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PREFACE 


Tee past twenty years or more have been a period of extremely 
rapid and significant development in statistical theory and prac- 
tice. Yet, while many of the recent contributions — particularly 
those of R. A. Fisher and his students — appear to have almost 
revolutionary significance for educational research, research work- 
ers in this field have in general failed to recognize their a m azing 
possibilities, or at any rate have not widely realized these possibil- 
ities in practice. 

A part of this neglect has been due to the mistaken notion that 
it is seldom necessary to use “small” samples in educational re- 
search — that most of our samples consist of large numbers of 
pupils or of individual observations — and that, hence, “small 
sample” theory can be of relatively little practical interest or 
value to research students in education. In taking this attitude, 
we have overlooked the very significant fact that most of our sam- 
ples, however large in terms of numbers of individual observations, 
are not simple random samples, but consist of relatively homogene- 
ous and intact subgroups, such as the pupils in a single school or 
under a single teacher. The number of these subgroups, further- 
more, is usually indeed small, and it is only through the use of Rmall 
sample theory that we can accurately evaluate the results obtained. 

Perhaps a more telling reason, however, for this continued neg- 
lect is that the only expositions of these techniques that have thus 
far been readily available, particularly Fisher’s Statistical Methods 
for Research Workers and The Design of Experiments, have proved 
inordinately difficult for students in education to comprehend. 
This fact is due in part to the unfamiliar statistical notation and 
terminology employed; in part to the frequent and wide gaps in the 
sequence of logic which are left to the reader to fill but which can 
be readily supplied only by a reader with advanced mathematical 
training; and perhaps most of all to the. fact that all illustrations 
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given are in the field of agricultural experimentation and are con- 
cerned with “plots,” “blocks,” “yields ” “treatments,” etc., 
rather than with “schools,” “classes,” “scores,” “methods,” 
“pupils,” etc. 

The writer’s primary purpose in this book, accordingly, has been 
to translate Fisher’s expositions into a language and notation 
f ji miliar to the Student of education; to darify the exposition 
further by presenting aU steps in the logic, in a manner such that 
they may be followed by students with little mathematical train- 
ing; and to point out spedfically and illustrate concretely what 
seem to be the most promising applications of Fisher’s methods in 
educational research. Particular emphasis has been placed upon 
the importance of more careful design in educational research. 
Many of the dffliculties that have been met by educational research 
workers in the analysis of their results have arisen from their tend- 
ency to plan their experiments and investigations with little 
direct regard to the methods of analysis that are later to be em- 
ployed, or even to postpone any very careful consideration of ana- 
lytical procedures until the investigation itself has been actually 
conduded. One of the most valuable features of the methods of 
analysis of variance is that they recognize that the problem of de- 
sign is inseparable from that of analysis, and that their use makes 
it difficult to ignore the maidm that no investigation should be 
actually initiated until the anal3rtical procedures have been 
thought through to the last detaiL 

This hook, however, has not been restricted to techniques which 
are directly attributable to R. A. Fisher. Its purpose, more gener- 
ally stated, has been to make more readily available and compre- 
hensible to students in education any of the more recent devdop- 
ments in statistical theory and practice which seem likely to prove 
of value in educational research but which thus far have received 
little or no attention in the standard introductory texts in educa- 
tional statistics. In particular, an effort has been made to bring 
the student up to date on the logic of statistical inference and to 
make him more keenly consdous of the constant need for very 
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critical consideration of the assumptions underlying any statistical 
technique he may employ. 

The writer is convinced that the development of a genuine un- 
derstanding of the nature of statistical inference and a thorough 
training in the use of the methods of analysis of variance should be 
considered an absolute essential in the general preparation of re- 
search students in education. It is hoped, therefore, that this book 
will prove usable as a textbook in advanced courses in educational 
statistics or in the second half of a required full year introductory 
course. If so used, it will require considerable supplementation by 
other references, since (with a few minor exceptions) no attempt 
has been made in this book to discuss any problems that have 
already been adequately treated in the standard texts. It has 
been the writer’s experience, however, that adequate consideration 
of the problems here treated will require a considerable share of a 
t3q)ical three-hour course. 

It may be noted that the omission of a set of exercises for the 
student has not been accidental. The methods here considered 
have been so little used in educational research as to make impos- 
sible, for the present, the collection of a set of exercises or examples 
based on actual data in the field of education. The omission of 
lists of references or supplementary readings at the end of each 
chapter is also deliberate. Most of the general references which 
could be given would be of doubtful value to the students to whom 
this book is addressed, for the reasons already indicated in the case 
of Fisher’s books. Further-more, many of the original papers which 
have been consulted in the preparation of this volume have ap- 
peared in journals which are not readily accessible to students in 
education. (The more important of these, however, have been 
cited in footnote references.) 

The writer has been extremely fortunate in obtaining an unu- 
sual amount of assistance in the preparation of this book. He 
is grateful, first of aU, to the students in his own classes who used 
the book in its preliminary mimeographed edition and who directed 
attention to many typographical errors and to instances in which 
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the lucidity could be improved. Various parts of the pre liminar y 
manuscript were read by Dr. C. H. McCloy of the State University 
of Iowa, Dr. Marian Wilder of the University of Minnesota, Dr. 
John C. Flanagan of the Co-operative Test Service, New York 
City, Dr. Edward E. Cureton of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, and Dr. Jack Dunlap of the University of Rochester, all of 
whom offered many valuable suggestions. The entire manuscript 
was carefully read by Professor Allen T. Craig of the Department 
of Mathematics of the State University of Iowa. Special acknowl- 
edgments are due Professor G. W. Snedecor of Iowa State College 
who gave very generously of his time in consultations with the 
writer in the earlier stages of the book and whose MathemaHcal 
Staiisiics contributed greatly to the writer’s own understanding 
of the possibilities in Fisher’s methods. 

The major acknowledgment is due Dr. W. G. Cochran, formerly 
of the Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, England, 
and now of the Statistical Laboratory of Iowa State College. Dr. 
Cochran read the entire manuscript most painstakingly and offered 
a very large number of concrete and constructive suggestions, all 
of which the writer found it desirable to observe in the final revidon 
of the manuscript. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to Professor R. A. Fisher 
and to his publishers, Oliver and Boyd, for permission to repro- 
^ce the tables of / and of X*, and the normal probability table 
from StatisHcal Methods for Research Workers, as well as a oart of 
tte table of random numbers from StatisHcal Tables for Biological 
A^ctdtural, and Medical Research (Fisher and Yates). Similar 
aclmowHgment is due Professor G. W. Snedecor and the Col- 

i - ^ Snedecor’s St(c 
hsHccd Methods. 


E. F. Lindquist 
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CHAPTES I 

FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS IN SAMPLING THEORY 


I. INTRODUCTORY 

Nearly all experimental research in education, and most of that 
which is not experimental in character, involves the drawing of 
inferences about a population from what is known of a sample 
taken to represent that population. Accordingly, one of the most 
important of the technical problems faced by the research worker 
is that of determining just how much may confidently be said about 
a population from what is known of a sample, or of ascertaining the 
degree of confidence which may be placed in the inferences drawn. 
Closely related to this is the equally important problem of how to 
select a sample, or how to plan an experiment, so that it may yield 
the most dependable or precise information about the population 
involved, and so that it will permit an objective and valid estimate 
of the degree of precision attained. 

In recognition of their extreme importance in the training of the 
research worker in education, a major share of this text will be de- 
voted to a detailed consideration of these problems. Particular 
attention will be given to the desig n of experiments, to mall samUe 
theory , and to the testing of statisH cal hyi>otheses. While the con- 
tributions to statistical theory which have recently been made in 
these areas appear to be of revolutionary significance in educational 
research, they have thus far been available to the research worker 
in education for the most part only in the literature of agricultural 
research and mathematical statistics. The language and the set- 
ting in which they have there been presented have proved in- 
ordinately dfficult for the student of education to comprehend, 
and have perhaps seriously retarded their much needed introduc- 
tion into educational research practices. It is accordingly one of 
the major purposes of this text to interpret these contributions in 
a language and notation familiar to the student of education, and 
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to discuss and illustrate their possibilities with specific reference 
to the types of problems and materials with which he will have to 
deal. 

It will be assumed in these discussions that the student is already 
srqiiaintpd with thosc aspccts of sampling theory which are usually 
presented in introductory texts in educational statistics. More 
spedfically, it will be assumed that he is familiar with and able to 
interpret the basic standard error formulas designed for large 
random samples for which the errors of sampling are normally 
distributed. Rather than rest too heavily on this assumption, 
however, this first chapter will in part be devoted to a brief review 
of some of the concepts and techniques with which the student is 
presumably already acquainted. .This review will then be supple- 
mented by a discussion of the limitations of these techniques in 
actual practice, and by an introductory consideration of certain 
additional concepts which are fundamental in the later discussions. 

2. DEFINITIONS OF IMPOETANT TEEMS 

A population may be defined as any identifiable group of in- 
dividuals, or as any collection or aggregate of comparable measures. 
A sample is any number of the members of a population that have 
been selected to represent that population. In ordinary usage, 
populations are usually thought of as consisting of human beings; 
in the statistical sense, populations may consist of any kind of 
members whatever. For example, the assessed valuations of real 
property in the rural school districts of Iowa may constitute a 
population, as may the numbers of books in the school libraries, 
or the ages of the pupils, or the years of experience of the teachers. 

Populations may be either fi nite, or i nfinit e, either real o r hypo- 
(hetical , A finite population is one all members of which may be 
counted; an infinite population is one of unlimited size. For ex- 
ample, all possible weights of eight-yeax-old children in this country 
would constitute an infimte population, while the actual weights of 
the eight-year-old children now living in this country would con- 
stitute a finite population. The derivations of nearly aU sampling 
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error formulas assume infinite populations, whereas the populations 
to which the formulas are applied are usually finite. This assump- 
tion offers little difficulty, however, since the populations actually 
involved are usually so large that they may be considered as prac- 
tically infinite. 

A real population is one that actually exists; a hypothetical pop- 
ulation is one that exists only in the imagination. Many of the pop- 
ulations involved in educational research are hypothetical. For 
example, an experiment may be conducted to determine the rela- 
tive effectiveness of two methods of instruction. For the purposes 
of the experiment, two groups of seventh-grade pupils are selected, 
one of which is taught by Method A, the other by Method B, and 
at the close of the experiment comparable measures of achieve- 
ment are secured for all pupils. In interpreting the results, the 
pupils who studied under Method B, for example, are considered 
as a sample from a population of seventh-grade pupils, aU of whom 
had been taught by this method. Since the pupils in the experi- 
ment may be the only ones who have ever been taught by this 
method, this population is of course hypothetical. It is neverthe- 
less useful to recognize that the method might produce different 
results if used with other seventh-grade pupils, and that the ex- 
perimental results must therefore be considered as only a fallible 
indication of the results that would be generally attained. In 
some instances, we may wish to select a sample from a real popula- 
tion, but find it impracticable to secure an unbiased Ra.mp]f» from 
that population. In that case we may use the sample that is 
available to us, “construct” a hypothetical population from which 
the given sample might have been drawn at random, and restrict 
our generalizations to that hypothetical population. 

A random sampl e is one selected in such a fashion that every 
member of the population has an equal chance to be selected. 
This means that each member must be selected independently of 
all others. It is useful also to think of a random sample as one so 
drawn that all other possible combinations of an equal number of 
members from the population had an equal chance to constitute 
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the sample drawn. Suppose, for example, that we are drawing a 
random sample of 300 cases from all high-school pupils in Indiana. 
There is, of course, an almost unlimited number of different com- 
binations of 300 pupils in this population. One of these combina- 
tions, for instance, might consist of 2 pupils from Terre Haute, 13 
from Lafayette, 276 from Indianapolis, and 9 from Gary. If our 
g^Tnph'ng is random, this particular combination must have the 
pame rharirfi of being selected as any other. Emphasis is placed 
on this latter concept of random sampling, since it indicates quite 
dearly that the samples used in educational research are seldom 
siTTi plp random samples. In practice, accessibility or feasibility 
are often determining factors in sampling. If we were actually 
drawing a sample of 300 pupils from Indiana' high schools, under 
the methods usually employed the particular combination de- 
scribed above would have no chance of being drawn. The only 
feasible procedure would be to secure the co-operation of a few 
schools that together would provide the 300 cases needed; we 
could not expect to select each pupil independently from the whole 
population, and then use the pupils so selected regardless of how 
they were scattered throughout the state. The extreme signifi- 
cance of such practical obstacles to random sampling in educational 
research will be made dear in a later section. The procedure that 
may be followed to draw a random sample when no such obstades 
exist is also to be explained later. 

A biased sample is one so drawn that in the long run samples so 
selected will differ systematically from the population in the char- 
acteristic studied. Otherwise stated, a sample is biased if, when 
more cases are added by the same method of sampling, a given 
group character (such as the mean) will become more stable, but 
win tend to approach a value differing from the corresponding 
characteristic of the population. A sample may, of course, be 
biased with reference to one characteristic and unbiased with 
reference to another, if the two characteristics are entirely un- 
related. A sample of all university sophomores selected from those 
taking a sophomore course in psychology, for example, might be 
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biased with reference to vocational interests, but their mean age 
might be an unbiased estimate of the mean age of all sophomores 
in the university. Freedom from bias is one of the most important 
characteristics of a sample, and random sampling is one of the 
surest ways of obtaining it. 

A s tratified sample is one which may be subdivided into groups, 
each of which may be considered a sample from the corresponding 
subdivision of the entire population. For example, we might sub- 
divide the entire population of adult males in the United States 
into various income groups and select a random sample (of any 
size) from each income group. The total sample thus secured 
would be considered a stratified sample. Again, in selecting a sam- 
ple of schools in a given state, we might classify all schools accord- 
ing to enrollment, and select any desired number of Schools from 
each enrollment classification. The numbers constituting the 
subgroups in a stratified sample are arbitrarily determined, and 
need not be proportional to the numbers in the corresponding sub- 
divisions of the population. Stratified sampling has much the 
same advantages as controlled sampling, which are discussed in 
the following paragraphs. Methods of estimating the standard 
error of the mean of a stratified sample will be presented later 
(pages 157 ^O- 

A controll ed sample is one in which the selection is not left to 
chance, or n^entirely to chance, but in which the distribution of 
some selected characteristic is made to conform to some prede- 
termined proportion. It is a stratified sample in which the sub- 
group numbers are proportional to the corresponding numbers in 
the population. For example, we may wish to study (in a given 
population of school children) some trait, such as weight, that is 
known to be related to sex, and may wish to insure that our sam- 
ple does not by chance contain an undue proportion of either sex. 
Assuming that there are equal numbers of boys and girls in the 
entire population, we might then select a certain number of boys 
at random from all boys and the same number of girls at random 
from all girls. In other words, we would make our sample repre- 
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sentative with respect to sex. All samples so drawn would then 
contain the same predetermined proportion of boys and girls, and 
hence would not be simple random samples, since in random sam- 
ples this proportion would fluctuate from sample to sample due to 
chance selection. Samples of this type are also frequently known 
as representative samples, although this term has no standard 
meaning. 

The P7r«‘T risR of control in sampling is worth while to the degree 
that the characteristic whose distribution is controlled is related 
to the characteristic being studied. For example, there would be 
little point in "controlling” sex in a study concerned with the 
mean intelligence of a population of school children, since it is 
known that boys and girls do not differ appreciably in performance 
on general intelligence tests. A control of the chronological age 
distribution, on the other hand, might markedly increase the re- 
liability of obtained results in a study of this t3q)e. The exercise 
of controls, however, always introduces the danger that the as- 
sumed or predetermined distribution of the control characteristic 
may differ from the true distribution, and hence result in bias. 

A sample may be controlled with reference to more than one 
characteristic. For example, we may select a sample so that it will 
not only contain a predetermined proportion of boys and girls, 
but so that it will also show a predetermined distribution of chron- 
ological ages and a predetermined proportion of children from 
families in the various income classes in the population. It may 
be interesting to observe that samples in which such multiple con- 
trols have been exercised have been used to great advantage in 
conducting nation-wide polls of public opinion in this country. 
In such polls, relatively small but very carefully controlled samples 
have produced results much more reliable than could have been 
obtamed from random or fortuitous samples many times as large. 

Matched^ or e omted samples represent the special case of con- 
trolled sampling in which two or more similarly controlled samples 
are drawn from the same population. For the purpose of an in- 
structional experiment, for example, we might wish to select two 
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samples of school children so that they will show the same distribu- 
tion of intelligence. To do this, we might divide the available 
pupils into “level^” of intelligence, each level consisting of pupils 
with the same intelligence test score, or with intelligence test 
scores in the same relatively narrow interval along the scale. We 
might then assign the pupils in each level to our two samples at 
random, half to each sample. The pupils would then be ran- 
domized within each level, but the samples would not be random 
samples from any population (although the two samples might be 
considered as a randomly selected pair from an infini te number of 
samples all of which show the same distribution of intelligence). 

Controlled sampling may or may not involve random selection. 
For example, in selecting a sample of schools in a study of school 
cost-accounting practices in Iowa, one might decide in advance to 
select a certain number of schools from each enrollment dassifica- 
tion within each of a number of geographical districts within the 
state. Within these restrictions the selection of schools might be 
fortuitous, or it might be from only those schools that are willing 
to co-operate — that is, the selection may not be strictly random 
at any point. If, however, there are any systematic differences in 
accounting practices of large and small schools, or of schools in 
different parts of the state, the controls may contribute appre- 
dably to increased reliability of the results. Controlled sampling 
which does not involve random sdection suffers from the very 
serious disadvantage that it does not permit any objective de- 
scription of the reliability of the results obtained, but is neverthe- 
less often worth while, particularly where random sampling is in 
any event impracticable. 

The exerdse of controls in sampling, particularly when the ul- 
timate selection is random, is an extremely useful device in educa- 
tional research, and its possibilities appear to have been seriously 
neglected. Considerable attention will therefore be given to this 
problem in this text (pages 157 ff.), particularly with reference 
to experimental research, in which the problem is essentially the 
same as that of how to design the eiqjeriment (Chapter IV). 
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A parameter is any measure based upon an entire populatioa 
Parameters are perhaps more widely known as “true” measures. 
For example, a true mean, which is a parameter, is the mean of all 
members of the population. A stati stic is any measure derived 
from a sample, and is frequently referred to as an “obtained” 
measure, or as an “observed” measure. A parameter always 
has an exact constant value, although usually unknown; a statis- 
tic varies in value from sample to sample. Parameters are seldom 
determinable, since usually the entire population is not accessible; 
in most instances, the best we can do is to estimate the parameter 
by drawing a sample and calculating the corresponding statistic. 
For example, the best estimate of a true mean that may be derived 
from a random sample is the mean of that sample. The best esti- 
mate of a parameter, however, is not always the corresponding 
statistic from a random sample. For example, if our sample is 
small, the best estimate of the true standard deviation is not the 
standard deviation of the sample; we shall see later how a better 
estimate may be obtained (pages 48 ff.). 

A samflingjrror_i& the difference between a parameter and an 
estimate of that parameter which is derived from a sample. Er- 
rors in random sampling are a special class of sampling errors, and 
are of course due only to the random selection of the memb^s of 
the sample. 


|f A sg^apMa^i^rihu^ (for an infinite population) is the theoret- 
ical distribution of a statistic for an infinite number of similar 
samples. The distribution of mean weights for an unlimited num- 
her of samples, each consisting of 50 individuals selected from a 
ffven populaton, would be the sampling distribution of the mean 
of a; sample of 50 cases. This distribution might also be viewed as 
a distribution of the sampling errors in the observed means The 
s^^^oU statistic is the standard deviation of its sampUng 

Dlbfd construct a sam- 

population, since it is assumed to 
facJ^t ‘=^J‘>“ietunes describe its form, and it is this 

s possible any quantitative description of the re- 
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liability of estimates based on samples. It is known, for example, 
that for most populations which will be encountered in practice 
the sampling distribution of the mean of a large random sample is 
a normal distribution, and hence if we can estimate the standard 
deviation of this sampling distribution we can also estimate the 
probability that an obtained mean will differ from the true mean 
by more than any given amount. Many students seem to have 
the notion that all sampling distributions are normal, particularly 
if the samples are simple random samples drawn from normal 
populations. This is a very serious misconception. For example, 
the sampling distribution of the standard deviation of a small ran- 
dom sample is markedly skewed positively; hence, even though we 
knew the standard error, we could not interpret it in terms of the 
normal probability integral table. It is sometimes possible to es- 
timate the standard error of a statistic even though the form of its 
sampling distribution is unknown. For example, we have long 
had a standard error formula for the product-moment correlation 
coefficient, but it is now known that the sampling distribution of r 
is markedly skewed negatively when the true r is high. Many in- 
stances may be found in the literature of educational research of 
attempts to use the normal probability integral table in inter- 
preting the standard errors of r’s of large magnitude, and often with 
seriously misleading results. It is important to note, then, that 
a standard error formula is of little value unless the form of the 
sampling distribution is known to be approximately normal. 

Sampling distributions are described in terms of mathematical 
equations, or in terms of probability integral tables derived from 
these equations. The student is already familiar with the normal 
probability integral table; he will later have occasion to use similar 
tables for other forms of distributions. The derivation of these 
formulae and tables is a problem for the mathematical statistician. 
The typical research worker in education, because of his lack of 
advanced mathematical training, must be content to accept these 
formulae and tables on faith, and no attempt will be made in this 
text to show how they are derived. It is important to note, how- 
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ever, that all of these derivations at some point involve the as- 
sumption of random selection. Most sampling distributions thus 
far determined are for simple random samples only, but some 
sampling distributions are known for controlled samples in which 
the last step in selection is random. Sampling distributions de- 
rived for randomly selected samples may be very misleading when 
applied to samples that are not truly random, even though they 
seem for all practical purposes to be equivalent to random samples. 
It is for this reason that so much emphasis is later placed in this 
text on the exercise of meticulous care in making random selections. 

The P recision or re liability of an estimate is dependent on the 
variability of its sampling distribution. It is significant that no 
estimate is of any value whatever unless something is known about 
its precision. This does not mean that we must always be able to 
compute the standard error of an estimate, but it does mean that 
unless we at least have an intuitive or subjective notion, based on 
observation or experience, of how precise an estimate is, we might 
as weU not have an estimate at all. Obviously, it is much better 
if the precision can be quantitatively described on an objective 
basis. The advantage of objective description is so great that we 
might frequently use the less precise of two available estimates, be- 
cause the exact degreejit precision is known in one case but not in 
the other. It is for this reason that random selection is so im- 
portant. since it is only for samples involving random selection that 
objective desaiptions of the precision of estimates may be ob- 
tained. 


3. TESTING STATISHCAL HYPOTHESES 
It is pnerally believed that the ultimate purpose in drawing a 
sample is to obtain an estimate of some group characteristic of the 
population. This is of course true, but it might be more conducive 
to dear tiiinkmg to say that we draw a sample in order to deter- 
mine which hypothssfis about the population are tenapls in light of 
what is learned from the sample. This way of viewing the situa- 
tion has certain advantages: (i) it recognizes explidtly that our 
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estimate is after all only an estimate; (2) it recognizes that it is 
just as important to know how precise or dependable the estimate 
is as to have an estimate at all; and (3) it suggests more directly 
the nature of the logic by which we describe the degree of precision 
attained. 

Suppose, to take a very simple illustration, that we wish to es- 
timate the mean weight in a certain population of ten-year-old 
girls. Suppose that we have drawn a random sample of 400 girls 
from this population, and have found the mean weight for this 
sample to be 65 pounds. Our “best estimate” of the population 
mean is therefore 65 pounds. This is but another way of saying 
that the hy pothesi s that the true mean is 65 is the best hypothesis 
we can make with the information at hand, or that it is the hypo- 
thesis which best accounts for the fact that our sample mean is 65 
pounds. There are, however, many other hypotheses about the 
true mean that might readily be defended. It is possible, for in- 
stance, that the true mean is 66 pounds, and that our obtained 
mean of 65 represents a chance deviation of one unit from this true 
mean. How tenable this hypothesis is, or with what degree of 
confidence we may accept or reject it, depends upon the relative 
frequency with which the obtained means of random samples of 
this size would deviate one unit or more from the true mean. For 
example, if obtained means deviating as much as i unit from the 
true mean would very frequently occur by chance, we would have 
no good reason to reject the hypothesis that the true mean is 66 
simply because a mean of 65 was found in one sample. However, 
if means deviating this much from the true mean would only very 
rarely be found, then the fact that the mean of our sample is 65 
throws serious doubt on the hypothesis that the true mean is 
66 . 

This relative frequency could be determined if we knew the 
sampling distribution of the mean of a sample of 400 cases, and in 
this instance sampling theory does provide us with a means of 
describing the sampling distribution. It is known that the sam- 
pling distribution of the mean of a large random sample is usually 
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normal in form, and that its standard deviation is given by the 


formula 




MttSalhn 

v» 


( 1 ) 


in which n is the number of cases in the sample. The usefulness 
of this formula is limited by the fact that it involves a parameter, 
the tr of the population, which of course we cannot know. How- 
ever, we can find the tr of our sample, and since our sample is quite 
large, we can derive a useful es timate of by substituting the c 
of the sample for the in the formula. Let us suppose that we 
have found the a of the sample to be 8 poimds. Our estimated 
standard error of the mean is then 


est’d Cjt = 


^ samplt 

v» 
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We now have a complete description (subject, however, to what- 
ever error is involved in the preceding estimate) of the sampling 
distribution under the hypothesis to be tested. We have assumed 
its true mean to be 66 , have estimated its standard deviation to be 
.4, and know that it is a normal distribution. In this distribution, 
the value 65 deviates 1/.4 = 2.5 standard deviations from the 
hypothetical true mean. According to the normal probability 
integral table (Appendix, Table 17) less than two per cent of 
the cases in a normal distribution deviate so far from the mean. 
Hence, if our hypothesis is true, something has happened in this 
one sample that would occur by chance in less than two per cent 
of such samples in the long run. Since it would be very unreason- 
able to suppose that so rare an event has actually "come off” in 
this one case, we conclude that the hypothesis itself must be false. 
Consider, on the other hand, the hypothesis that the true mean is 
64.5. Under this hypothesis, means deviating as much from the 
true mean as does our obtained mean of 65 would be obtained in 
about 2 3 per cent of samples of this size. In this case, we obviously 
could not reject the h3/pothesis with any high degree of confidence. 

The degree of confidence with which we may reject (or accept) 
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any hypothesis would then depend upon the relative frequency 
with which results deviating as much from the hjqsothetical as 
those found in our sample would occur by chance if the hypothesis 
were true. "Whether we would categorically reject or accept the 
hypothesis, that is, whether we adjudge it categorically as either 
“tenable” or “untenable,” depends upon the degree of confidence 
which we have arbitrarily decided is essential. We might, for 
example, decide to consider any h3rpothesis “tenable” under 
which results as divergent as those obtained in our sample would be 
found in at least 5 per cent of such samples, or we might be more 
conservative and reject only those hypotheses under which chance 
would account for the divergence of our obtained result less than i 
per cent of the time. It will be useful to identify such arbitrarily 
defined levels of confidence in terms of per cents. For instance, 
we might term the first of the levels just defined as the “ 5 per cent 
level,” and the second as the “i per cent level.” In general, to 
say that we reject an hypothesis at the “» per cent level of confi- 
dence” is to say that the absolute divergence of our observed re- 
sult from the hypothetical true result would be exceeded in less 
than X per cent of such samples if the hypothesis were true. "What- 
ever level of confidence we have decided to employ as a minimum, 
we may, by testing successive h)ipotheses, find what limiting values 
of the true mean constitute “tenable” hypotheses at that level. 
We could then say that we are confident (at the given level) that 
the true mean lies between these limits. For example, in the case 
of our illustration we may be confident at the 5 per cent level 
that the true mean does not lie outade 64.22 and 65.78, and at the 
I per cent level that it does not lie outside 63.97 66.03. (Ac- 

cording to Table 17, page 261, 5 per cent of the cases in a normal 
distribution will deviate more than 1.960 a from the mean. Hence 
the limiting values of the true mean are 65 d= 1.960 X .4 = 65± 
.784 = 64.22 and 65.78.) 

Since the preceding interpretation may differ somewhat from 
that to which the student is accustomed, it may be well to draw 
attention to some of the more important aspects of the logic in- 
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volved. Many students have learned to interpret results like 
those just given by constructing a normal distribution with a 
rnpfm of 6s ^ standard deviation of .4, finding the per cent of 
the distilbution which lies between any two selected points in this 
distribution, and then stating that the “chances” are such and 
such that the true mean lies between these values. He might then 
say, for instance, that “the chances are 95 in 100 that the true 
mean lies between 64.22 and 65.78,” or that “the probability is 
less than i in 100 that the true mean lies outside of the values 
63.97 and 66.03.” For most practical purposes, the end result is 
the same as if the “level of confidence” t)T)e of interpretation is 
employed, but the reasoning involved is based on a questionable 
assumption. To draw a normal curve with a mean at 65 and to 
determine the “probability” that the true mean lies between any 
points along the curve is to reason as if there are many values of 
the ime mean, and that these true means are normally distributed 
about the mean obtained for the sample. Statements of probabil- 
ity may be made about an event only before it occurs, and then 
only if it is a random event. Knowing that the true mean is 66 we 
can state the probability that a sample about to be drawn wO 
have a mean below 65, but we cannot in strict logic invert that 
reasoning. The true mean either is 66 or it is not — it does not 
have a number of different values any one of which may turn up 
at random. However, knowing that the sample mean is 65, we 
can make the statement with a certain degree of confidence that the 

unknown true mean has a value below 66^ " 

We may now summarize the general steps involved in testing a 
statistical hypothesis, given the facts for a single sample. The 
first step is to state the hypothesis in exact terms, since to test an 
hypothesis we must be able to locate the sampling distribution 
exactly. The second step is to deduce, from our hypothesis, what 
the sampling distribution would be under that hypothesis. In 
practice, this has been done for the student, who has merely to re- 
fer to the appropriate probability integral tables. The third step 
is to determine, from that distribution or from the tables, in what 
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per cent of samples the obtained measures will deviate from the 
true measure as much as or more than the measure obtained in 
the sample at hand deviates from the hypothetical true measure. 
The fourth step is to reject the hypothesis, or not, depending upon 
the “level of confidence” which has been arbitrarily determined 
in advance. 

4. TESTS OE significance: the null hypothesis 

In many sampling studies the interest is not so much in the limits 
within which a parameter may confidently be said to lie as in the 
fiingift possibility that the parameter is zero. For example, we may 
ask, “Is there any correlation between these two traits?” or “Is 
there any difference in the effectiveness of these methods of in- 
struction?” or “Are girls of a given age equal in intelligence to 
boys of the same age?” In such cases we may wish to test the 
hypothesis that the true correlation is zero, or that the true dif- 
ference is zero, but may not be particularly concerned with the de- 
gree of correlation or with the magnitude of the difference if any 
does exist. Such hypotheses — that the parameter is zero — are 
known as nuU hypotheses * If a statistic is such that the null 
hypothesis may be rejected with amfidence, we say that the statis- 
tic is significant, meaning that it signifies that the parameter value 
is not zero. For example, we may select two random samples of 
pupils, teach one by one method and one by another, and find at 
the close of the experiment that the difference in final mean achieve- 
ment is larger than could reasonably be attributed to fluctuations 
in random sampling, i.e., too large to permit us to accept the null 
hypothesis. We may then say that the observed difference in 
rpp an achievement is significant. It is important to note, however, 
that to prove the difference significant does not establish the cause 
of the difference. In rejecting the null hypothesis we have only 
rejected one possible cause — chance fluctuation due to random 

‘ The term “null hypothesis” is used by Fisher {Design of Eiepenments, p. 18) to 
denote any exact hypothesis that we may be interested in disproving, not merely the 
hypothesis that a certain parameter is zero. 
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sdection. "What really accounts for the difference — whether it 
is a real difference in effectiveness of the methods, or some ex- 
traneous factor which was not adequately controlled in the ex- 
periment — is quite another matter. 


It is convenient to speak oi l^eh of sign ificance, just as we spoke 
of levels of confidence m the preceding section. When we say that 
a statistic is significant “at the 5 per cent level,” we mean that the 
observed divergence from zero would be exceeded in less than 5 
per cent of similar samples if the null hypothesis were true, or that 
we may be confident, at the 5 per cent level, that the null hypothe- 
sis is false. The levels of significance most frequently employed 
are the 5 per cent and i per cent levels, and some tables are con- 
structed for these levels only. It has been customary in educa- 
tional research to declare a statistic significant if it is three or 
more times as large as its standard error. This is not satisfactory 
as a general practice, since it is limited to the case where the 
sampling distribution is normal. It is also too rigid a test for most 
purposes, since to require the “significance ratio” to exceed 3 is 
eqmvalent to requiring that the statistic be significant at the 0.26 
per cent level (assuming a normal sampling distribution). If the 
sampling distribution is normal, a statistic must be 2.576 times 
Its standard error to be significant at the i per cent level, or 1.060 
times Its standard error to be significant at the 5 per cent level 
It shoidd be noted that it is by no means desirable to insist on 
the same leve of sigmficance in all tests of significance. The choice 
of the level of sigmficance to employ should be based on the rela- 
tive consequences of the two types of error that are risked. On 

a diSemice aa net signfficant when 

eL it ia true, i.e„ of clahning elgnttcane! 

When the difference is really due to chance Th. fn T-u ® 

a fai* hypot.^ 
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The more we narrow the range of acceptable hypotheses, i.e., the 
lower the level of significance we employ, the greater is the danger 
of rejecting a true hypothesis, or of claiming a real difference when 
no real difference exists. In general, the latter danger is the more 
serious in educational research. If we find in a methods eiqjeri- 
ment that the difference is not significant, we have in effect de- 
clared the experiment inconclusive. That is, we recognize that 
there is a possibility of a real difference, even though none has been 
proven, and in effect invite further experimentation, with more 
precise procedures, to show that the difference is there. However, 
if we find a significant difference, the experiment is usually con- 
sidered as conclusive. That is, the effect is to discourage further 
experimentation for purposes of verification only, and any further 
experimentation in the same area is likely to be based on the prem- 
ise which has presumably already been established, but which may 
be false. If our tests are too exacting, we may needlessly delay 
experimentation along new lines while waiting further verification 
of our tentative conclusions; if our tests are not sufi&ciently exact- 
ing, we may follow too many false leads. Generally, we prefer to 
take the former risk, and consequently demand that our differences 
be significant at a high level before attempting any generalizations. 
However, we need not always employ the same high level. For 
example, if we are about to recommend a new method of instruc- 
tion for a school system, and if the recommended change will 
prove very expensive and involve serious administrative difificul- 
ties, we would want to be very sure that we are not recommending 
a method which is inferior or only equal to the old. However, if 
the change could be very easily and cheaply made, we might be 
more concerned with the danger of rejecting a method which is 
superior to the old, and might make the recommendation for a 
change even though not highly confident that we are right. It 
is important that the research worker recognize clearly what is in- 
volved in the choice of a critical level of si gnifican ce, and that he 
weigh carefully the possible consequences of each type of error in 
making that choice. 
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s. LIMITATIONS OF STANDASD ERROR FORMULAS CONTAINING 
POPULATION parameters: need FOR A SPECIAL SMALL SAMPLE 
THEORY 

It was noted on page la that the formula for the standard error 

of the mean is based on an independent population parameter 

the ff of the population. Since this parameter is usually unknown, 
we are unable to compute the true but are able to secure an 
estimate of it by substituting for the parameter in the formula 
the conesponding statistic for our sample. Many, if not most, 
of the standard error formulas already familiar to the student 
are of this 13^6. To use any of them we are compelled to substi- 
tute for the parameter in the formula some estimate of a param- 
eter, and usually the corresponding sample statistic is tglren as 
that estimate. This practice is never wholly satisfactory, but when 
the sample is large the statistic so closely approximates the param- 
eter that only a negligible error is introduced. When the sample 
is small, however, this procedure breaks down seriously. 

It will be worth while to consider carefully the reasons for this 
breakdown, smce the matter is of very considerable practical im- 
port in educational research. These reasons may perhaps best be 
explained in the case of the formula for the standard error of the 
mean, in which case it is also most important. We saw in the pre- 
ceding section that in testing the hypothesis that the true mean had 
a given value, Ms, we first found the amount, Mq - Ms, by which 
the observed mean differed from the hypothetical value. We t he n 
divided this difference by the estimated standard error of the mean, 
and then entered the normal probability integral table with the 
number equal to this ratio. We then read from the table the per 
cent of cases in a normal distributbn that deviate from the mean 
by more than this number of c units. Upon reflection, the student 

will recognize that this procedure assumes that the ratio 

est’d (Ty 

is normally distributed for samples of the given size, and that the 
standard deviation of this distribution is i.oo {M^ representing the 
true mean). For large samples, in which the observed o-’s closely 
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appronmate 


the true c, the ratios 


est’d ffj. 


are very nearly equal 


to the corresponding ratios 


Mo- Mr 


> and we know that the latter 


true ffjf 

ratios are normally distributed with unit standard deviation. 
Hence, for large samples the aforementioned assumptions are very 

nearly satisfied. For smaU samples, however, the ratios 

0Sl Q (T h 

are not normally distributed, nor is the standard deviation of their 
s ampling distribution equal to unity. In any small sample the 
observed mean may be relatively large (or small) at the same time 
that the observed standard deviation is relatively small (or large) 
as the result of chance fluctuations. In such cases, of course, the 
estimated <r„ would be smaller (or larger) than the true <Tu- We 
would therefore more frequently find large (either positive or neg- 


ative) values of 


M-n 




than of 


est’d 


u 


true ayi 


and as a result the 


standard deviation of the ratios , — would be larger than i.oo 

est d (Tit 

— how much larger * depending on the size of the samples — and 
the distribution would be more peaked than the normal distribu- 
tion. All of this means, of course, that the use of the normal prob- 
ability integral table to interpret this ratio is not justified if the 
sample is very small, and if so used may lead to serious misinter- 
pretations. 

It may be noted finally that the standard deviation of a small 
sample is not only highly unstable, but also tends to be systemaii- 
cally smaller than the true standard deviation. We shall see 
later (page 48) that it is possible to make a better estimate of the 
true ff from a smaU sample, but even the best estimate is stUl 
highly unstable, and what was said in the preceding paragraph 
would stUl be true even if the best available estimate of the popu- 
lation <T were used. 


' The standard deviation of the ratios is 
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We have s e en that the objections to the use with small samples 
of the formula for the standard error of the mean arose from the 
fact that to test an hypothesis about one parameter (the true 
mean) we are compelled to estimate another parameter (the true 
standard deviation). In the illustration considered in the pre- 
ceding section, we were in effect testing the hypothesis that the 
true mean was 66 on ^^ejurther hypothesis that the true standard 
deviation was 8. If the sample had been very small, the latter 
hypothesis would have been very shaky indeed. Objections suni- 
lar to those just noted apply with equal force to any other standard 
error formulas or tests of significance based upon a population 
parameter other than that with which the hypothesis to be tested 
is concerned. To deal satisfactorily with small samples, then, our 
test of significance must require a knowledge of nothing more than 
the statistic available from the sample itself. In other words, the 
only parameter needed to describe the required sampling distribu- 
tion exactly must be that with which the hypothesis to be tested 
is directly concerned. 

A great deal of effort has been devoted, during recent years, to 
the formulation of statistical tests of this latter type. As a result, 
there are now available tests of this character adequate for most 
of the needs of educational research. A number of these tests will 
be presented later in this text — the purpose of the preceding dis- 
cussion has only been to demonstrate the need for them. It is 
obvious, however, that the practical need for a special “small 
sample ” theory in any field depends upon the frequency with which 
research workers in that field are compelled to work with fims l] 
samples. What, then, is the need for small sample theory in edu- 
cational research? 

In the past, the attitude seems to have been that we seldom have 
to use small samples in educational research — that most of our 
samples consist of large numbers of pupils or observations. It is 
perhaps partly for this reason that we have so seriously neglected 
many of the important contributions that have recently been 
made to statistical theory. This attitude, however, is based on a 
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misconception of the nature of our samples, as the following section 
will attempt to show. Most of our samples — regardless of the 
number of pupils or observations involved — an “small” samples, 
and the techniques that we have generally employed in the past 
are definitely inappropriate and have often been very seriously 
misleading. 

6. THE PROBLEM OP SAMPLING IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

We have already noted that many of the populations with which 
we are concerned in educational research are such that it is highly 
impracticable to draw truly random samples from them. Suppose, 
for example, that we wished to draw a sample of 500 pupils from 
all pupils in the eighth grades of Iowa public schools. As was 
noted before in a similar illustration, if we were to select a random 
sample of pupils from this population we would have to give every 
eighth-grade pupil in every school an equal chance to be selected. 
If we were to do this, we might find that the 500 pupils finally 
selected would be widely scattered over the whole state in several 
hundred different schools, and would therefore, for aU practical 
purposes, be inaccessible for measurement, observation, or ex- 
perimentation. What we would actually do, therefore, would be 
to secme the co-operation of, say, 10 schools, which together could 
provide 500 eighth-grade pupils. We might be able to select the 
schools at random from all schools, but usually even this would be 
impracticable. In general, the best we could do would be to pre- 
pare a list of schools which we know in advance might be willing 
to co-operate in our investigation, and then select 10 schools at 
random from this list. If then we have no reason to suppose that 
the schools in our list differ systematically from the other schools 
in the state with reference to the characteristic(s) we are investi- 
gating, we might be justified in considering our sample of 10 
schools as equivalent to a random selection from all schools in the 
state. Even so, we could not consider our 500 pupils as equivalent 
to a random selection from all pupils in the state. 

The reasons for this is that the pupils in different schools show 
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large systematic differences in almost any trait that may be the 
subject of a research investigation. The pupils in one school may 
have had the advantage of a long succession of superior teachers 
in the preceding grades, while those in another may have had con- 
sistently incompetent teachers under poor supervision. The pu- 
pils in one school may come from a high-dass residential section of 
the community, a section made up of professional and successful 
business men, while those in another may have come from an im- 
poverished and underprivileged section made up largely of illiter- 
ate day laborers of recent foreign extraction. Large differences 
particularly in educational achievement, are frequently found even 
between schools that apparently have much the samp external ad- 


vantages. It is almost a commonplace, to those familiar with the 
results of wide-scale testing programs, that differences in mean 
achievement from school to school, regardless of the size of school 
are of almost the same order of magnitude as differences in indi- 
vidual pupil achievement in a single school. The student is per- 
haps already familiar with much of the almost overwhelming mass 
of evidence on this point, but it might be worth while to consider 
here one representative bit of this evidence. The State Univer- 
sity of Iowa annually conducts a state-wide end-of-the-year 
acWevement testing program which involves the administration of 
objective tests of school achievement to over 50,000 pupils in sev- 
eral hundred high schools. In the 193 5 program, an objective test 
of achievement in English correctness was administered to all 
mnth-grade pupils in 274 schools. For the 24 largest schools, 
each of which tested over 100 ninth-grade pupils, the total distri- 
bution of pupil scores is given in Table i at the left, while the 
Astribution of mean scores in these schools is given at the right. 
Had the pupUs in each school constituted a random sample from 
tte pupils in all these schools, we should, according to 
h^ry, expect the standard deviation of the distribution of means 

aH ^ the standard devi- 

on 0 e ot pupil distribution, and 100 the minimum number 
of cases m any sample. Actually, however, we see that the stand- 
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Table i 

DlSTRIBTJnONS OF INDIVIDUAL AND MeaN SCORES OF NiNTH-GRADE 
Pupils on the 1935 Iowa Every-Pdpil Test in English Cor- 
rectness FOR 24 Schools 
(Each school tested over 100 ninth-grade pupils) 


Pupil Scores School Means 


Scores 

Frequency 

Means 

Frequency 

170-180 

3 

91.0-94.49 

I 

160-169 

10 

87.s-90.99 


ISO-IS9 

IS 

84.0-87.49 


I4O-I49 

30 

80.5-83.99 


130-139 

43 

77.0-80.49 


120-139 

67 

73.5-76.99 

I 

IIO-H9 

84 

70.0-73.49 

I 

100-109 

112 

66.5-69.99 


90- 99 

146 

63.0-66.49 

3 

80- 89 

i83 

59.5-62.99 

2 

70- 79 

a66 

56.0-59.49 

2 

60- 69 

335 

S*.S-SS.99 

2 

SO- S9 

394 

49.0-52.49 

I 

40- 49 

553 

45.5-48.99 

4 

30- 39 

554 

42.0-45.49 

5 

20- ag 

508 

38.s-41.99 

I 

10- 19 

263 

35.0-38.49 


0- 9 

75 

31.5-34.99 

28.0-31.49 

Z 

N 

3646 

N 

24 

M 

54.08 

M 

54.58 

S.D, 

31.54 

S.D. 

13.39 


ard deviation of school means is 13.29, or more than 4 times as 
large as would be expected on the hypothesis of random sampling. 

In consideration of these much-larger-than-chance differences 
between schools, let us consider further our illustrative sample of 
500 pupils of Iowa eighth-grade pupils. It is very obvious that 
had all of these pupils come from a single school, the sample would 
represent a very poor basis for generalization about the popula- 
tion, particularly in contrast to a truly random sample of equal 
size. In the random sample, hundreds of different schools would 
be represented, in the sample just considered only one is repre- 
sented — and that might be one of the schools in which the level of 
achievement is very high, or it might be one in which the level is 
very low. It should be equally evident that a sample in which 
only 10 schools are represented is neither as good as nor equivalent 
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to a random sample of 500 cases from the population at large. 
With so few schools involved, the danger is appreciable that we 
might by chance have selected 10 good schools, or 10 poor ones, or 
that most of the schools used are good schools or poor ones. If 
then, we were to use the standard-error-of-the-mean formula with 
this sample, substituting 500 for «, we would very seriously exag- 
gerate the reliability of the mean. In spite of the fact that it 
contains 500 pupils, this sample must be considered as a very 
“small” sample — a sample of only ten schools — and in order to 
evaluate any estimate derived from it we must have a sampling 
theory appropriate for small samples. 

In general, then, many of the samples employed in educational 
research consist of a small number of intact groups (such as classes 
in the same or different schools, groups of pupils in separate build- 
ings in the same system, or groups of pupils from different com- 
munities or geographical regions), or of a small number of sub- 
samples selected from different “strata” in the population (in the 
case of controlled samples). In all such cases, the “size” of the 
sample is dependent, not upon the number of individual observa- 
tions, but upon the number of intact groups or subsamples of 
which the total sample is constituted. In other words, the unit of 
sampling in educational research is often the class, the school, or 
the community, rather than the pupil. It is for this reason that 
the need is so great in educational research for a special small 
sample theory, and that this text is in so large part devoted to an 
exposition of this theory. 

7. THE TECHNIQUE OE RANDOM SELECTION 

It is a fact of extreme practical significance that aU mathemat- 
ical sampling theory is based finally on the assumption of random 
selection, and that any application of this theory is valid only to the 
degree that the samples employed have been so selected. We may 
note at once, however, that random selection does not always 
mean simple random sampling. We have seen, for instance, that 
controlled samples or matched samples are not simple random 
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samples, but that they may involve random selection, and that it 
is therefore sometimes possible to deduce the sampling distribu- 
tions for estimates obtained from such samples. Simple random 
s ampling is often impracticable in educational research, but it is 
nearly always possible to plan our investigations and e:q)eriments 
so as to provide for random selection, and thus to utilize sampling 
theory in interpreting our results. Since those interpretations will 
be valid only to the degree that the selection was actually random, 
it is obviously important that the student be provided with a tech- 
nique that will insure random selection, in so far as that is possible. 

In many of the instances in which random selection is necessary 
in educational research, the selection is made from a relatively 
small number of cases. This is particularly true in experimental 
work. For example, in each of the schools involved in a methods 
experiment, we may wish to divide the seventh-grade pupils at ran- 
dom into two or more equal groups to be taught by different meth- 
ods, or we may wish to assign the classes (as already organized) at 
random to the different methods. Again, we may divide the 
available pupils into levels of intelligence, and within each level 
assign the pupils at random to the experimental treatments. 

One method of making random selections in situations of this 
kind may be described as the “lottery” method. For example, if 
we wished to split a group of 30 pupUs at random into 3 groups of 
10 each, we could prepare 30 cards or slips of paper on each of 
which is written the name of one pupil, shuffle or mix these cards 
very thoroughly, and then “deal” or draw blindly 3 sets of 10 
cards each. This is a troublesome procedure, however, and intro- 
duces the danger of bias through improper mixin g or drawing of 
the cards. 

A more certain and more convenient procedure is to make use of 
a table of “random numbers.” For the convenience of the stu- 
dent, a part of one such table is reproduced in the Appendix (Ta- 
ble 18). The manner in which the original table was constructed 
is desaibed on page 18 of Statistical Tables jor Biological, Agri- 
cultural and Medical Research, by R. A. Fisher and F. Yates 
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(Oliver &■ Boyd, London, 1938). It is sufficient to say here that 
the digits in this table were so selected that any digit from o to 
9 had an equal chance to appear in any given position in the table. 
The manner in which this table may be used should be made dear 
by the following illustrations. 

Illustration No. i : Jo assign 5 classes at random one to each of ^esc- 
perimnUd treatments. 

Number the dasses and the treatments separately from i to 5 
in any order whatever. Sdect any point at haphazard in the table 
of random numbers. Reading in any direction from this point 
(right to left, bottom to top, diagonally, etc.) read the first five 
mlike two digit numbers (skipping any that may previously have 
been read) from the table. Assign the first of these numbers to 
dass I, the second to dass 2, etc. The dass with the highest ran- 
dom number wUl then be assigned to treatment 1, that with the 
second highest to treatment 2, etc. 

Suppose, for example, that the first number selected haphaz- 
ardly is that in the 14th row and the 4th double column on the first 
page of Table 18. Reading to the right from this point, the 
first five unlike two-digit numbers are 19, 95, 50, 92 and 26. The 
second dass would therefore be assigned to treatment i, the fourth 
to treatment 2, the third to treatment 3, etc. 

The "starting point” in the table should be determined before 
looking at any number in the table. In the preceding case, for m- 
stance, the dedsion to begin with "the 14th row in the 4th col- 
umn on the first page of the table” should be made before looking 
in the table. Otherwise one might, without being fully consdous 
of the fact, begin with a large number, and thus in effect deliher- 
atdy insure that dass i will receive treatment i, or otherwise bias 
the selection. Furthermore, once having selected the starting- 
point and direction, no peculiarity in the numbers read should be 
permitted to cause one to discard the results and start anew at 
another point. 
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Ulustxation No. 2: To sdect 20 pupils at random front 62 available 
pupils. 

Number the pupils from 00 to 61 in any order whatever. Turn 
to the table, and from any point and in any direction read the first 
20 two-digit numbers that are less than 62, skipping any number 
previously read. For example, beginning in the iith row of the 
5th column on the first page of Table 18 and reading downward, 
the first 20 unlike numbers below 62 are 46, 12, 13, 35, 43, 53, 
61, 24, S9, 06, 20, 38, 47, 14, II, 00, 60, 23, 19, and 53. The 
pupils who had previously been assigned these numbers would 
then be the ao required. If these nmnbers are checked off in the 
original list of numbered pupils as they are read from the table, 
there will be no difficulty in avoiding duplications. 

If the selection is made from more than 99 cases, we must read 
three- or four-digit numbers from the table, as the case may be. 
These may be secured by combining columns in the table. Sup- 
pose, for instance, we wish to select 15 schools at random from the 
418 high schools in a given state. We would first number all 
schools from 000 to 417 in any order whatever. We would then 
combine, say, the 7th double column (on the first page of Table 
18) with the first half of the next column to the right, to secure 
a “column” of three-digit numbers. Reading upwards from the 
bottom of this “column,” the first 15 unlike numbers less than 418 
are 044, 416, 377, 358, 061, 057, 389, 325, 091, 373, 299, 278, 271, 
332, and 395. The schools previously assigned these numbers 
would then constitute our sample of 15. If the total number from 
which the selection is to be made is a number like 160, for example, 
considerable “hunting” would be required in the table to find 
three-digit numbers less than this value. A more convenient 
procedure in such cases is explained by the following PYampla 

Suppose that we wished to select 5 cases at random from 120 
available cases, numbered from o to 119 in any order whatever. 
We would first observe that 120 is contained in 999 eight times, or 
that 8 X 120 = 960 is the largest multiple of 120 which is con- 
tained in 999. We would then select random numbers less than 
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960 from a three-digit column of the table, and divide each by 8 
dropping any remainder. The first five unlike quotients would 
then be the numbers of the cases selected. Suppose, for instance 
that we begin at a point in the table in which the following three- 
digit numbers appear in the order given below. 


Sandom Numbeis 

Quotients 

S6a 

70 

81s 

lOI 

- 982 


333 

40 

OS 7 

7 

81S 

XOI 

723 

go 


The cases numbered 70, loi, 40, 7, and 90 would then constitute 
our random sample of 5. 


Illustration No. 3: To Split a Group at Random into a Number of 
Equal Groups 

The problem of splitting a group at random into a number of 
equal groups would simply involve an extension of the procedure 
just described. Suppose we wish to select 3 random groups of 20 
each from 62 available pupils. We would first draw one sample 
of 20 m the manner already iUustrated. We would then continue 
readmg from the table until we had 20 more numbers (not previ- 
ously read) diat are less than 62. The pupUs with these numbers 
™uld constitute the second group. We would then continue as 
brfore to get tm more numbers (not previously read) less than 62. 
The pupils with these numbers would be discarded, the remaining 
.0 pupils would constitute the third group. If, again, the numbers 
ii^lie oripial list were checked off as read, there would be no 
difficulty m avoidmg duplications. 

tables of random numbers may be 
und described in the directions accompanying those tables.* The 

iVo. or Tracis for Computers, 
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methods here described, however, will be adequate for most situa- 
tions met in educational research. 

It may be worth while to point out here the possible defects in a 
certain method of sampling (of pupils) that has been frequently 
employed in educational research -the practice of making the 
selection schematically from a list in which the pupils' names have 
been arranged in alphabetical order. For example, we might take 
every 6th name in an alphabetical list of 95 names to secure a 
sample of 15, or if we wished to split the group into two equal 
groups, we might do so by selecting alternate names from the 
list. A selection of this kind should be free from bias (unless the 
selection is made from only part of the list), so far as measures of 
central tendency are concerned, but it may nevertheless not be the 
equivalent of a random selection. This is because of the possibil- 
ity that alphabetized lists may be “stratified,” since pupils with 
the same last name (or names beginning with the same letter) may 
be related, or of the same nationality, or otherwise more nearly 
alike than pupils selected at random. In general, particularly 
since it involves so little trouble, there is no excuse for failing to use 
the “random numbers” type of selection in situations of the type 
described. 



CHAPTER II 


THE USE OF THE DISTRIBUTION IN TESTING 
HYPOTHESES 

I. INTRODUCTORY 

In situations in which the members of a random sample may be 
classified into mutually exclusive categories, we may sometimes 
wish to know whether the observed frequencies in these categories 
are consistent with some hypothesis concerning the relative fre- 
quencies in these categories in the entire population. To take a 
simple illustration, suppose we have asked each pupil in a random 
sample of 90 to indicate which of three school subjects he likes best 
and that we find that 27 prefer subject A, 3 5 prefer B, and 28 prefer 
C. This seems to indicate that subject “B ” is liked better than 
^e others. However, the suggestion might be made that this is 
just the sort of distribution of responses we might readily get from 
a random sample of this akt even though all subjects were equally 
weU liked in the population at large. We might therefore set up 
the hypothesis that the distribution in the population is uniform, 
and ask how frequently we would expect the observed distribution 
for samples of 90 to “diverge” farther from a uniform distribution 
than did the one sample at hand. 

The manner in which this hypothesis may be tested has already 
been suggested in the preceding chapter. We must first devise 
some statistic which measures the “divergence” of fact from hy- 
pothesis in the sample at hand. We must then find what the sam- 
pling distnbution of this statistic would be if the hypothesis were 
true. We must then determine, from this distribution, in what 
p« cent of random samples of the given size the observed value of 
tms statistic would be exceeded if the hypothesis were true. If 
this percmtage is very small, we can then say with a correspond- 
mgly high degree of confidence that the hypothesis must be false, 
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sbce the only alternatives are that a very improbable event has 
occurred or that our sampling was faulty, neither of which may be 
acceptable. 

The statistic, X, needed to test this and a wide variety of similar 
h3T)otheses will be defined in the next section. Its sampling dis- 
tribution is generally considered one of the most important in all 
statistical theory. While its practical usefulness may not be as 
great in educational as in biological and other fields of research, it 
wUl nevertheless be worth our while to devote considerable atten- 
tion to it. 


2. THE MEANING OE X“ 

The statistic X (chi-square) may be defined as 

( 2 ) 

ft 

in which f, represents the observed frequency in a single category, 
f, the corresponding theoretical or hypothetical frequency, and in 
which the S indicates that the terms (/, — /, )*//« are to be summed 
for all categories. The manner in which X* is computed may be 
illustrated with the example already given. The observed fre- 
quencies (/,) in the preference categories A, B, and C are 27, 35, and 
28 respectively. The corresponding theoretical frequencies (/,) 
are those that would have been found had the facts for our sample 
corresponded exactly with our h3q)othesis of uniform distribution 
in the population. Hence the theoretical frequencies are 30, 30, 
and 30. The following tabular arrangement indicates the steps 
in the computation of X‘. 


Preference Category 

Jo 

Jt 


{So- lY 

(fo-JiY 

ft 

A 

27 

30 

-3 

9 

.300 

B 

35 

30 

S 

H 

.833 

C 

28. 

30 

“ 2 

4 

.133 

1.266 = X* 
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It should be immediately apparent that is an index of the di- 
vergence of fact from hypothesis. If each of the observed fre- 
qumcies agreed exactly with the corresponding theoretical fre- 
quency, X® would be zero. The greater the divergence of the mdi- 
vidual observed frequencies from the theoretical, the greater the 
value of X^ It should be noted, however, that X“, being based on 
the squares of the deviations (/, — /J, does not talce the direction 
of the deviations into account. This is a limitation of X“ which we 
shall consider later. 

It should also be apparent that X“ may be used as a measure of 
divergence from any other hypothesis that we may wish to set up. 
For example, we may set up the hypothesis that in the whole popu- 
lation the ratio of preferences for A, B, and C is as 8 : 5 : 5. Under 
this hypothesis, the theoretical frequencies would be 40, 25, and 25, 
and we could compute TC with reference to these theoretical fre- 
quencies just as we did with reference to the frequencies 30, 30, and 
30 which were consistent with our first hypothesis. We may then 
use this procedure to measure the divergence in our sample from 
any set of theoretical frequencies that we may wish to write down, 
noting, however, that in this example these theoretical frequencies 
must add up to 90. This means that, in setting up an h3q)othesis in 
this instance, we may assign any values we please to two of the the- 
oretical frequencies, but the third will of course be completely fixed 
by the first two selected. For example, if we assign the values 10 
and 52 (selected at will) to two of the frequencies, the third must 
be 28 if their sum is to be 90. We therefore say that there are 
only two degrees of freedom in this table — this concept, however, 
will be more adequately defined later. 

Let us now consider further our first hypothesis — that of a 
uniform distribution. It should be obvious that even though this 
hypothesis were true, we could hardly expect the observed fre- 
quencies in any random sample to agree exactly with the theoreti- 
cal frequencies. Due to chance fluctuations in the observed fre- 
quencies, nearly all random samples would show a value of X® other 
than zero; in some samples the value of X® would be relatively large. 


k. 
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in others relatively small. To evaluate our data, then, we must 
know how X® is distributed for random samples with the given 
number of degrees of freedom. Before considering this sampling 
distribution, however, it will be well to consider more ftdly the 
meaning of the concept of degrees of freedom. 

3. DEGREES OE FREEDOM 

The number of degrees of freedom in a table of frequencies is the 
number of those frequencies to which we may assign arbitrary 
values and still satisfy the external requirements imposed on the 
table. If we think of each frequency as occupying a cell in the 
table, the degrees of freedom is the number of cells that may be 
filled at will. When the only restriction imposed is that the fre- 
quencies add up to a given total, the number of degrees of freedom 
is one less than the number of cells, as we have already seen in the 
illustration used in the preceding section. In some instances, how- 
ever, additional restrictions are imposed, and the number of de- 
grees of freedom correspondingly lessened. 

For example, we might have a four-celled table, like the fol- 
lowing 

70 


47 


on which we impose the restriction that the cell frequencies in each 
row and column must add up to a fixed total for that row or col- 
umn. There are many combinations of cell frequencies, other 
than the one given, which will satisfy this requirement, as, for 
instance, those on page 34. However, we note that in writing in 
these frequencies, we could select only one frequency at will in 
each table. Having decided to write 15 in the upper left-hand cell 
in the first example, we had no choice but to write 55 in the upper 


II 

59 

9 

38 


20 97 
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42 


20 97 


70 

47 

20 97 


I 

69 

19 

28 


right-hand cell, 5 in the lower left-hand, and 42 in the one re- 
maining cell. In this table, then, because of the restrictions im- 
posed, we have only one degree of freedom. To illustrate further, 
suppose that we have a table with 3 rows and 7 columns. If we 
impose only the restriction that the 21 cell frequencies must add 
up to a single fixed total, we have 20 degrees of freedom in fill- 
ing the cells. If we specify that the column totals must equal 
certain fixed values, we have 14 degrees of freedom, 2 in ea ch 
column. If we impose the further restriction that the row totals 
must also equal fixed values, so that both row and column totals 
are fixed, we have only 12 degrees of freedom. 

Elustrations of the use of iC with tables like those just described 
will be presented later in this cliapter. There are many other 
types of restrictions that might be imposed on a table besides 
those concerned only with totals. Illustrations of some of these 
types of restrictions will also be presented later. The foregoing, 
however, will be sufficient for impiediate purposes to indicate what 
is meant by degrees of freedom. 


4. THE SAMPLING DISTRIBUTION OE X* 

The importance of the concept of degrees of freedom in the pres- 
ent discussion lies in the fact that the form of the sampUng dis- 
tribution of X* depends only upon the number of degrees of free- 
dom in the table from which it is computed. In other words, X’ 
shows the same distribution for all random samples in which the 
immber of degrees of freedom is the same, regardless of the size 
of the sample (so long as it is fairly large, say 50 or more, and no 
theoretical frequency is very small, say 10 or less). Due to Karl 
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Pearson, it is known that for any given number of degrees of free- 
dom the sampling distribution of X* is given by 

if -I 

y = yfle-iJc*(X’) » 

This equation will of course mean very little to the student not 
trained in mathematics, and no attempt will be made here to show 
how it was derived. However, from this equation it has been pos- 
sible to construct a table showing, for each of a number of degrees 
of freedom, what value of X“ is exceeded in each of a number of per- 
centages of random samples. This table is presented on page 36 
(Table 2). This table may be read as follows: For one degree of 
freedom (first row of table) we note that in 99 per cent of all ran- 
dom samples the value of X* would exceed .000157. In 98 per 
cent it would exceed .000628, in 5 per cent it would exceed 3.841, 
in 2 per cent 5.412, and in i per cent 6.635. For 6 degrees of 
freedom, X® would exceed 12.592 in 5 per cent of all random sam- 
ples, etc. The manner in which the table may be used wUl be 
made dear by the illustrations in the following sections. 

In general, as may be noted by examining the values in the mid- 
dle column (50 per cent) of Table 2, the median value of X® under 
a true hypothesis is very nearly the same as the number of de- 
grees of freedom. Hence if a value of X® less than the number of 
degrees of freedom is obtained, we may conclude at once that the 
hypothesis is tenable without bothering to refer to Table 2. 

When the number of degrees of freedom exceeds 30, the proba- 
bility of exceeding any given value of X® may be read from the nor- 
mal probability integral table by finding the normal deviate equiv- 
alent of X®. For example, suppose X® is 48.52 for 40 degrees of free- 
dom. The normal deviate equivalent of X* is then 
X = ■\/2 X® — y / 2 df — 1 = V 2 X 48.52 — "v/a X 40 — I = 

V" 97.04 — \/^ = 9.85 — 8.89 = .96. 

The probability of exceeding the given value of X® is then the same 
as the probability that a measure selected at random from a nor- 
mal distribution will lie to the right of a point -4- .96 c from the 
mean. (If * happened to be negative, the same interpretation ap- 
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plies. For example, if a; = — .62, the probability of exceeding the 
corresponding value of X” is the same as the probability that a 
measure selected at random from a normal distribution will lie to 
the right of a point - .62 a from the mean. The probability in 
this case would be about .732.) 

5. TESTS OF GOODNESS OE EIT 

One important class of tests in which X* is employed consists of 
tests of goodness of fit, meaning that they are tests of whether or 
not a table of observed frequencies “fits ” or is consistent with a cor- 
responding set of theoretical frequencies conforming to a given 
hypothesis. The illustration on page 31 is of this tsqie. In that 
example, the observed value cf X* was 1.266, and the number of 
degrees of freedom involved was 2. According to Table 2, for 
2 df., X^s as large as 1.266 would be exceeded in between 70 
per cent and 50 per cent of all random samples if our hypothesis 
were true. In other words, the observed value of 1.266 is just 
about what we would generally expect if the hypothesis were true. 
This of course does not establish that our hypothesis is true, but it 
certainly leaves us with no grounds for rejecting it as an h5q)othesis. 

Suppose, however, that for the same sample we test the hypoth- 
esis for which the theoretical frequencies are 40, 2 $ , and 25. In this 
case we would have 


Preference Category 

/o 

ft 

U>-fi) 

U<,~ft)^ 

(fo-fl)’ 

ft 

A 

37 

40 

- 13 

169 

4.22s 

B 

35 

25 

10 

100 

4.000 

C 

38 

25 

3 

9 

.360 

8.583 = X’ 


From Table 2 we see that, for 2 df., values of X’ as large as 8.585 
would in the long run be found in less than 2 per cent of all random 
samples. In other words, if our hypothesis were true, we could 
expect only once or twice in a hundred to find a sample which 
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diverged as far from expectation as the sample we have. Hence, 
we must conclude, either that the hypothesis is true and that a very 
improbable event has occurred, or that the hypothesis is false (as- 
suming that our sample is truly random). Unless we were being 
very conservative, then, we would probably feel justified in reject- 
ing this h39othesis. 

A procedure similar to that already described may be used to 
test the hs^othesis that the frequency distribution of some con- 
tinuous variable has a given form of distribution for a given popu- 
lation. Suppose, for example, that we wish to test the h3q)othesis 
that the scores on a certain psychological examination are nor- 
mally distributed for a certain population of school children. Sup- 
pose we have taken a random sample of 332 cases from this popu- 
lation, and find that the scores are distributed as follows: 


Scores 

Ftequenc 

150-159 

I 

140-149 

3 

130-139 

6 

130-139 

10 

110-119 

20 

100-109 

30 

90-99 

23 

80-89 

35 

70-79 

51 

60-69 

40 

50-59 

45 

40-49 

35 

30-39 

21 

30-39 

7 

10-19 

5 

0-9 

I 

332 

^ = 73.34 

S.D. = 38.07 


Since we are interested in the/om of distribution only, and not in 
the exact value of the true mean or true standard deviation, we 
will set up our theoretical frequencies so that they conform to the 
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mean and S.D. of the sample. In other words, our theoretical 
distribution must be normal, and have a mean of 73.54 and an S.D. 
of 28.07. How these theoretical frequencies may be obtained may 
be illustrated in the case of the interval 100-109. The upper limit 
of this interval is 109.5, which, is 1.281 S.D. from the mean; the 
lower limit (99.5) is .925 S.D. from the mean. Hence, according 
to the normal probability integral table,* we would expect, in a 
normal distribution, to find 39.99 - 32.25 = 7.74 per cent of the 
cases in this interval. Since the total number of cases is 332, the 
theoretical frequency for the interval is 332 X .0774 = 25.70. The 
theoretical frequencies for each of the intervals is given in the table 
below. It win be noted that the three original upper intervals have 
been combined into one, as well as the three original lower intervals. 
This is because the X* test should not be applied to a table in which 
any theoretical frequency is very small, and we combined these in- 
tervals to avoid such small frequencies. The steps in the computa- 
tion of X* are indicated in the table below. 


Scores 

Jo 

St 


(/.-/«)■ 

It 

130 and above 

9 

7.67 

(+) 

.2306 

I2O-I29 

10 

9.30 

(+) 

.0696 

IIO-II9 

30 

16.37 

(+) 

.8049 

100-109 

30 

25.70 

(+) 

•719s 

90-99 

23 

35-56 

(-) 

4-4363 

80-89 

35 

43.62 

(-) 

1-7034 

70-79 

SI 

46.91 

{+) 

•3566 

60-69 

40 

44-55 

(-) 

.4647 

SO-S9 

45 

37-35 

(+) 

1.5669 

40-49 

35 

27.72 

(+) 

1.9119 

30-39 

SI 

17.99 

(+) 

•5036 

29 and below 

13 

19.36 

(-) 

2.0893 

14-8573 = X* 


* A table appropriate to this purpose may be found in any introductory text in 
statistics. The table (Table 1 7) given in the Appendix to this book is not designed for 
this purpose, since it is to be entered with the probability to find the corresponding 
deviation, and aiso because the probability is derived from the sum of the areas in 
conesponding segments of both tails of the distribution. 
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Now before we may evaluate the observed X“, we must determine 
the number of degrees of freedom. If the theoretical frequencies 
had been determined independently of the observed frequencies, 
subject only to the restriction that their sum be 332, we would 
have II degrees of freedom — one less than the number of in- 
tervals. In this case, however, we have imposed the addi- 
tional restrictions that the mean of the theoretical distribu- 
tion be 73.54 and that its S.D. be 28.07. In such instances, 
we follow the rule that the number of degrees of freedom is reduced 
by one for each constant that has been derived from the observed 
frequencies. Since two constants (the M and S.D.) have been 
derived in this case, the number of degrees of freedom is 11-2 
or 9. 

In Table 2, we see that for 9 degrees of freedom, X* exceeds 14.86 
just slightly less than 10 per cent of the time. We hardly have an 
adequate basis, therefore, for rejecting the hypothesis of normal- 
ity, although the results certainly do not give us added confidence 
in that hypothesis. 

It has been previously noted that one limitation of X* as an index 
of divergence is that it does not take into consideration the signs of 
the individual deviations. This limitation is particularly serious 
in a test of the type just illustrated. In the preceding table, the 
signs in parentheses following the theoretical frequencies indicate 
the direction of the differences between the observed and theoret- 
ical frequencies. We note that there is a strong tendency for the 
outljdng deviations to be positive and for those near the middle to 
be negative. In other words, the observed distribution shows a 
marked tendency to be “flatter” or less peaked than a normal dis- 
tribution. This pattern of signs, which is ignored in the X’ test, 
constitutes strong evidence that the sample was not drawn from a 
normal population, and it is probable that if we had applied some 
more efficient test * of goodness of fit that takes these signs into 
consideration, we could quite confidently have rejected the hy- 
pothesis of normality. (Several actual instances in which the 

• See R. A. Fidier, Statistical Methods, Chaptet HI, Section 14. 
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X' test proved unsatisfactory for this reason are presented in 
Table 10, page 138.) 


6. TESTS OE INDEPENDENCE 

Another important class of tests involving X® consists of tests of 
independence, meaning that they are tests of the hypothesis that 
two variables or attributes are unrelated. The simplest case is 
that in which each classification is dichotomous, or in which there 
are only two categories for each variable. For example, we might 
wish to know if there is any significant difference in the perform- 1 
ance of boys and girls on certain items in a general science exam- 
ination. Suppose that, in a random sample of 150 pupils, consist- 
ing of 80 boys and 70 girls, 56 of the boys respond correctly to a 
given item, while only 34 of the girls respond correctly. These 
facts may be arranged in a table, as follows (the numbers in paren- 
theses will be explained later) : 


Right Wrong 


Boys 

56 

24 


(48) 

(32) 

Girls 

34 

36 


(42) 

(28) 


90 60 150 


The hypothesis we wish to test is that there is no relationship be- 
tween sex and performance on this item, or that in the population 
at large equal proportions of boys and girls would respond cor- 
rectly to the item. Since we are not interested in the true propor- 
" tions, but only in whether or not they are independent, we must 
make our theoretical frequencies conform to the observed marginal 

totals. We note that of the total sample made the correct 
ISO 

response, hence the observed frequencies would have agreed ex- 


actly with our h3qjothesis if of both the boys and girls had 
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rpflHff the correct response, that is, if X 80 = 48 boys and 

— X 70 = 42 girls had responded correctly. This would leave 
ISO 

32 boys and 28 girls in the column of incorrect responses. These 
theoretical frequencies are given in parentheses in the table above. 
It may be noted that the theoretical frequency in each cell is 
equal to the product of the corresponding marginal totals divided 
by the grand total. Only one need be thus computed, however, 
Binrp the others may be obtained by subtraction from the marginal 
totals. It may be noted also that the difference (fo - /,) between 
observed and theoretical frequencies is the same (8) for each cell. 
The value of X® is then 


8* ga ga ga 

48 32 42 28 


7.14 


We have already noted that there is only one degree of freedom in 
a 2 X 2 table when the restriction is imposed that the cell fre- 
quencies in each row and column add up to fixed totals. In Table 
2, for I d.f., we note that X® will exceed 7.14 less than i per cent 
of the time. Hence, in this case we can reject the hypothesis of 
inaependence with a very high degree of confidence. 

It should be dearly understood that while this test may reveal 
that there is some relationship between the traits involved, it does 
not indicate the degree of relationship. That is, a larger X‘ in an- 
other table (or a correspondingly lower probability that it is due 
to chance) would not necessaily mean a higher relationship, but 
only that we may more confidently assert that some relationship 
exists. 

Tests of independence may similarly be applied to any contin- 
gency table, regardless of the numbers of rows and columns. In 
any case, the theoretical frequency in each cell is equal to the 
product of the corresponding row and column totals divided by 
the grand total, and the number of degrees of freedom is the 
product of one less than the number of rows and one less than the 
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number of columns. It might be well to consider one illustration 
of this type. Suppose we wish to know if there is any relationship 
between the letter grades ^ven pupils in high-school physics and 
the number of courses in high-school mathematics previously taken 
by the pupils. Suppose we classify the pupils into 3 groups as to 
numbers of courses: those having had one course or less, those hav- 
ing had two courses, and those who have had three or more. For 
a sample of 1645, the contingency table for “ grades ” and “ courses ” 
might then be as follows: 


Co’irses 

Grades 

1 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Fd 


3 01 moie 

36 

(27.23) 

76 

(66.17) 

171 

(158.94) 

, 6S ^ 
(75.96) 

12 

(21.70) 

350 


(67.8s) 

i6s 

(164.86) 

. 377 , 
(395.98) 

S06 

(189.24) 

SI 

(54.07) 

S72 

t or leas 

*9 

(33.91) 

70 

(79.97) 

199 

(192.09) 

96 

(91.80) 

39 

(26.23) 

423 


laS 

311 

747 

357 

102 

164s 


The theoretical frequency in the upper left-hand cell, for example, 
is 350 X 128/1645 = 27.23, and the remaining theoretical fre- 
quencies are similarly computed. The value of X* is therefore 
(36 - 27 . 23 )V 27-23 + (76 - 66.i7)V66.i7 + .... 

+ (73 - 67-8s)V<57-8s + .... -h (19 - 32.9i)V32-9i + • • ■ • 

+ (39 - 26.23)V26.23 = 32.0589 

For 8 d.f., this value of X’ is exceeded much less than i per cent of 
the time under a true hypothesis. Hence, we may confidently 
reject the hypothesis that there is no relation between the number 
of mathematics courses taken by high-school students and their 
subsequent grades in high-school physics. 

7. TESTS OF HOMOGENEITY 

Tests of independence may sometimes be considered, from an- 
other point of view, as tests of homogeneity. The example on page 
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41, for instance, might be considered as involving a test of the 
hypothesis that the two sexes are homogeneous (that is, alik^ in 
their responses to the given test item. The following example may 
be more representative of tests of homogeneity in educational re- 
search. In a study of the difficulty of the items in an algebra ex- 
amination, it was found that the per cent of correct responses for 
certain items varied considerably from school to school. The 
question then arose of whether these variations were larger than 
could be attributed to chance, or were indicative of real differences 
in the difficulty of the items from school to school. In other words, 
were the schools fimdamentaUy homogeneous with reference to 
pupil performance on these items? For one of the items, the num- 
bers of correct and incorrect responses in 10 schools are presented 
in the table below. 


School 

Number 

I 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Totals 


Number 

Number 

Total 


Correct 

(R) 

Wrong 

CW) 

(T) 

r»/t 

5 

IS 

20 

1.2500 

20 

23 

43 

9.3023 

32 

62 

94 

10,8936 

23 

13 

36 

14.6944 

18 

41 

59 

5.4915 

4S 

62 

107 

18.9252 

9 

19 

28. 

2.8929 

34 

42 

76 

15.3105 

ZI 

31 

42 

2.8B10 

16 

65 

81 

3.1605 

213 

373 

586 

84,7019 


213 

-36348; g= .63653; pq= .23136 
^ ^ :23^ (84.7019- 213 X .36348) = 31-47 


The method of computing X* which has been employed in this 
table is the exact algebraic equivalent of the method described in 
the preceding section, but .takes less time. For data that have 
been arranged in 2 columns (in this case the i? and TF columns) the 
steps in this method of computation are as follows (the results for 
the example are given in brackets under each step) : 

(i) For each row separately, square the first frequency and 
divide by the sum of the two frequencies. 
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[For first row: sV(s + is) = = 1.2500] 

(2) Add these quotients for all rows. 

[84.7019] 

(3) Divide the first column total by the grand total. Call this 
result p. 

\P = 213/586 = .36348] 

(4) Find <? = I — and compute pq. 

[q=i- .36348 = .63652; pq = .23136] 

(5) Multiply the first column total by p, and subtract this 
product from the sum obtained in step (2). 

[84.7019 - 213 X .36348 = 7.2805] 

(6) Divide the result of step (5) by pq to get X*. 

[X’ = 7.2805/.23136 = 31.47] 

If desired, the computations may be based on the second column 
rather than the first, that is, "second” may be substituted for 
“first” in steps (i), (3), and (s). It will be apparent from step (i) 
that the computation will be more convenient if based on the col- 
umn containing the smaller frequencies. It is desirable, when us- 
ing this method, to carry the results of step (i) to at least three 
decimal places, and those of steps (3) to (5) to at least five. This 
method of computation may of course be applied only when one 
of the classifications contains only two classes. In tests of homo- 
geneity involving several classes in each classification, the method 
of computation described in the preceding section must be applied. 

As in any test of independence, the number of degrees of freedom 
in the contingency table is one less than the number of rows times 
one less than the number of columns. In tliis case, there are 
9 X I = 9 d./. In Table 2 we see that, for 9 d./., the observed 
value of X’ goes far beyond the i per cent point (21.666). Flence 
we may be practically certain that these schools are not homo- 
geneous in responses to this item, or that there are real differences 
m the dfficulty of the item from school to school. 

Incidentally, the data just considered are fairly representative 
of those that would be found for most items in most scliool exam- 
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inations intended for widespread use. It may be worth while, 
therefore, to draw attention to certain important implications of 
these facts. We may note, in the example, that the per cent of 
correct responses in the entire sample was 36.35. Since these 
schools are not homogeneous, it follows that we may not consider 
the pupils involved as a random sample of pupils from any popula- 
tion, and may therefore not apply the formula for the standard 


( IxCioo — «)\ . 

O’** ■= .J I to 


describe the reli- 


ability of this percentage. It means also that, in preliminary try- 
outs for difficulty of items intended for use in standardized tests, 
the important consideration is not the number of pupils involved 
in the try-out, but the number of schools represented. 


8. COMBINING PXOBABILITIES PROM INDEPENDENT 
TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE 

Suppose that three investigators have each conducted an inde- 
pendent experiment to determine the relative effectiveness of the 
same two methods of instruction, and that each has drawn his sam- 
ples at random from the same population. Suppose that each has 
used a different criterion test, and that it is therefore impossible 
to throw all results for each method into a single distribution for 
the purpose of a single combined comparison. The first investi- 
gator finds that, under the null h3T)Othesis, the chances are only 
8.2 in 100 of getting a chance difference as large as that he ob- 
tained; i.e. the probability is .082. The corresponding probabil- 
ities for the second and third investigators are .115 and .060 re- 
spectively. None has found a “significant” difference, but all 
observed differences favor the same method. Are the collective 
results significant of a real difference in favor of tbia method? 

This problem may be solved by thinking of each of these proba- 
bilities as corresponding to a given value of X’. It is known that the 
sum of a number of independent values of iC is itself distributed as 
, with a number of degrees of freedom equal to the sum of those 
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for the separate X"s. It also happens that, for 2 d.f., the value of X* 
^hich is exceeded in any given proportion (p) of cases is equal to 
- 2 log, p. Hence we may think of any probability as correspond- 
ing to a X’ whose value is - 2 log, p (for 2 d.j). We can thus com- 
pute a X’ for each probability, add these X*’s to secure a composite 
X’, and then evaluate this composite X* in the ordinary manner, 
its i-l being twice the number of probabilities combined. 

The rules for combining a number of probabilities are therefore 
as follows (these rules are for use with the more accessible tables 
of common logarithms) : 

(1) Find the common logarithm of each probability. 

(2) Add these logarithms and change the sign of the result. 

(3) Multiply this result by 4.60517 (= 2 X 2.302585) to get the 
composite X^ (The number 2.302585 is the “modulus con- 
stant” which transforms a common logarithm to a natural 
logarithm). 

(4) The number of dj, for the composite tC is twice the number of 
probabilities involved. 

For the example already given, the computation is as follows: 



log,o^ 

.082 

8.91381-10 

.“S 

9.06070-10 

.060 

8.77815-10 


26.75266-30 = - 3.24734 


X^" = 4.60517 X 3.24734 = 14.9s 

For 6 d./., this value of X* is exceeded between 5 per cent and 
2 per cent of the time. Hence the collective results are signifi- 
cant at the 5 per cent level, whereas no individual probability 
reached that level of significance. 



CHAPTER III 

SMALL SAMPLE ERROR THEORY 


I. AN IMPROVED ESTIMATE OF THE TRUE STANDARD DEVIATION 

We have noted earlier (page 19) that the standard deviations of 
sTflfl.11 random samples tend to be smaller than the standard devia- 
tion of the population, and that this is one of the reasons why it is 
invalid to use the observed standard deviation of a small sample 
in the formula for the standard error of the mean. We shall now 
consider the proof of this statement, and at the same time derive a 
formula for securing an unbiased estimate of the true standard 
deviation from the data for a single random sample. 

It will be convenient in this discussion to deal with the square 
of the standard deviation, rather than with the standard deviation 
itself. The square of the standard deviation of any distribution is 
known as the variance of the distribution. Accordingly, if d repre- 
sents the deviation of an individual measure from the mean of a 
sample, and n represents the number of measures, the variance of 
the sample is given by 

Now suppose that we take r random samples of n cases each from 
a population whose true mean is M. We shall call the first sample 
drawn sample i, and let jkfj represent its mean. We shall also 
let represent the deviation from of any measure in sample i, 
and let represent the deviation of the same measure from the 
population mean M. It then follows that 

Squaring both sides of this equality, we have 

= d! - 2 d,(M - If,) -1- (M - M^y. 

If we now sum such expressions for all of the n measures in sam- 
ple I, we get 

S = S i\ - 2{M - M,) 2 , d. -I- n{M - 
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which, since S d, = o, reduces, after transposition of terms and 
change of signs, to 

Xd\ = 'L d'^ - «(Jf - 

We may of course write a similar expression for each of our r sam- 
ples. These expressions may be arranged in column order for con- 
venience in summing, as follows: 

S d; = S di’ - niM - 

2 dj = 2 d'* - fi{M - 

2d» = 2dr-«(K-ilf,)* (4) 


2 d? = 2 d;* - n{M - 


The sum of the left-hand terms in (4) may be written as 2 (2 d®), 
meaning the sum of the sums of squared deviations from the sam- 
ple means. The sum of the first of the right-hand terms would be 
the grand total of the squared deviations from the population mean 
for all of the nr = N measures in all of the samples. This grand 
total may be written simply as 2 d'®, with the understanding that 
the summation is over all samples. The sum of the last terms in 
(4) may similarly be written as n in which the sub- 

script ^ is a general term referring to any sample, and in which the 
summation is for all values of p from i to r. Under this notation, 
we may write the sum of the expressions in (4) as 

2(2 d?) = 2 d'^- - H 2(iW - MpY, (5) 


which, upon dividing through by iV = nr, leads to 


or to 


2(2 dp _ 2 d^’* n7^{M-M,Y 
rn N nr ' 



2d'’ 

N 


2(Af - 


C6) 


r 
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We may now note that the left-hand term of (6) is the mean 

value of 3JI f samples. Let us now let r (and hence N 

as well) become infinitely large. The left-hand term is still the 

mean value of samples, but the first right-hand term 

becomes the true variance of the population, or crpgp. The second 
right-hand term becomes the variance of the sampling distribution 
of observed means, i.e., the square of the standard error of an ob- 
served mean, or But we know that 


Hence, (6) may be written as 


Mean value of ~ “ * 


» — 1 


It is now apparent from this equation that the mean value of 

that is, the mean of the sample variances, is less than the 

population variance, since {n — i)/w is of course less than unity. 
This is but another way of saying that the variance of a sample 
tends to be less than the variance of the population, which is what 
we set out to prove. Furthermore, by multiplying through in this 
equation by »/(» — i), we get 


Mean value 




This means that for a single random sample — ■ is an unbiased 

» — I 

estimate of the population variance, since in the long run its mean 
value is exactly equal to the true variance. It is on this basis, then, 
that we are able to write the formula 

est’d 


( 7 ) 
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SI 


3. THE SAMPLING DISTEIBIITION OF “i’ 

Ma-Mr 


We have observed (p. 19) that the ratio 


is not nor- 


est’d o-ja 

mally distributed for small samples, and that therefore we may not 
use the normal probability integral table to evaluate the signifi- 
cance of this ratio when the sample is small. This is true even 

thn n gh we get an improved estimate of ar^i by substituting / , 

, for the Cfop in the formula for the standard 


rather than 
error, as follows 



est’d (Tu 


_ "V” “ I _ 




I 

\n(n — 


( 8 ) 


If, then, we are to use the ratio in testing the hypoth- 

€5t Q (Tjif 

esis that the true mean has a value Mn, we must know the exact 
sampling distribution of this ratio. This ratio, using the improved 
estimate of <rjf, is known as the “i” statistic. That is, 

Mo-M„ 

( 9 ) 


i = 


/HZ 

yn(n — 


An English statistician, writing under the pen name of “ Student,” 
has shown that for random samples drawn from normal popula- 
tions, the sampling distribution of t is given by 

^ 




in which n is the number of cases in the sample. We may note that 
the denominator of this expression has its minimum value_\5dien 


this point. We no' 
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value of t whether t is positive or negative and that the distribution 
is therefore S3raunetrical. Finally, as t increases the ordinate y 
decreases, and the curve is asymptotic to the base line. The curve 
is much like the normal curve except that it is more peaked for 
small values of «, as we have noted previously. For large values of 
n, the distribution approaches the form of the normal distribution. 

A different distribution of t, of course, will be found for each 
value of n, or for each number of degrees of freedom. The number 
of degrees of freedom for any value of i is one less than the number 
of cases involved, that is, d.f. = n—i. Fisher has prepared a 
table * showing, for each value of d.f. from i to 30, what absolute 
value of t would be exceeded in i per cent of all samples, as well as 

in 2 per cent, 5 per cent, 90 per cent of aU such samples. 

This table is reproduced on page 53. 

The table for t may be read in the same manner as the table for 
X®. (The statistic t is a measure of the divergence of fact from hy- 
pothesis, just as is X*, although a different type of hypothesis is 
involved.) For example, for 3 d.f. (that is, for samples of 4 cases 
each), t exceeds the value .137 in 90 per cent of all random samples 
of this size if the hypothesis is true. For the same size sample, t 
exceeds .277 in 80 per cent of such samples, or exceeds 4.541 in 
2 per cent, etc. It should be remembered that the table teUs what 
absolute value of t (either positive or negative) is exceeded in a 
given per cent of random samples. Thus, while for a true h3^oth- 
esis t has an absolute value greater than 1.729 in 10 per cent of all 
samples of 20 (d.f. = ig), its value will exceed + 1.729 just 5 
per cent of the time, or lie below — 1.729 just 5 per cent of the time 
for samples of this size. 

It will be noted, in the last column of Table 3, that the value of 
i demanded for a given level of agnificance (the i per cent level) 

’ A somewhat diSerent Coim o£ the table is given in Yule and Kendall, Appendix, 
Table Si showing in what propottion o£ all samples of a given size (from k =• i to 
V = 20) the value of t will be hss than a given positive value (in tenths from o to 6). 
The symbol (nu) used in this table represents the degrees of freedom. In the table 
on page 166 of Fisher, Statislicai Methods for Research Workers, a small n is used for 
if. 
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becomes larger as the sample becomes smaller. In samples of 
31 cases {d.f. = 30), for example, t must exceed 2.750 to be signifi. 
cant at the i per cent level, but for a sample of 6 cases t must ex- 
ceed 4.032 to be equally significant. This is consistent with the 
fact that as the sample becomes smaller, the estimated in the 
denominator of i, and hence t itself, will become more variable. 
This does not mean that the sampling distribution of t is inexact 
for small samples. On the contrary, the sampling distribution of 
t is described exactly in terms of t itself, and does not require any 
estimate of a population parameter. While the denominator in t 
may be considered as an estimate of the standard error of the 
mean, t itself must be considered as a statistic computed entirely 
from the data given by the sample. 

3. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MEAN OF A SMALL SAMPLE 
We may now consider a concrete illustration of the use of the 
/-test. Suppose we have selected a random sample of 10 girls from 
a certain population of elementary school girls, and have found 
their weights to be 60, 68, 54, 59, 67, 62, 52, 59, 56, and 63 pounds. 
The mean of these weights is 60. Now suppose we have some ex- 
act hypothecs concerning the value of the true mean, such that the 
true mean is 56 pounds. With reference to this value of Mb, the 
value of t is 



Turning now to Table 3 we see that, if our h3rpothesis is true, an 
absolute value of t greater than 2.4 would be found in between 
S per cent and 2 per cent of random samples of this size {i.f. = 9). 
Hence we must conclude, either that our h3^othesis is true and 
that something has happened in our one sample that happens less 
than once in 20 times, or that our h3q)othesis is false. Whether or 
not we reject the hypothesis, then, depends upon the level of sig- 
nificance that we have arbitrarily dedded to require. This t is 
significant at the 5 per cent level, but not at the 2 per cent level. 
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It may be well to emphasize certain features of the logic involved 
in this t-test. In the preceding example, we found that if the true 
i ppgn were 56, the chances would be less than 5 in 100 of getting 
a / as large as 2.4 (in absolute value) in a random sample of this 
size. If our assumptions of random sampling and a normal popu- 
lation are satisfied, this is an exact statement, involving no esti- 
mates or approximations whatever. This, however, does not 
mean that if the true mean were 56 the chances would be less than 
5 in 100 of getting an obtained mean as high as 60 or as low as 52. 
Depending upon the population <r, these chances might be either 
greater or less than 5 in 100. Nevertheless, if t is significant at the 
I per cent level, we can be highly confident that our hypothesis con- 
cerning the true mean is false. 

The /-test may of course be employed to test any other exact 
hypothesis as to the value of the true mean, and it will often be de- 
sirable to establish the limiting values outside of which any such 
hypothesis may be rejected with a given degree of confidence. 
Suppose, for example, that we wished to determine the highest and 
lowest hypothetical values of the true mean of the population of 
elementary school girls which would be admissible at the i per cent 
level. To do this, we would find the value of t, in the last column 
of Table 3, for 9 d.J. We would then substitute this value and our 
estimate of the standard error of the mean in the formula for t, and 
solve for Mq — Mb- 

The computation in this case is as follows: 


Mq - Mb . 
est’d <Tu 


3-250 


Mq-Mb 

i.6s 


Mq- Mb = 1.65 X 3.25 = 5.36 

Hence the limiting values of the true mean are 60 ± 5.36, or 54.64 
and 65.36. We may then, at the i per cent level of confidence, 
reject any hypothesis that the true mean lies beyond these lim its, 
or, otherwise stated, we may be “practically certain” that the true 
mean is within these limits. 
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4 . THE SIGNIFICANCE OP A DIFFEEENCE IN THE MEANS OP 
INDEPENDENT SMALL SAMPLES 

The <-test of the significance of a difference between the means of 
two ernall samples is of much the same character as that just 
described. The hypothesis we really wish to test is that the two 
camplps were drawn at random from populations whose means are 
equd, that is, we may not be interested in other characteristics of 
the population, such as the standard deviation. We cannot use 
the i-test to test an hypothesis concerned only with the difference 
in the population means, since if the samples are drawn from popu- 
lations whose means are equal but whose variances differ, the i’s 
computed fr om a series of pairs of samples like these would not be 
distributed exactly as is indicated by the i-table. However, we 
can use it to test the hypothesis that both samples were drawn at 
random from identical normal populations, i.e., from normal popu- 
lations with the same mean and same standard deviation.* This, 
of course, is equivalent to saying that they were drawn from the 
same population, since populations with identical distributions 
may be considered as constituting a single population. 

If this h)q)othesis be true, then, according to the reasoning of the 
preceding sections, the best estimate of that we can make 
from the first sample alone is 

I 2dl 

est’d <Tp,p = i- 

\nj - I 

in which d, represents a deviation from the mean (AfJ of the first 
sample, and w, is the number of cases. A similar estimate may of 
course be made from the second sample. However, a still better 
estimate* of may be secured by considering both samples 
together. This best estimate is 

est’d 

* It has been suggested that the j-test may also be considered as a test of the hy- 
pothesis that the true means are equal, on the further hypothesis that the true variances 
are equal._ We may, if we wish, use the test later described in Section 6, page 60, 
to determine whether or not the latter hypothesis (of equal variances) is tenable. 

“ The proof of this, which is similar to that for (7), is left as an exercUe for the stu- 
dent. 
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Using this estimate of <Tpop, our best estimate of the standard error 
of M. is 


est’d 


+ s di fT 
+ - 2 'V 


The estimated standard error of M2 would be similarly obtained. 
Now, since the standard error of a difference between two inde- 
pendent measures is the square root of the sum of the squares of 
their respective standard errors = y/al -t- ff, ) , it follows that 
our best estimate of the standard error of the difference between 
Mi and Mt is 



Now t may be defined as 

^ Mi -M2 

est’d 

X 2 



for which the number of degrees of freedom is d.f. = », -1- — 2. 

To illustrate the i-test as applied to a difference, suppose we have 
two random samples, each from a different population, and that the 
individual measures for these samples are as follows: 

Sample i : 43, 37, 50, 23, 32, 31 = 6) 

Sample 2: 30, 24, 15, 42, 28, 19, 35, 7 («, = 8) 

The mean of the first sample is 36, and of the second is 25. The 
value of t is accordingly 



Now from Table 3 we find (in the row for d./. = 6 -|- 8 — 2 = 12) 
that in a large number of pairs of samples like this a value of t as 
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large as 1.93 would be found between 10 per cent and 5 per cent 
of the time. This value of /, then, fails to be significant at the 
5 per cent level. If we were using conservative standards, there- 
fore, we would not feel justified in rejecting the null hypothesis 
in this case. 

It is important to remember the exact nature of the hypothesis 
that we have tested. When the value of t exceeds that required 
for a given level of significance we may, with a corresponding de- 
gree of confidence, reject the hypothesis that the samples were 
drawn at random from the same or identical populations. While 
this is equivalent to saying that the samples came from different 
populations, it is not equivalent to sa3dng that the means of these 
populations necessarily differ. It is possible, though improbable, 
that the samples came from populations whose means are the same 
but whose standard deviations differ. In most applications this 
possibility need not concern us greatly, and we may generally be 
quite confident that the means do differ if t is highly significant. 
However, in case there is any doubt, it might be weU to make a 
separate test of the hypothesis that the true variance is the same 
for both samples. A method of testing this hypothesis will be 
presented in section 6 following. 

5. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF A DIFFERENCE IN THE MEANS OF 
RELATED MEASURES 

Quite frequently, when selecting two samples for the purpose of 
evaluating the effect of a variation in a given factor, we may select 
the cases in pairs, such that the members of a pair are more likely 
to be similar than two cases independently selected. One of our 
samples is then made up of the firet members of the pairs; the sec- 
ond sample is made up of the second members. For example, in a 
methods experiment, we may select pairs of pupils who have made 
equal scores on an intelligence test, and hence may expect them to 
be more nearly alike in achievement than randomly paired pupils. 
Again, we might sometimes have two measures for each pupil, 
one secured before and the other after a given “treatment,” and 
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may wish to know if the “treatment” has affected the mean 
status of the pupils. 

In such cases, if the paired measures are correlated, we may find 
the difference for each pair and then, for this distribution of differ- 
ences, we may determine whether or not the mean of the distribu- 
tion (the mean difference) differs significantly from zero. Suppose, 
for example, in a methods experiment in which the pupils had been 
originally “matched ” for intelligence, the final measures of achieve- 
ment were as follows: 

Achieveuent Scobes 


Pair 

Sample i 

Sample a 

Differencea 

I 

30 

16 

+ 4 

3 

34 

35 

— I 

3 

24 

33 

+ 2 

4 

37 

29 

-t-8 

S 

23 

24 

— I 

6 

35 

30 

+ 5 

7 

30 

37 

+ 3 

8 

29 

25 

+ 4 

Means 

29.00 

36.00 

-I-3-00 


The mean of the differences is 3.00. Hence, for Mg = o, the 
value of t for the distribution of differences is 


t = 


Mo -Mg 


3.0 - o 


I I 64 

V n(n - 1) V 8(8 — i) 


3-0 

1.07 


2.80 


If our h3^othesis were true, an absolute value of t this large would 
be found less than 5 per cent of tiie time (d.f. = 7). Hence, we 
may be reasonably confident that the observed difference is not 
due entirely to chance. 

It is worth noting that had we considered the measures in this 
example as independent measures, and had applied the i-test 
described in the preceding section, we would have found a # of i.oi 
(with 14 degrees of freedom), which would have made the differ- 
ence seem far from significant. 
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6. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF A DIFFEEENCE IN VAEIABIIITY FOR SMAT .t 

samples: the “f” test 

The significance of a difference in the standard deviations of two 
large samples is usually tested by comparing the observed differ- 
ence with its standard error, computed as 

in which the standard errors of the standard deviations are esti- 
mated as 


Ca — 




z, and O'er 





This procedure breaks down for small samples, primarily be- 
cause the standard deviations of small samples are not normally 
distributed. However, the significance of a difference in the 
standard deviations of two small samples may be tested in a man- 
ner similar to that employed with means. The hypothesis we wish 
to test is that the samples were drawn from equally variable popu- 
lations. Rather than deal directly with the difference between the 
observed o^’s, we wiU deal ■with the ratio between the corresponding 
estimates of the true variances. This “variance ratio” may be 
defined as 


. r S dl 
m which 0-; = L_ 

I 



and (Tj 



, or in which o-J and a 3 are 


the estimated o^’s of the populations sampled. 

The ratio F is always taken so that the larger variance is in the 
numerator. The number of degrees of freedom for each variance 
is one less than ■the n on which it is based. 

The test of significance which is based on this ratio is due to R. A. 
Fisher, who showed how the function z, Hr AtiH as 
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is distributed for pairs of random samples of various size combina- 
tions all drawn from the same population. Fisher prepared 
tables ‘ showing, for various combinations of degrees of freedom, 
how large a value of a is exceeded in s per cent, i per cent, and 
o.i per cent of an infinite number of pairs of samples of the given 
size combination. These tables, however, are relatively incon- 
venient to use; to use them, we must find the logarithm of the vari- 
ance ratio. To avoid this inconvenience, G. W. Snedecor com- 
puted the value of F corresponding to the value of a for each com- 
bination of degrees of freedom within a useful range, and prepared 
tables “ for F similar to Fisher’s tables for a. 

Snedecor’s table for F is reproduced on the following pages 
(Table 4) . The columns in this table correspond to the number of 
degrees of freedom for the larger variance, the rows to that for the 
smaller variance. Within each cell of the table two values of F are 
given. The upper number in each pair is the value of F that would 
be exceeded in 5 per cent of an infinite number of pairs of random 
samples (with the given numbers of degrees of freedom) all drawn 
from the same population. The lower number in each pair is the 
value of F that would be exceeded i per cent of the time. The 
5 per cent and i per cent points for combinations of degrees of free- 
dom not given in the table may be secured by interpolation be- 
tween those for the nearest combinations given. 

To illustrate the use of this table, suppose that for a sample of 

12 ^ 2 
9 cases ff, = -y- = 42.1 and for a sample of 5 cases 6,3. 

The value of F would then be = 6.68. 

6-3 

In Table 4 we find, for d./., = 8 and d./.j = 4, that an F of 6.04 
would be exceeded in 5 per cent of all pairs of samples of this size 

' R. A. Fisher, Slalistical Mclltods for Research Workers, Sixth Edition, Table VI 
pages 248-253, or Stalisiical Tables, by Fislier and Yates, pages 28—35, (The latter 
reference also contains tables for the variance ratio (E), and gives the 20 per cent 
and 0.1 per cent points, as well as the 5 per cent and i per cent.) 

* G. W. Snedecor, Slalistical Mielhods, Table 10.2, pp. 174— lyy. 



' Table 4 — Tabi:e*K)R-F 

(Upper numbers in the pairs are tiie s per cent points, lower or boldface numbers the i per cent points.) 



The function, F = e with eicponent s z, is computed in part from Fisher's Tabie VI Cs). Additional entries ore by interpolation, mostly graphicBl. 
I Kt-produced from Siaitsfieol Methods^ by G. W. Snedecor, by his permission end that of the publisbeis, Collegiate Press, Inc., Ames, Iowa. 



Table 4 {continued) — Tabie eor P 



The function, P vith ttposent 9 is oompated in part from Fisher's Table VI (3}. Additional entries are by inteipolationi mostly graphical. 












‘Hie function, f — e witti exponent 2 s, is oompated in part from Cisha's Table VI (3). Mditional entries are by interpolation, mostly graphical. 
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combination if the samples were drawn from equally variable pop- 
ulations, and that a value of 14.80 would be exceeded i per cent 
of the time. If our hypothesis were true, we would secure an F as 
large as 6.68 between i per cent and 5 per cent of the time just as a 
result of chance fluctuations from sample to sample. Whether or 
not we would describe the difierence in variability of these samples 
as “significant ” would then depend upon the “level of significance ” 
which we chose arbitrarily to employ. 

7. tttr SIGNIPICANCE or THE MEAN OE A SAMPLE CONSISTING OP 
RANEOMLY SELECTEE INTACT GROUPS 

We have noted in Chapter I that small sample error theory is of 
particular importance in educational research because so many of 
our samples consist of a small number of intact and relatively hom- 
ogeneous subgroups. Usually each of these groups consists of the 
pupils in a single dass, or under a single teacher, or in a single school 
or community. If these groups have been selected at random from 
all such groups in the population, it is possible to determine the sig- 
nificance of the obtained mean of the total sample by the procedure 
presented in the following illustration. 

This illustration is based upon actual data obtained from the 
1938 Iowa Every-Pupil Testing Program. Table 5 presents the 
distributions of scores on a certain achievement test in English Cor- 
rectness for the ninth-grade pupils in 1 1 Iowa high schools. These 
schools were selected at random from all schools of 6$ to 125 en- 
rollment that partidpated in the 1938 program. We note that a 
total of 414 pupils was tested in these 1 1 schools, and that the mean 
and standard deviation of the combined distribution are 164.3 
29.3 respectively. If we were to consider this as a random sample 
of 414 pupils, we would estimate the standard error pf the mean as 
29.3 

= 1.44, and hence we would say, at the i per cent levd of 

confidence, that the true mean of the population lies between 
160.48 and 168.12 (i.e., not more than 2.576 standard errors from 
the obtained mean). 
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This sample, however, is not a random sample of pupils, even 
though it is a random sample of schools. It is almost self-evident 
that a sample of, say, 37 pupils all selected from school No. i would 
not be as good a basis for generalization as a sample of 37 cases 
selected at random from all pupils in the entire population. In the 
random sample many different schools would be represented, and 
the mean would not be unduly influenced by the systematic supe- 

Table s 

Distributions of Scores on the 1938 Iowa Every-Pupil Test in 
English Correctness for the Ninth-Grade Pupils in ii Iowa 
High Schools 



Mean of Scbool Means b 1634; Mean of v'b b 26.0 


riority or inferiority of any one school. It should be equally evident 
that a sample of 414 pupils from ii schools is not as good as a ran- 
dom sample of 414 cases from all schools in the whole population. 

This sample, then, should be considered as consisting of ii 
schools rather than of 414 pupils. The mean of the sample should 
be considered as a weighted mean of ii school means, rather than 
of 414 pupil scores. The significance of this mean should be deter- 
mined from the distribution of the ii school means by means of 
the <-test as for a sample of 1 1 cases. 

If the number of cases is the same or very nearly the same for all 
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opWIr, it will be convenient to use as the mean of the sample the 
unweighted mean of the school means. The /-test may then he 
applied as in the following illustration, based on the data of Tabb 5. 


School 

Deviations from 

Deviations 

Means 

Unweighted Mean 

squared 

1734 

9.6 

92.16 

189.6 

35.8 

665.64 

I49.S 

-14.3 

204.49 

1S3-3 

- 10.S 

110.25 

176.6 

13.8 

163.84 

148.3 

- 15.6 

243.36 

161.9 

- 1.9 

3.61 

iSS-3 

- 8.S 

72.25 

174.3 

10.4 

108.16 

157.1 

- 6.7 

44.89 

163.7 

— I.l 

1. 21 

Total 1801. 8 

Sum of squared d’s = 

1709.86 

Unweighted 



Mean 163.8 

iij - > /1709.86 

est’d < ru=\l 3.94 



V II X 10 



If, as usually happens, the niimber of cases varies considerably 
from school to school, it will be necessary to deal with the weighted 
mean, and also to weight each squared deviation (of school mean 
from this weighted mean) by the ratio between the number of cases 
in the corresponding school and the average number of cases in all 
schools. In this instance, for example, the average number of 
pupils per school is 414/ 11= 37.65. Hence, the number of cases in 
School No. I is 37/37.65 = .9827 times as large as in the average 
school. For School No. 2 this ratio is 39/37.6 = 1.0358, for School 
No. 5 it is 44/37'6 = 1.6866, etc. The squared deviation of each 
school mean is then multiplied by the corresponding ratio, and 
these products are added to secure the sum of the weighted squared 
deviations. From this sum, the standard error of the mean is 
computed as before. These steps are illustrated below for the 
data of Table 5. 
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School 

Means 

Deviations from 
Weighted Mean 

Deviations 

Squared 

Ratio 

Weighted d^’s 

173-4 

9.1 

82.81 

.9827 

81.38 

i8g.6 

25-3 

640.09 

1.0358 

663.01 

I 49 -S 

— 14.8 

219.04 

.9562 

209.45 

1 S 3-3 

II. 0 

121 00 

.9031 

io 9..^8 

176.6 

- 12.3 

151.29 

1.6866 

255.17 

148.2 

— I6.I 

259.21 

.9296 

240.96 

161.9 

- 2.4 

5.76 

I.I42I 

6.58 

155.3 

- 9.0 

81.00 

.9562 

77-45 

174.2 

9.9 

98.01 

1.0093 

98.92 

IS 7-1 

- 7.2 

51.84 

1.0093 

52.32 

162.7 

— 1.6 

2.56 

.9031 

2.31 


Sum of weighted squared d’s 

= 1796.83 

Weighted 
Mean 164.3 

est’d du 

. /i 796.83 
“ V n X 10 

= 4.03 


^ j 168.12 — 164.3 

For Mg = 168.12, t = .07 

4-03 

For Mh = 177, t = 3. IS 

The method of computation that was used in the preceding ex- 
ample is not the easiest to employ, and was presented only to show 
the essential nature of the procedure. A more convenient method 
of computation is to multiply each school mean by the total of the 
scores on which it is based, to add these products, and to subtract 
from this sum the product of the mean of the total distribution and 
the sum of all scores. This result should then be divided by the 
product of the total number of pupils and the number of degrees 
of freedom (one less than the number of schools) to yield the square 
of the standard error of the mean.* The square root of this result 


' This procedure may be expressed in terms of a formula, as 


est’d 0- u 


Z MfTp- OM • GT 
Nir- i) 


in which Mp represents the mean for any school, Tp the corresponding sum of pupil 
scores, S UpTp the sum of the MT products for all schools, GM the general mean for 
all schools, GT the grand total of pupil scores, N the total number of pupils, and r 
the number of schools. The theoretical basis for this method of computation will be 
explained iater in the discussion of analysis of variance, pages 87 to ga. 
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will then be the desired standard error. In this example, using 
data from Table s, we find the sum of all products of mpnn s and 
totals, as follows; 

(6416.5) (173 4) + (7395-5) (189.6) + (5382.0) (149.5) + • • • etc. 

= 11,246,655.75 

We then find the product of the total and mean for the combined 
distribution and subtract this product from the result just ob- 
tained, as follows: 

11,246,655.75 - (68043.0) (164.3) = 67190.85 

If this is done on a Monroe calculator, or a siTnilar compu ting 
machine, this result can be obtained without any transcription. 
The procedure is to secure the first product, then leave it in the 
lower dial while the second product is secured, etc., until aU prod- 
ucts of totals and means for individual schools have been cumu- 
lated. The product of total and mean for the combined distribu- 
tion may then be subtracted from the result already in the machine 
by “multiplying backward.” 

We now divide this result by 414 X 10 = 4140, to secure 
est’d <Tu = = 16.2296 

, 4140 


The square root of this result is the estimated standard error of 
the mean, in this case 


est*d ffu = '\/i6.2296 = 4.03, 


which is the same result obtained before by the more laborious 
computational procedure. 

We note that in the case of this illustrative problem the results 
secured from the unweighted data were approximately the sn tnp as 
those secured from the weighted data. This is because the num- 
ber of cases was nearly constant for the schools used in the illus- 
tration. Ordinarily, of course, the latter computational procedure 
should “be employed. 

I We mf y now see how invalid were the results secured (page 66) 
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when the whole sample was considered as a random sample of 414 
pupils. This false assumption led to an estimate of 1.44 as the 
standard error of the mean, whereas the more valid estimate is 
4.03. On the basis of the assumption of random sampling, we 
reasoned that the true mean could hardly exceed 168.12. When 
we use the more valid estimate of the standard error and apply the 
/-test, we find that for an Mj even as large as the value of / is 
only 3.15. For 10 degrees of freedom, this large a value of t just 
fails to be significant at the i per cent level. The m e an of this 
sample, then, is not nearly as reliable as the mean of a sample of 
414 pupils selected at random, and the application of the usual 
large sample techniques which assume random .sa.mplmg would be 
seriously misleading. 

It should be noted that an underlying assumption in the /-test is 
that the measures from which / is computed are a random sample 
from a normal population. In the case just considered, this im- 
plies that the ii school means must be considered as a random 
sample of the means of all such schools m the state, and assumes 
that these means will be normally distributed. This latter as- 
sumption may be fairly well satisfied if the individual schools are 
of approximately the same size, but it is less likely to be if they 
differ widely in size. There is reason to believe, however, that the 
/-test is reasonably valid even though the form of distribution for 
the population sampled differs considerably from that of the nor- 
mal curve. 

This method also assumes that the variability within schools is 
fundamentally constant from school to school; that is, it assumes 
that tlic differences in variability from school to school are no 
larger than would be found in random samples of the same size. 
This will be given further consideration in the discussion of 
analysis of variance. 

It should be noted also that if the number of schools is very 
small, there will be a considerable loss due to the small number of 
degrees of freedom upon which the / is based. (This will not be 
serious if the number of schools is 10 or larger, since, as we may 
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note in the table for t, the critical value of t for any given level of 
significance does not decrease markedly for further increases in 
d.f.) 

It may be worth observing that the foregoing considerations are 
of particular significance in the evaluation of a norm established 
for a standardized test.* Many current norms, while based on 
large numbers of pupils, include pupils from only a very small 
number of schools. A norm of this type, even though based on 
several thousand pupils, may be no more reliable than one based 
on a truly random sample of only 50 or 100 pupils. 

8 . THE SIGNIFICANCE OF A DIFFEBENCE IN MEANS FOE SAMPLES 
EACH OF WHICH CONSISTS OF EELATIVELY 
HOMOGENEOUS SUBGROUPS 

When each of two samples is of the character of that of Table 5, 
and when the subgroups in one sample are independent of those in 
the other, the difference in means for the two samples may be 
evaluated in a manner suggested in Section 4, pages 56-58. For 
the first sample, we would find the sum of weighted squared devia- 
tions of the means of the subgroups from the weighted mean of 
that sample. This would be done by (i) adding the products of 
totals and means for the subgroups, (2) subtracting the product of 
total and mean for the sample, (3) dividing the result by the total 
number of cases, and (4) multiplying this result by the number of 
subgroups. (Note that this last multiplication was not necessary 
in the example with Table 5.) The sum of the weighted squared 
deviations of subgroup means from the general mean would simi- 
larly be found for the second sample. The sum of t^''se two sums 
is then the same as (S dj -1- S d*) in formulas (10) and ( 11 ), and the 
rest of the procedure would bo that suggested on page 57, »i repre- 
senting the number of subgroups in the first sample, and the 
number of subgroups in the second. 

To illustrate this procedure, suppose that for two samples lilce 

^ Lindquiat, E. F., “Factors Determining the Reliability of Teat Norms.” Journal 
oj Edtteatiomd Psychology, 21:513-30 (October, 1938). 
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that of Table 5 the totals and means for the various schools are as 
follows: 

Totals and Means for Subgroups in Two Samples 



The sum of products of school totals and meansj minus the product 
of the grand total and weighted general mean for Sample i is 
aiio.6. For Sample 2 the corresponding result is 6252.6. The 
sum of weighted squared deviations (S d’) for Sample i is then 

= 79 - 9 S» and (S d“) for Sample 2 is = 214.55. 

We may then substitute in Formula ( 11 ) as follows: 
t 


We note in Table 3, for 10 degrees of freedom, that this is almost 
the value of t that would be exceeded 40 per cent of the time by 
chance alone. Clearly this difference is not significant. 

If the subgroups in the two samples have been paired on some 
basis such that there is a significant correlation between the 
of the paired subgroups, a different procedure must be followed. 
H the numbers in all subgroups are the same (or very nearly so), 
we may deal with the unweighted means, following the procedure 


26.89— 24.18 2.71 

V 79 - 9 .'{ + gI4-55 \ tl .~ t \ V 10.10 

s + v-g ) Is 7/ 
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suggested in Section 5, page 58. To illustrate, suppose we have 
the scores made on a test in world history in 6 high schools, that 
the numbers in each high school are very nearly the same, and that 
there is very nearly the same number of boyn as of girls in each 
school. Suppose that the means are as given below. 


Mean Scores oe Boys and Girls m Each School Separately 



Means 

Boya 

Girls 

Differences 
in Means 

School I 

34.7 

34-6 

O.I 

3 

44.4 

37 -S 

6.9 

“ 3 

41.0 

39 -a 

1.8 

“ 4 

34 -S 

34-1 

0-4 

“ s 

33-5 

* 9 -S 

4.0 

“ 6 

47.8 

41.6 

6.3 

Totals 

a 3 S -9 

216.5 

19.4 

Means 

39-31 

36-08 

3-23 

Sd’ 

180.56 

92.3s 

4«-73 


We note at once that there is some correlation between the means 
for boys and girls. The school (#6) whose mean for boys is highest 
is also that whose mean for girls is highest, and the lowest mean 
for boys (#5) is also associated with the lowest for girls. Accord- 
ingly, the estimated standard error of the mean of the differences 
(3.23) in school means for the sexes is 



and hence t = 3.23/1.19 = 2.71. 

For 5 degrees of freedom, an absolute value of ^ as large as 2.71 
would be found less than 5 per cent of the time if the true difference 
were zero, or a positive value of t this large would be found less 
than 2.5 per cent of the time. We are therefore fairly well justified 
in asserting that boys in general are superior to girls in general in 


\ 
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achievement in world history, although the evidence may not be 
as strong as we should like it to be. 

It will be interesting to compare these results with those that 
would be obtained by the method of Section 4, pages 56-58. In 
this case, the estimated standard error of the difference is 


est’d (Tu -u “ 
1 2 


180.56 - 92.35 /i I 
6 + 6-2 U'^6 


= 3-0 


This estimate is much larger than before (1.19) and t now becomes 
3,23/3.00 = 1.08. 

For 10 degrees of freedom, this absolute value of t would be ex- 
ceeded by chance alone at least 30 times in 100. Hence, this test 
would make the difference appear much less significant tha n it 
really is. 

The first of these tests, then, takes advantage of the homoge* 
neity of achievement in individual schools. It should be noted, 
however, that this procedure again deals with unweighted mpan s 
and that there is considerable loss due to the RTna.]] number of 
degrees of freedom involved. A still more adequate test which 
may sometimes be employed in situations like this - a test which 
takes differences in size of school into consideration — will be sug- 
gested later by the methods of analysis of variance (see pages 
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the importance of design in educational 
experiments 

I. TTTP. need tor me^tjres ot precision 
The fundamentRl“purpose^'or most experimental research in 
education is to discover the effects upon the pupil of specific varia- 
tions in his environment or training. The typical procedure in 
such experiments is (i) to select two or more groups of pupils, each 
of which is presumably representative of some defined population 
about which generalizations are to be established, (2) to subject 
each of these groups to one of a number of prescribed “treat- 
ments,” (3) to secure criterion measures of the final status or 
change of status of each pupil with reference to the particular trait 
or traits which the treatments are intended to modify, and (4) to 
analyze and evaluate the results by means of statistical techniques, 
The precision of any such experiment may be defined as the 
degree to which the observed differences in results from group to 
group are due only to the differences which have been deliberately 
introduced into the “treatments.” The precision of the experi- 
ment will then depend upon the success with which all factors 
which might otherwise affect the results, other than the deliberate 
variations in “treatment,” have been controlled or equalized (or 
corrections made) from group to group, and upon the extent to 
which the criterion measures really measure the things which they 
are intended to measure. 

Absolute precision is, of course, impossible. The factors which 
may conceivably affect the results are ordinarily too numerous and 
complex even to permit the identification of all of them, to say 
nothing of their equalization or measurement, and the effects which 
it is desired to measure are often only vaguely defined, and may 
usually be measured only indirectly and with high fallibility. The 
results obtained from an experiment may therefore never be taken 
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at their face value, but must always be considered as only approxi- 
mate in character, or as likely to be in error by some indefinite 
amount. In other words, it is always possible that any observed 
difierence in results is due, not to the treatment differences, but to 
uncontrolled and unmeasured variations in factors extraneous to 
the purposes of the experiment. 

While it is obviously impossible to determine the magnitude and 
direction of these errors, it is sometimes possible to determine the 
probability that the error arising from certain sources will exceed a 
given magnitude, and thus to estimate the maximum error that it 
is reasonable to suppose might arise from those sources. Allow- 
ance may then be made for this maximum error in the evaluation 
of results and, if the other sources of error have been adequately 
controlled, the experiment may yet lead to sound and useful con- 
dusions. 

It is extremely significant that unless one has a fairly definite and 
dependable (even though subjectively derived) estimate of the 
maximum error which might be present in an obtained difference, 
one can draw no useful conclusion from that difference, no matter 
how precise it may be in reality. So long as the error may be of 
any magnitude, it is always conceivable that the difference is due 
to error alone. Given a dependable estimate of error, one can 
demonstrate that certain hypotheses are inconsistent with the 
results obtained; without any such estimate any hypothesis what- 
ever is admissible, including of course the hypothesis that there are 
no real differences in treatments. 

In a very real sense, then, it is more important to know the 
degree of precision of an experiment, whether high or low, than it is 
that the precision be in reality high. An observed difference in 
results may be of very low precision and yet reveal conclusively 
that there is a corresponding difference in treatments, if one can 
demonstrate objectively that the maximum error, however large, 
could not alone account for all of tlie observed difference. In 
other words, a difference may be statistically significant even 
though very unreliable. On the other hand, an investigator may 
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so design and conduct an experiment that the degree of precision 
attained is in reality very high, but unless he knows and can con- 
vince others that this is the case, that is, unless he can set definite 
limits to the errors present, anyone may successfully contend that 
the observed differences, regardless of their magnitude, are in fact 
due to error alone. 

In Hpgigm'ng an experiment, then, it is just as important to pro- 
vide for an objective and dependable estimate of error as it is to 
provide for bi g>i predsion. In fact, no efforts to increase the pre- 
dsion of an experiment will be of any avail unless one can also 
dependably describe the increased degree of predsion attained. On 
the contrary, if by some device one eliminates a certain source of 
error, and yet continues to employ an estimate of error that still 
mnVpc; allowance for errors from that source, the experiment may 
even appear less condusive than otherwise. This is because the 
observed differences may actually become smaller (since there is no 
longer any possibility of their being inflated by this particular 
source of error), but this fact will only make the available esti- 
mates of error appear larger in relation to the reduced differences. 
This is a mistalte that has very frequently been made in educa- 
tional research, as will be shown by illustrations later. 

It should therefore be a maxim of experimental design that if a 
given source of error cannot be eliminated both from the experi- 
mental results and from the estimates of error, it had better not be 
diminated at aU. In other words, it may sometimes be desirable 
to select an experimental design that will lead to lower predsion 
than another, if the first design will permit a valid estimate of 
error and the second will not. 

2. SOtTRCES OF EEB.OB. IN EDUCATIONAL METHODS EXPERIMENTS 

With reference to this problem of the estimation of error, we may 
distinguish between two major sources of error in experiments of 
the t3q)e considered. The first of these is the possibility that the 
experimental groups are so unlike one another in their ability to 
profit by any treatment which may be administered that the ob- 
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served differences in results are due entirely to differences in the 
groups themselves, rather than in the treatments received by 
t hem. The second is the possibility that, in spite of the precau- 
tions taken, other factors than those involved in the treatments 
may have been permitted to vary from group to group during the 
course of the experiment, and that these uncontrolled variations 
alone or in part account for the differences observed. The first 
type of error arises from individual differences among the pupUs 
constituting the groups, the second from variations in outside 
factors affecting the groups as a whole. The first may be illus- 
trated in an experimental comparison of two methods of instruction 
by differences in the intelligence or learning ability of the pupils 
within the experimental groups, or in the quality of their home 
environments, or in their established habits of study. The second 
may be illustrated in the same situation, by differences in the abil- 
ities of the two teachers selected to teach the experimental groups, 
or by differences in the circumstances attending the administration 
of the methods, such as the fact that one group was taught in a 
poorly ventilated and the other in a well-ventilated classroom. 

In a single experiment, objective estimates may be derived only 
for errors of the first of these two types. This is because the only 
baas we have for the estimation of error is the mathematical theory 
of probability. In order to utilize this theory, it is essential that 
the “error” variables be distributed strictly at random with refer- 
ence to the treatments compared. It is also essential that there be 
a number of observations for each treatment, since no statement 
of probability can be based on a single observation. In a properly 
designed experiment, therefore, all errors related to pupil-variables 
may be readily taken into consideration. The pupils may be as- 
signed at random to the treatments, and since there is a number 
of pupils in each group, it is possible to compute a measure of the 
variability of results from pupil to pupil under each treatment, 
and this in turn will make possible an estimate of the variation in 
means (or other derived measures) that would be expected for 
ouiei random groups of the same size and given the same treat- 
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ment. Errors arising from variations outside the groups, however, 
may not be so treated. For example, in a methods experiment in 
which there is only one teacher for each method, no estimate may 
be made of the degree to which the results would vary for other 
teachers using the same method, that is, there would be no possi- 
bility of discriminating between the error in results due to the 
teachers and the real differences due to the methods. In a single 
experiment then, the only recourse for the experimenter is to at- 
tempt to eliminate the second type of error entirely. 

While errors of the second t3ipe may, with proper care, be mark- 
edly reduced, they obviously cannot be eliminated. This has 
heretofore constituted one of the principal limitations of experi- 
mental methods in education, since the methods of statistical 
analysis usually employed do not take this second type of error 
into adequate account in the estimate of error. To make matters 
worse, the methods of control over this source of error which have 
been employed have often rendered invalid the estimate of error 
due to pupn variables, and have sometimes reduced the magnitude 
of the observed differences without any reduction in the error 
estimate. 


3. TYPES OE EXPERIMENTAL DESIGNS 

To clarify the principles and observations which have thus far 
been presented in generalized form, it may be well to consider a 
number of concrete illustrations. Let us suppose that an experi- 
ment is to be designed to determine the relative effectiveness of 
two methods of teaching speUing to fourth-grade pupHs, and let 
us consider specifically the relative merits and limitations of sev- 
eral experimental designs representative of those that have fre- 
quently been employed in educational research. We shall first 
describe briefly the essential feature of each design and then com- 
ment on its merits and limitations. In all illustrations we shall 
assume that the experiment is of the same duration, say 1 2 weeks, 
that the criterion is a list-dictation type of spelling test based on a 
random sampling of the words taught, and that this test is in 
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all cases administered under the same conditions at the dose of the 
pyp priment. It will also be assumed that the crudal comparison in 
each case will be a comparison of the mean scores on the criterion 
test for the experimental groups. The two methods, which need 
not be described, will be referred to as Methods A and B. 

Design I: Experiment conducted in a single school enrolling 48 
fourth-grade pupils. These pupils assigned strictly at random to 
two specially constituted classes of 24 pupils each. One dass 
taught by Method A, the other by Method B, but by different 
teachers. 

Comments: This design will permit a perfectly valid estimate 
of the errors due to pupil-variables, such as differences in initial 
spelling ability or differences in learning ability, but only of such 
errors. The appropriate error estimate and test of significance 
for the difference in means in this case would be that described in 
Section 3 of Chapter III (pages 54-55)- The predsion of the ex- 
periment, even with reference only to errors of the first t3^e, will 
be quite low. Pupils are so variable in ability to profit by instruc- 
tion that random samples of this size are likely to differ widely in 
this respect and this difference in ability could alone account en- 
tirely for a difference in means much larger than is likely to be pro- 
duced by any two methods. Uncontrolled variations outside the 
groups, such as teacher differences, are of course entirely ignored 
in the estimate of error. 

Design II: Same as Design I, except that both groups are taught 
by same teacher. 

Comments : This design is presented only to illustrate the possi- 
bility of redudng errors of the second type. Obviously, however, 
even in this case the teacher-variable is not eliminated since the 
teacher may strive harder to make one of the methods work, or 
may be prejudiced against one, or may be more f a m i li a r with one, 
etc. The error estimate (as in Design I) would be valid for total 
error only if all errors of the second type were completely elim- 
inated. 
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Design III: Experiment conducted in lo schools. Five schools, 
selected at random, use Method A, the other five use Method B. 
Results are evaluated by pooling scores on criterion test in a single 
distribution for all pupils under each method; by computing the 
standard error of the mean of each distribution according to for- 
mula (i) (page 12), and from these computing the standard error 
of the difference in means. Difference declared “significant” if 
three times its standard error. 

Comments: This is a design which has actually been employed 
quite often in educational research. The estimate of error is 
invalid, even with reference only to errors of the first t3q)e, smce 
the samples are not random samples of pupils. An important 
source of error which was not present in Designs I and II, is the 
large systematic difference in achievement and other factors from 
school to school. This source of error may render this design less 
precise than either of the preceding, even though many more 
pupils are involved. A more valid estimate of error could be 
derived, using the methods of Section 8 , Chapter ni, or others to 
be suggested later, but this of course would not increase the pre- 
cision of the design. The estimate which assumes random sam- 
pling of pupils seriously underestimates the error and the results 
may therefore appear “significant” even though really due to 
error. 

Design IV: Experiment conducted in 10 schools. Procedure in 
each school like that of Design n, but the results for aU pupils un- 
der each method are pooled in a single distribution and the differ- 
ence in means evaluated as in Design III. 

Comment: This has been one of the most frequently used and 
generally approved designs in educational research. The precision 
of this design may be very much greater than that of Design III, 
since school differences tend to be equalized by the device of using 
both methods in each school. It would in fact be a very efficient 
procedure if a valid estimate of error were employed. The esti- 
mate of error which is used assumes random sampling, but these 
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cjpm plps are likely to be more like one another than would random 
q fimplps of the same size, since the same schools are equally repre- 
sented in each. In this case, therefore, the error estimate exag- 
gerates the magnitude of errors of the first type, but very largely 
ignores errors of the second t3qie. While the precision of this 
d esign is much greater than that of Design III, the results are less 
likely to appear “significant” as judged by the estimate of error, 
since the difference in means is likely to be smaller, but the esti- 
mate of error will be as large or larger than before (larger because 
the variability in scores of pupils from 10 schools is likely to be 
greater than of those from 5). 

As will be shown later, this eiqieriment should be considered as 
consisting of 10 parallel experiments of the nature of Design 11 , 
rather than as a single experiment. If so considered, and if certain 
other conditions are satisfied, a much more valid estimate of error 
may be derived for the combined experiments. 

Design V: Conducted in one school. Pupils are given a prelim- 
inary test of spelling ability and two classes are organized such that 
they show as nearly as possible the same distribution of scores on 
this test. The standard error of the difference in means on the 
aiterion test is then computed by the special formula for differ- 
ences in means of matched samples, which takes into consideration 
the correlation between initial and final scores. 

Comments: This is the familiar “matched” or “equated” 
groups type of experiment. Depending on the correlation be- 
tween initial and final scores, this design will result in hi gher pre- 
cision than Design I, and the estimate of error wUl be highly valid 
(recognizmg the increased precision) but only so far as errors of the 
first type are concerned. A disadvantage of the design is that the 
initial test must be hdministered and scored before the groups can 
be organized, and then only with additional administrative diffi- 
culties. A procedure will later be suggested which will eliminate 
this limitation, but which will 3deld equal precision and equal 
validity of the error-estimate. 
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Design VI: Duplicates Design V in each of lo schools. Results 
poolejl in a sin g le distribution for each method and results evalu- 
ated as in single school of Design V. 

Comments: This is the most predse of the designs considered, 
but the estimate of error is decidedly invalid since it assumes that 
pupils with the same score on the initial test are assigned at random 
to the two methods. The estimate therefore exaggerates errors of 
the first type, and only indirectly and inadequately considers those 
of the second. 

■ 4 . VALID METHODS OF ANALYSIS OF EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

The foregoing illustrations should be sufficient to darify the 
prindples earlier suggested and to demonstrate the importance of 
selecting a design that will not only lead to high precision, but will 
also permit a valid estimate of error. It should be noted that one 
of the prindpal obstades to the discovery of a satisfactory design 
was the existence of large systematic differences from school to 
school. Were it not for this factor, designs of the t 3 q)e of 1, 11, and 
V preceding could be extended to indude enough pupils to secure 
any desired degree of reliability. For practical reasons, however, 
large samples for educational experiments can be secured only by 
combining a number of intact school groups or, otherwise stated, 
by duplicating the same experiment in a number of school situa- 
tions. When this is done, the total group under any treatment 
may no longer be considered as a random sample and the familiar 
random sampling techniques applied to the pooled results will no 
longer provide a valid estimate of error. What is needed, then, is 
some means of collating the results from a series of duplicate ex- 
periments in such a way that the ointrols over “sdiool” variables 
of the type described in Designs IV and VI may be taken into 
consideration in the estimate of error. 

The method of analysis which will satisfy this requirement is 
known as the analysis of variance. This method, which has been 
developed in recent years by R. A. Fisher and his students, repre- 
sents one of the most important contributions that has yet been 
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to the techniques of experimental research. It has thus far 
scarcely been utilized in educational research, and its possibilities 
are just beginning to be appreciated. It seems destined, however, 
soon to become the standard procedure in experiments of the gen- 
eral type here considered. 

This method will be described in detail in the following chapter, 
but it may be well to draw attention in advance to some of its most 
important features. It is essentially a method of analyzing the' 
results from a series of parallel or duplicated, experiments, each of 
which is performed under more homogeneous conditions and with 
more homogeneous groups than prevail in the entire population 
involved. The estimate of error which it provides eliminates the 
effects of systematic differences (such as school-differences) from 
one to another of these duplicated experiments. It will also pro- 
vide an estimate of the errors due to factors (other than in the 
treatments) which create systematic differences in the experi- 
mental groups within each duplicated experiment, if these factors 
have been randomized within each experiment. For example, sup- 
pose that different teachers have taught the various classes in each 
school in a design like that of number IV in the illustrations just 
considered. If the teachers in each school were randomly assigned 
to the methods, the analysis of variance would provide an esti- 
mate of error which allows for this uncontrolled teacher variable. 
The method will thus take into consideration in the estimate of 
error many important uncontrolled variables for which no estimate 
can be derived in a single experiment and will permit the utiliza- 
tion of many t3^es of controls (over errors of the second type) 
which if utilized in a “single experiment” (of the nature of Design 
IV) only make the results appear less conclusive. 

An extension of the analysis of variance, known as the analysis 
of covariance, makes possible all of the precision of designs V and 
VI, without requiring that the pupils in each school be actually 
equated with reference to the initial scores. It demands only that 
an initial measure be available for each pupU, but permits ramdom 
division of the pupils into experimental groups in each school. 
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Ttis means, of course, flat the e^ental groups may he or- 
ganised #out waiting for the administration and scoring of a 
preliminary test and eliminates the difficulties which are met in' 
attempts to “equate” smaE groups, 

Itee are many interesting and important applications of the 
analysis of variance and covanance which cannot be suggested 
here in advance of any detailed contideration of the nature of the 
methods. Perhaps enough has been said, however, to suggest to 
the student that these methods of analysis are deserving of his very 
careful consideration and that it will be wool while for him to 
persist in bis study of them until every detail has been thoroughly 



CHAPTER V 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


I. THE FUNDAMENTAL THEOREM IN ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

The first step in the development of the methods of analysis 
of variance is to demonstrate that the variance of a large sample 
consisting of a number of equal groups may be analyzed into two 
components: the mean of the variances within the groups, and the 
variance of the group means. To demonstrate this fact let us sup- 
pose that we have a large sample of N cases which consists of r 
groups of n cases each. We shall call these groups group i, group 

group p, up to group r, letting ^ be a general 

term representing any group. We shall let M represent the mean 
of the large sample, or the general mean of the r groups taken to- 
gether, and let represent the mean of a single group. Finally, 
we shall let dp represent the deviation from M of a single measure 
in group p, and dp its deviation from the group mean Mp. 

It will be observed that this notation is nearly the same as that 
employed in Section i of Chapter III. In this case, however, il^ 
represents the observed mean of the large sample, or the general 
mean of the r groups, rather than a population mean. This, of 
course, results in a corresponding difference in the meaning of dp. 
Furthermore, we have not here assumed that the t groups are 
random samples from any population. 

Now, in exactly the same manner as in Section i of Chapter 
III, it may be shown that 

X{M-MpY ^^ 2 ) 

r \ n ) N r 

The steps * in the derivation of (12) are algebraically identical with 
those in the derivation of ( 6 ) on page 49 , and ( 12 ) differs from ( 6 ) 

' The student should work through this derivation again, bearing in mind (trough' 
out the new Tneaning s of d' and M, to satisfy himself that die change in notation doe,* 
not disturb the logic. 
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only in the meaning of i' and M. Let us now, by transposition 
of terms and change of signs, write (12) as 

(a) 

N T n r ^ ' 

We may now note that, since d' represents a deviation from the 
general mean and since Sd'* represents the summation of the 
squares of these deviations over all r groups, the left-hand term in 
(13) is simply the variance of the large sample of N cases. The 
first right-hand term in (13) is, as before, the mean of the group 
variances. The last term is the variance of the group means, 
since (M — is the deviation of a single group mean from the 
mean of ah group means, S(il/ — is the siun of the squares 
of these deviations, and r is their number. 

We have thus seen (13) that the variance of a large sample con- 
sisting of r smaller groups of n cases each may be analyzed into 
two components: the average variance within groups and the va- 
riance of the group means. We may remind ourselves that this 
is true for any collection of r groups of n cases each, i.e., it does 
not involve any assumption of random selection. It does, how- 
ever, suggest a test of the hypothesis that the r groups are ran- 
dom samples from the same population. 

For large samples, we are accustomed to using the <t of the sam- 
ple as an estimate of the <t of the population (or the variance of the 
sample as an estimate of the variance of the population). Ac- 
cordingly, if we had a number of large samples we could, under the 
hypothesis that they were all random samples of the same popula- 
tion, use the average variance of the samples as a better estimate 
of the population variance than the variance of any one sample 
alone. Similarly, again under the hypothesis of random samplin g, 
we could use the observed variance of the means of these sampl es 
as an estimate of the variance of an infinite number of such means. 
But ance the variance of a very large number of means of random 
samples of the same size is given by 

M 0 IfiA 
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we could also use n times the observed variance of means (« 
as an estimate of the variance of the population. We would then 
have two independent estimates of the variance of the population, 
both derived from our set of r samples of n cases each. One would 
be based on the variance within groups, the other upon the variance 
of group means, or on the variance between groups. If our hy- 
pothesis were correct, these two estimates would differ only by 
chance. If, then, we could show by means of the F-test that the 
‘ ratio between these estimated variances is larger than chance 
would allow, we would have reason to believe that our hypothesis 
is false. 

By way of illustration, suppose we had 40 samples of 75 cases 
each, that we did not know that these were random samples from 
the same population, but that we wished to test the hypothesis 
that they were. To apply the test suggested in the preceding para- 
graphs, we would first compute the variance of each sample sepa- 
rately, and then find the mean of these 40 variances. The result 
would serve as one of our estimates of the population variance. 
We would next make up a distribution of the means of these sam- 
ples, and compute the variance of this distribution. We would 
then multiply this variance by 75 to secure another estiniate of 
the population variance. We would then compute the ratio (F) 
between these two estimates of the population variance. If the 
F then proved significant we would have to reject our hypothesis, 
i.e., we would say that the variance of the sample means is larger 
than chance would allow in random sampling. 

The test j'ust described would not be exact, since we know that, 
particularly for small samples, the <r of the sample is not a good 
estimate of Up^p, or the sample variance is not a good estimate of 
the true variance. Neither, for a small number of samples, would 
the observed variance of their means be a good estimate of the 
true variance of such means. The preceding paragraphs, then, 
only suggest a valid test of our hypothesis. However, if both n 
and r are small, we can readily secure similar but more valid esti- 
mates of the true variance by means of formula (7) (page 50). 
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According to (7), the best estimate of the true variance which can 

be computed from a single small group is . The average of 

^ese estimates for all r groups would of course constitute a stfll 
better estimate of the true variance. This average would be 
I ._ / 3 di \ . — 

“0^® simply written 

nn-i)’ 

which 2 represents the grand sum, for all groups, of the squared 
deviations of the mdmdual measures, each from the mean of the 
group to whtch it Idongs. Similarly, the best estimate of the true 

variance of the group means would be S ~ 

this the best estimate of the variance of the population would be 

r-j 

We now have, under our hypothesis, two estimates of the ponu- 
ktion vanance that are vaUd even though r and n are both Si 
These estunates are 

_n 3(Jlf - Mf)’ (based on variance of groun 
f _ I means or variance between 
groups) 
and 

est’d crl,^ = 


est’d (Tlop = 


(14) 


r{n - i) 


(based on variance within 
groups) 


(15) 


_r 4.1 second estimate is the averaffp 

% - l)^ »( r of them wm involve 

»ill of course diSer by clmnce, even though the 
y “’‘^‘•““‘“Wtetween these estimates proves 
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significant, we may conclude that our hypothesis is false, or that 
the differences in group means may not be entirely attributed to 
fluctuations in random sampling. In other words, in the event of 
a significant F, we may conclude that there are some real differences 
between the groups. 

The foregoing presents the essentials of the logic involved in 
general in the methods of analysis of variance. The basic proposi- 
tion is that from any set of r groups of n cases each, we may, on the 
hypothesis that all groups are random samples from the same popula- 
tion, derive two independent estimates of the population variance, one 
of which is based on the variance of group means, the other on the 
average variance within groups. The test of this hypothesis then 
consists of determining whether or not the ratio (F) between these 
estimates lies below the value in the table for F that corresponds to the 
selected level of significance. 

The application of the basic proposition of analysis of variance 
in various experimental designs presents many other detailed 
problems, and the more important of these subsidiary problems 
will be discussed later with reference to concrete illustrations. 
Before going on to any consideration of these applications, how- 
ever, it is essential that the student arrive at a thorough under- 
standing of what has been presented in this section and in Section 
I of Chapter III. There are some things in statistical theory that 
the research worker can afford to take on faith, but the proof of 
the basis proposition in analysis of variance is not among them. 
Unless this proof is fuUy understood, there is little possibility of 
intelligent application of the methods to be described in the fol- 
lowing sections. 

Note on Computational Procedure: 

We have seen, in (14) and (16), that the terms S d’ and 
n'E{M- MfY represent the basic quantities needed for our test 
of significance. It may be well to insert here a description of the 
manner in which these quantities may be most conveniently com- 
puted. We may note first that 

S d= = S d'’ - « - MfY. 


( 16 ) 
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Tte proof of this equality was given in Section i of Chapter III 
since (16) is identical, except for the meaning of d' and M with 
(5) on page 49. 

Now d' represents the deviation of any measure from the gen- 
eral mean. Hence, if X represents any measure, d' = X — M and 

d'* = X^-2MX+M\ 


Summing these expressions for all N measures, we have 

S = S - 2 jfef S A- + 

But SJT = NM, hence 

S d'* = S - 2 iVAf* = S - JVJlf* 

It will help avoid confusion later to let GT represent the vrauH 
toM of dl a., neaooroo {GT - FJO, and to g/ tatSd 
M, represent the general mean. With this notation, we may write 

2:d'» = SZ“-G7’-GAf. 

Hence, to compute 2 d", we need only square each of the N 
measures, sum these squares, and subtract the product of the grand 
total and Ae general mean. On an automatic electric computing 
machine, the s may be cumulated as they are secured, and the 
gr^d total may be secured along with the sum of the squares 
_ It may be shown similarly * that the term 2(Af - Hf in 
is equal to ^ 

1i{GM - + Ml + + Hf?) - 

and that therefore 


S n,{GM - M,y - + r,ikr, + • • • + TMr) - GT- GM. (18a) 

t ^ equdity will be more convenient to use than (18) 

Egressions (17) and (18) or (18a), as we shall see later will 
mrkedly simplify the wmputetion of the terms needed in our final 

omplSTfarand «2CGJIf- have been 

• ■ The full proof of (18) and (ISa) is left 


as an exercise for the student. 
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2. ANALYSIS INTO TWO COMPONENTS : ANALYSIS OE EESULTS 
IN A SIMPLE METHODS EXPERIMENT 

The methods of analysis of variance will perhaps be most fre- 
quently applied in educational research to analyze the results of 
“methods” experiments. The variations in these methods of 
analysis will therefore be illustrated in terms of such experiments, 
although other possible applications will be suggested later. Our 
first illustration will be of the relatively simple design which may 
be used when the experiment is to be performed in a single school. 

Suppose, then, that in a certain school we have conducted an 
experiment to determine the relative effectiveness of four different 
methods of instruction for a given unit of content. To make the 
arithmetic of the illustration simple, we will say that the experi- 
ment has involved just 20 pupils. These pupils were originally 
assigned at random to 4 groups of 5 pupils ‘each, one of which was 
taught by Method A, another by Method B, etc. At the dose 
of the experiment, the same criterion test of achievement was 
administered to all pupils. The scores on this criterion test are 
arranged in tabular form as illustrated in Table 6. 

Table 6 

Critebion Scores in a Simple Methods Experiment 
(Hsrpothetical Illustrative Data) 


Methods {or Groups) | 

A 

B 

c 

D 

7 

6 

4 

3 

3 

7 

3 

4 

4 

zo 

a 

5 

3 

8 

I 

4 

6 

s 

3 

2 


Totals (r,) 23 36 „ jg 80 . 00 = Grand Total 

Means (I/*) 4.6 -i a 

” ’ 3-6 4-4S =' General Mean 

{GM) 

The purpose of our analysis will be to determine whether the 
differeimes m means for the various methods are significant of 
real differences, or may be explained away in terms of chance 
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fluctuations in random sampling. In other words, we wish to 
test the hypothesis that the four groups of scores are random 
samples from the same population. We must then, according to 
the logic of the preceding section, derive from these data two in 
dependent estimates of the variance of this hypothetical popula- 

The first of these estimates will be based on the group mean. 

tot compute 

tot m llis case Jlf, is a general term for 
any of the four group means. According to (18), 

»2(Gjf - u^‘ - r.+n+n+T-. 


n 


= 529 + lagfi + 144 + .t}24 


‘ 89.00 X 4.45 


- 458-60 - 396-05 = 62.55 

According to (14), this result, divided by r - 1 = 4 _ t = , 
constitute our first estimated variance. For simplicity we’ will 
call this result the “variance for methods;’ since it is based on thp 
means of the methods groups. ° 

Our second estimate will be haseH 

s d'" = S - Gif . GT 

“ 497 ~ 396.05 = 100.95 

— - 

2'^’= ^“-95 -62.55 = 38.40 

.cording to (15), this result, divided by r(n - i) = ^ 

^ourseomdeatimaWvarUnee. We’ll^ call La t 
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within groups” for simplicity in reference, although strictly it is 
an estimate of the hypothetical population variance based on the 
variance within groups. 

In practical computation, it is convenient to arrange these re- 
sults in tabular form, as follows: 



d.f. 

Sum of 
Squares 

Variance 

Methods 

3 

62-55 

20.8s ■ 

Within Groups 

16 

38.40 

2.40 

Total 

19 

100.9s 



This is the standard form in which we will hereafter array the 
results of an analysis of variance. “Sum of squares” is simply a 
convenient abbreviation, which really has different meanings for 
different rows in the table. The number entered in the first row 
in the “sum of squares” column is reaUy n'E{GM — or n 
times the sum of the squared deviations of the methods means 
from the general mean. The sum of squares for “within groups ” 
is the sum of the squared deviations of the individual scores, each 
from the mean of the group to which it belongs, or S d’. (This 
siun of squares was secured by subtraction, but the student may 
find it instructive to check the result by findin g the difference be- 
tween each score and the mean of the group to which it belongs, 
squaring these 20 differences, and finding their total.) The s um 
of squares for “total” is the sum of the squared deviations of the 
individual scores from the general mean, or S d'“. It is con- 
venient to use “sum of squares” to denote briefly all of these 
things, but the student should guard against interpreting it 
literally as a sum of squared scores or means. 

We are now ready to apply the test of significance. The ratio 
{F) between the methods and within groups variances is 20.85/ 
2.40 = 8.69. Now we find, entering Table 4 with 3 and 16 d.f., 
that F need only exceed 5.29 to be significant at the i per cent 
level. Hence, it is clear that our h3q)othesis must be false, and 
that the differences in methods means could hardly be due to . 
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rTianrft alonc. This does not mean, however, that the differences 
in methods means are necessarily due to differences in the relative 
merits of the methods themselves. All that we have done is to 
demonstrate that the differences in means could not reasonably 
he attributed to chance differences in pupil ability resulting from 
the random division of the total sample into the methods groups. 
The observed differences in means, although not due to chance in 
this sense, may be due to some uncontrolled factor, such as the 
teacher-variable, particularly if different teachers had taught the 
different groups. The influence of such uncontrolled irrelevant 
factors may under certain conditions be taken into consideration 
in the test of significance in other t3rpes of experimental designs, 
but not in a simple design like that employed in this illustration. 

Neither does the iP-test signify that all methods differences are 
significant, or that the methods means are ranked in the order of 
the merits of the methods, even disregarding the possible effect 
of uncontrolled irrelevant factors. It may be, for example, that 
three of the methods are equally effective, and that the large F 
(or large methods variance) resulted only from the superiority of 
one method. We would still have to make a separate test, then, 
of any particular difference in which we were interested. 

To test the significance of any particular difference, such as the 
difference in means for methods A and C, we may apply the t- 
test to that difference. This test, as we will recall from Section 2 
of Chapter HI, is a test of the hypothesis that both groups were 
selected at random from the same population, and requires that 
we have some estimate of the <r of this hypothetical population. 
In formula ( 10 ), page 57, this estimate was obtained by pooling 
the squared deviations from both groups. In this case, however, 
we can get a still better estimate by pooling the sums of squared 
deviations from all methods groups. If we assume that the 
variance within a group differs from group to group only by chance, 
then the “variance within groups” is our best estimate of the pop- 
ulation variance, and its square root is our best estimate of the 
(Tjmf needed in the formula for the standard error of a mean. 
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Hence, the best estimate of the standard error of a single methods 
mean is 


est’d ffu = 


est*d 

V» 



To find the standard error of any other methods mean, we divide 
the variance within groups by the number of cases on which the 
mean is based, and extract the square root of the result. In this 
case, since each methods mean is based on the same number of 
cases, each has the same standard error. It should be noted that 
this estimate of the standard error of a group mean is based on the 
same r{n — i) degrees of freedom on which the variance within 
groups is based. 

The estimated standard error of a diflference between any two 
methods means, such as for A and C, would thpn be 

est’d 


= 1414 <Tu^ = 1,414 X .693 = .980 

Again this estimate, being based on the variance within groups, 
involves r(» - i) = 16 d.f. Hence, the value of t for the difference 
between two methods means, such as A and C, is 

. Mji — Me 4.6 — 2.4 

* = = 2-24 

estd(r^^_jf^ .98 

For 16 d.f., this i is significant at the 5 per cent, but not at the 2 per 
cent level. 

Since all methods means are equally reliable, we may, if we wish, 
determine in general what minimum difference between any two 
means will be significant at any given level. For example, at the 
I per cent level, t must exceed 2.921 for 16 d.f. Hence, from 


2.921 


.98 


we find that the difference must exceed 2.921 X .980 = 2.85. 
The differences between the means for A and C, A and D, B and 
A, and C and D, are not this large. The mean for B, however. 
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exceeds those for C and D by more than this amount. Hence, 
these are the only differences which are significant at the i per cent 
level. 

The student may weU ask why it was necessary to apply the F~ 
test at all, if we were subsequently going to test the individual dif- 
ferences anyway. The answer is that the 2 ?-test tells us whether 
it is worth while to test the individual differences at all. If the 
F-test had not proven significant, we would have known at once 
that all observed differences in methods means could be due to 
chance alone. In that case it would not only have been unneces- 
sary, but decidedly improper^ to apply the i-test to individual 
differences. 

It may be well to observe here that the F-test which is applied 
to the methods and within groups variances may be considered as 
essentially a way of appljdng the ^test to all differences in methods 
means simultaneously. If there are only two methods groups, 
the F-test becomes the algebraic equivalent of the /-test; in this 
case F = f , as the student may note by comparing the values for 
F (at the i per cent level) in the first column of Table 4 with the 
corresponding values for i in the last column of Table 3. 

^ 'Ibis is paiticulaily true if all of the methods aie qualitatively similai, aud if the 
experiment was not designed for any special comparison of two of the methods. An 
exception to this rule might be defended, however, if one of the methods exhibits 
marked qualitative differences from all of the others. For example, in an experiment 
concerned with the relative effectiveness of five types of review procedures upon re- 
tention of a “lesson” in geography, four of the review procedures consisted of a 30- 
minute re-reading of the original lesson. These four procedures differed only in the 
distribution of time of re-reading: one 30-minute period, two is-minute periods, etc. 
The fifth review procedure consisted of a 30-minute written exercise in objective test 
form. The mean scores on a delayed recall test for the four re-reading groups dif- 
fered little among themselves, but the mean criterion score for the objective-drill 
group differed appreciably from the others. The F-test involving all five means fdl 
short of the s per cent level of significance. The four re-reading groups were then 
combined into a single group, whose mean was compared with that of tire objective- 
driU group. The (-test rirowed this difference to be significant beyond the i per cent 
level. This procedure was legitimate in this case, because the special comparison 
was suggested by the qualitative characteristics of the methods, and not just by an 
inspection of the final means. Had all five methods been qualitatively siinilar, 
however, it would not have been legitimate to select the method with the highest (or 
lowest] criterion mean for a special comparison with one or with a combination of 
the others. (See Fisher, Design of Experiments, p. 63.) 
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It is important to note that the evaluation of individual group 
means and of the individual differences between them involves 
the assumption that the variance within a group is the same, ex- 
cept for chance, from group to group. In other words, we asaiimi» 
that whatever factor has resulted in significant differences in group 
means will not also result in significant differences in group vari- 
ances. If the group variances do differ fundamentally, then, of 
course, the standard error of the mean will differ from group to 
group, even though all groups are of the same size, and it would 
not be valid to compute the standard error of a mean from the 
“variance within groups." This assumption, known as the as- 
sumption of homogeneity of variance, may not be very well satisfied 
in the typical methods experiment, particularly when several 
schools are involved. It is quite conceivable that the same factor 
which causes some schools or methods to produce higVipr mean 
achievement than others may also cause some schools or methods 
to produce more variable achievement than others. Evidence will 
be presented later in this chapter that the variance in educational 
achievement within schools is in fact not constant, but fortunately 
it is also possible to show that this fact does not seriously disturb 
the E-test of significance in the type of design most frequently 
employed in educational experiments,* and which will later be dis- 
cussed in Sections 4-6 of this chapter. 

‘ If desired, an exact test of the hypothesis of homogeneous variance may be ap- 
plied to the observed data. It has been shown by M. S. Bartlett that if x" • • ■ • • • 

j? represent independent estimates [see ( 7 ), page 50] of the population variance de- 
rived from k samples drawn at random from the same population (or from equally 
variable populations), if j'> represents the weighted mean of these estimates, if 
represent the numbers of degrees of freedom for the various samples, 
and » represents the sum of these numbers (» = S »,), then 
4.3016 , 

■ (« log™ s '’— 2 ft/ log.0 j") , 

in which 

C=*+-7^f(2-)-iY 

m nj’ 

is approximately distributed as x’ with k — 1 degrees of freedom. 

When all samples are of the same size, that is, when », = wj — ■ • • — 

2 = 3 ” 

C 3 «-f- A-)- T 


nt, we have 
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3. RULES FOR ANALYZING THE RESULTS OR A SIMPLE METHODS 
EXPERIMENT 

It may now be well to summarize the procedure for analyzing 
the results of a simple methods experiment in terms of a series of 
brief rules which may conveniently be followed in practice. By a 
"simple methods experiment,” we mean one in which the methods 
groups are selected at ra/ndotn from the same large group at the 
beginning of the experiment a condition which usually can be 
satisfied only when the experiment is performed in a singlp school 
— and in which the same criterion test is given to all pupils at the 
close of the e^eriment. To analyze these criterion scores by the 
methods of analysis of variance, the steps in the procedure are 
as follows: 


I. Compute the total (T) and, the mean {M) of criterion scores for 
each methods group separately. 

3. Compute the grand total (GT) and the general mean {GM) for 
all scores taken together. (Compute GM to at least five sie- 
nificant digits.)* “ 

3. Square each indimdmd score, and total these squares for all 
groups to secure 2 X^; then subtract GT ■ GM to secure the 
sum of squares for total (2 d'’ = 2 Z* - GT • GM), (Round 
this result to five significant digits.) (If the total number of 


and hence 


Vi— 6.9078 » , , 

^ - JlT +fe+i s" - »£ 2 Iog„ V). 


For example, in Table 6 on page 93, », = s, » = zo, * = 4, 

3 . 3 i = 3 - 7 i = 1.3, s'b = 1.3, from which 

,/j- 3 - 3 + 3 - 7 + 1.3+ 1.3 
^ 

Hence 

Vi - (6.9078) (ao) „ , 

60 + 4+1 5(0.31831 + 0.56820 + 0.11394 + 0.11394)]= 2.19 

F-te,fof sigidfiras oi paS 95 

sigJfiLnt ^ PP. 61-66, for a discussion of 
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scores is quite large, or if a computing machine is not avail- 
able, the most convenient way of securing the sum of squares 
for totd is to prepare a grouped frequency distribution of all 
scores, and to employ the “short” method, using an arbitrary 
reference point. The formula needed is 



in which 2 d'^ is the sum of squares for total, i is the size of the 
interval, d" is the deviation of the midpoint of any interval 
from the arbitrary reference point and / the frequency in that 
interval, and in which 2/d" is the algebraic sum of the prod- 
ucts/d".) 

4. Square the total for each methods group separately, add these 
squares, divide their sum by the nwniber of cases in a single 
methods group, and subtract GT • GM to secure the sum of 
squares for METHODS. (See ( 18 ), page 92.) (Carry this result 
to the same number of decimal places as in the rounded sum 
of squares for total) 

5. Subtract the sum of squares for methods from that for total 
to secure the sum of squares for within groups. 

6. Arrange these results in tabular form as indicated below, and 
divide the sum of squares for methods and within groups 
by the corresponding df.’s to secure the corresponding variances. 
The df. for methods is one less than the number of methods, 
and for total is one less than the total number of pupils. The 
df. for within groups may then be found by subtracting the 
df. for methods from that for total. 

d.f. Sums of Squares Variances 

Methods 

Within Groups 

(error) 


Total 
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{Note: The within groups variance is often referred to as the 
error variance in this design, since the standard errors of the 
means are based on this variance. However, the within 
groups variance is not always used as the error variance, as 
we shall see later in connection with other designs.) 

7. Find the ratio {F) of the methods and error variances, and 
turn to Table 4 to see if this ratio is significant. (If the methods 
variance happens to be less than error variance, it is obvious 
that there is no significant difference, and no reference need 
be made to the table.) If the F is not significant, the analysis 
is usually concluded, since there is then usually no need to 
investigate individual differences. (See footnote i on page 
98.) 

8. If the F is significant, and if more than two methods are involved, 
the individual differences may be evaluated by the t-test. The 
standard error of any mean may be estimated by dividing the 
error variance by the number of cases on which that mean is 
based and extracting the square root of the result. The 
estimated standard error of the difference in any two inde- 
pendent, means is the square root of the sum of the squares 
of the two standard errors of the means involved. If all 
methods groups are of the same size, the estimated standard 
error of any difference is 1.414 times the standard error of any 
mean. The number of degrees of freedom for t in any test 
involving these estimated standard errors is the same as the 
d.f. for the error variance. If all methods groups are of the 
same size, the minimum value of any difference which will 
be significant at a selected level may be found by fi ndin g in 
Table 3 the value of t needed at that level, and multiplying 
this value of t by the estimated standard error of the 
difference. 

Nate: These rules are applicable even though the number of cases 
may not be the same for all methods groups, so long as these groups 
were originally selected at random from the same population. In 
this case we would compute the sum of squares for methods ac- 
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cording to (18a) on page 92, rather than according to (18), since n 
is no longer constant from group to group. According to (18a), 
the sum of squares for methods is the sum of the weighted squared 
deviations of the group means from the general mean, the squared 
deviation of each group mean being weighted by the number of 
ragps on which it is based. This weighted sum divided by (r — i) 
is still a valid estimate of the population variance under the hy- 
pothesis of random sampling, and may be used as before to test 
this hypothesis. The sum of squares for total may of course be 
found as before, and the sum of squares within groups is still equal 
to the difference between the sums of squares for toted and methods. 
If we can assume homogeneity of group variances, we can still 
compute the standard error of any methods mean by dividing the 
error variance by the number of cases on which that particular 
mean is based, and extracting the square root of the result. 

We may note, finally, that in any methods experiment of this 
type, performed in a single school, any conclusions drawn are 
strictly applicable only to that school. In the illustration used 
(page 93), Method B seemed superior. We have already observed 
that the apparent superiority of Method B may be due only to 
the fact that a better teacher was used with Method B than with 
the others, or that some other extraneous factor operated sys- 
tematically in favor of Method B in the experiment. Let us as- 
sume, however, that all such factors had been very carefully 
equalized in the experiment, and that Method B really is superior 
in this school. It still does not follow that Method B is the best 
of these methods in other schools. The pupils in this particular 
school may previously have been taught by a method similar to 
Method B, so that they could begin using it at once with full ef- 
fectiveness, while the other methods may have been strange to 
them, and much of their time during the experiment may have 
been spent in becoming acquainted with the method itself. How 
effective a particidar method may be in a particular school depends 
upon the previous experiences of the pupils, or upon study habits 
previously acquired by the pupils in that school, and these may 
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differ systematicaUy from school to school. This particular de- 
agu, then, has certain very serious limitations. In the first 
place, the error estimate takes into cona'deration only the first 
of the two sources of error mentioned on page 79 (the pupil vari- 
able), and this may often be the less important of the sources of 
error present. In the second place, the method which is best in 
one school may not be best in another, and hence any recommenda- 
tions concerning methods, which are based on the results of the 
experiment, must be restricted to the particular school involved. 
Finally, the number of pupils available in any one school is usually 
quite small, and hence the degree of precision attained is usually 
low. We shall therefore be particularly interested in the designs 
which avoid these limitations, and which are discussed in the suc- 
ceeding sections. 

4. ANALYSIS INTO THBEE COMPONENTS: ANALYSIS OP POOLED 
BESm-TS OE DTIPLICATED EXPEEIMENTS IN KANDOMLY 
SELECTED SCHOOLS (OEOITPS OF UNTPOKM SIZE) 

In order to attain high predsion, to be able to draw condusions 
applicable to schools in general, and to secure a comprehensive 
error estimate, it is necessary in methods experiments to indude 
pupils from a number of different schools. The design usually 
employed in such instances is like that of Design IV, described on 
page 82. We shall now consider the appropriate procedure for 
analyzing the results obtained with this type of design. 

This procedure may perhaps be most readily explained with 
reference to a concrete illustration. Suppose, then, that we have 
conducted an experimental comparison of 3 methods involving, 
say, 5 schools, each of which has provided 60 pupils. Suppose 
that, at the beginning of the experiment, we had in each school 
divided the pupils into three dasses of 20 pupils each, and had as- 
signed these dasses at random one to each of the three methods. 

Our “experiment” would then really consist of five duplicate 
experiments, one in each school. The results in any one school 
could, of course, be analyzed as in the illustration of the preceding 
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section, but the same procedure could not be applied to the col- 
lected results from all schools. That is, it would not be valid to 
throw all results into a single table like Table 6 (page 93), and then 
apply the F-test to the variances for methods and within groups 
in this table. The reason for this is that the procedure of the pre- 
ceding section assumes that the pupils under each method were 
randomly selected from all pupils involved in the eiqieriment, 
whereas a “methods group’’ thus consisting of intact groups from 
several schools could not be considered as a random sample, even 
tfim i gh the pupils in each school were randomly selected from the 
available pupils in that school. We must then have some other 
way of “pooling” the results from our five duplicated experiments 
that will permit a valid estimate of error for the combined results. 

If it were not for the objection already raised, this “pooling” 
could be effected by analyzing the variance of the 15 class means 
on the criterion test in exactly the same way that we analyzed the 
variance of the 20 pupil scores in the example accompanying 
Table 6. While this procedure would not be valid, it will be worth 
while to consider it more specifically, since through it we may bet- 
ter arrive at an understanding of a more appropriate procedure. 

Let us assume for the moment, then, that we propose to analyze 
the variance of the 15 class means by the method of the preceding 
section, dealing with class means as we previously dealt with in- 
dividual pupil scores. This would involve a tabular arrangement 
of the means into three columns of five means each, one column for 
each method. It should at once be clear that some of the variance 
in the total distribution of 1 5 dass means would be due to system- 
atic differences in achievement from school to school. These school 
differences would make the variance in each methods column (con- 
taining dass means from 5 schools) conaderably larger than if the 
classes were random samples from all pupils in the schools involved. 
In other words, the school differences would increase the variance 
witkin groups (in this case groups of means) which would be used 
as the error variance in evaluating the methods variance. At the 
same time, the design of the experiment would tend to diminate 
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the effect of school differences from differences in methods means, 
and would thus reduce the magnitude of the methods variance (as 
compared to the situation in which all classes were random samples 
from all pupils in the entire sample of 300), This is because the 
same 5 schools would be represented in each column, and hence 
the superiority or inferiority of any one school would tend to affect 
all methods means alike. 

If we followed the procedure of the preceding section with these 
15 class means, then, we would be eliminating school differences 
from the methods variance without eliminating them from the error 
variance. Hence, while our experiment would really be more pre- 
cise than if all pupils were random samples from all pupils in- 
volved, our analysis would make it appear less precise. This, as 
we have noted before in connection with Design IV of Chapter IV, 
is an error that has characterized many methods experiments in 
the past. It is clear, then, that we must eliminate school differ- 
ences from our error estimate as well as from our methods differ- 
ences. 

This can be done, without altering our experimental design, by 
analyzing the results in another way. It involves analyzing the 
total sum of squares for the class means into three components: 
the sum of squares between methods, between schools, and a “re- 
mainder” which is left when the sums for methods and schools are 
subtracted from the total. As before, the 15 class means would be 
arranged in a $ X 3 table, but in this case we would take care to 
have the three class means for each school in the same row. The 
three columns would then represent the methods, and the 5 rows 
the schools. We would find the sum of squares for the methods 
variance exactly as we did in Table 6 (except that we would be 
dealing with class means instead of pupil scores) . We would then 
write opposite each r(rw the total and mean for the row (or school), 
and then proceed to find the sum of squares for the raws just as 
we did for the columns. In other words, we would find the product 
of the total and mean for each row, sum these products, and sub- 
tract the product of the general mean and grand total. The result 
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would be the siun of squares for schools. The sum of squares for 
classes (which corresponds to that for total in the example of the 
preceding section) would be found as before by squaring each class 
mean, summing these squared means, and subtracting the product 
of the general mean and grand total. We would then subtract the 
sums of squares for methods and for schools from the sum of squares 
for classes to secure the remainder sum of squares. The d.f. for 
schools would be one less than the number of schools, or 4, just as 
the d.f. for methods is one less than the number of methods, or 2. 
The df. for classes would be one less than the number of classes, 
or 14. The d.f. for remainder would then be 14 — 4 — 2 = 8. 
The variances for methods, for schools, and for remainder would be 
found by dividing each sum of squares by its df. The final step 
would be to test the methods variance by finding its ratio (F) to 
the remainder variance, from which school differences have now 
been eliminated. 

Before continuing further with a discussion of this procedure, it 
may be well to illustrate the arithmetical processes just described. 
Suppose that the results for our experiment are as summarized in 
the following table (Table 7). The scores for the individual 
pupils are not given, since they are not essential to an understand- 
ing of the procedure. The student should have no difficulty in 


Table 7 

Analysis op Vabiance op Class Means in a Methods Expesiment 
Involving 5 Schools and 3 Methods 



A 

Method 

B 

c 

Schools 

Totals Means 

School I 

20-75 

20.00 

25-45 

66.20 

22.0667 

“ 2 

34.60 

18.7s 

29.40 

82.7s 

27-5833 

“ 3 

sg-SS 

24.05 

28.05 

81.65 

27.2167 

« 4 

39-15 

22.65 

30.60 

92.40 

30.8000 

“ s 

32.40 

27.10 

28.50 

88.00 

29-3333 

fTotals 

156.45 112.55 

8 

H 

411.00 

- GT 

Methods] 






(.Means 

31.29 

22.51 

28.4 


27 40 " GM 
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following the computation with the aid of the preceding descrip< 
tion. 

GT ■ GM = 11,261.40 

Total sum of squares (sum of squares for classes) 

= 20.75“ + 34.60’ + + 28.50* - 11,261.40 = 446.88 


Sum of squares for methods 

. iSli45- + ii^-SSTH4?..<?' _ j _ 

5 

Sum of squares for schools 

66.20* + 82.7s* + + 88.00’ 

— 11,261. 

3 


- 11,261.40 = 131.43 


Sum of squares for remainder 

= 446.88 - 200.22 - 131.43 = 115.23 



ij. 

Sura of 
Squares 

Vaiiauce 

Methods (M) 

2 

300.22 

loo.II 

Schools ( 5 ) 

4 

131.43 

32.86 

Remainder (MxS) 

8 

115.23 

14.40 

1 Classes 

14 

446.88 



F = 100.11/14.40 = 6.9s 
{d.f. for F = 2 and 8) 


(Ji^ote: Ordinarily the class means would be carried to more deci- 
mal places, but in this case, ^ce the divisor for each class was 20, 
each dass mean was even at the second decimal place.) 

In terms of this illustration, we may now consider more spedfi- 
caUy the nature of the remainder variance that is obtained in an 
analysis of this type. As we have seen, it is the part of the total 
variance of class means that is left after we have “taken out” the 
parts due to methods differences and to school differences. In 
other words, it is due to the differences that still exist between class 
means after systematic methods and school differences have been 
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eliminated. It could be computed dii'ectly, rather than by sub- 
traction, as follows: First, “correct” each class mean so as to elimi- 
nate methods differences. Do this by adding to or subtracting 
from each class mean in each column the deviation of the mean of 
that column from the general mean. For example, in Table 7 the 
mean of column A is 3.89 units above the general mean; hence we 
subtract 3.89 units from each class mean in column A, thus malring 
the column mean equal to the general mean. After a similar cor- 
rection had been made in aU columns, all methods means would 
be the same, and aU would equal the general mean. Second, again 
correct these once corrected class means so as to eliminate school 
differences. This is done by adding to or subtracting from ea ch 
class mean in each row the deviation of the mean of that row (or 
school) from the general mean. 

After the first correction, the class means of Table 7 will be as 
Mows: 




A 

B 

C 

School Means 

School I 

16.86 

24.89 

24-45 

22.0667 


2 

30.71 

33 '< 5 s 

28.40 

27-5833 


3 

25.66 

28.94 

27.05 

27.3167 

tt 

4 

3 S-a 6 

27-54 

29.60 

30.8000 

tc 

s 

28.51 

31-99 

27.50 

29-3333 

Methods Means 

27.40 

27.40 

27.40 



After the second correction they will be as follows: 



A 

B 

C 

School Means 

School I 

22.1933 

30-2233 

39-7833 

27.40 

II 2 

30.5267 

33-4567 

28.2167 

27.40 

“ 3 

25-8433 

29.1233 

27-3333 

27.40 

“ 4 

31.8600 

24.1400 

26.2000 

27.40 

“ 5 

26.5767 

30.0567 

25.5667 

27.40 

Methods Means 

27.40 

37.40 

27.40 
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The student is strongly advised to check for himself the com- 
putations involved in these corrections. After the double correc- 
tion, all row means and column means wiU equal the general mean, 
i.e., all systematic school differences and methods differences wiU 
be eliminated. It is apparent, however, that these corrections do 
not make the class means equal. The corrected class means will 
still differ, and the sum of their squared deviations from the general 
mean is the same as the remainder sum of squares previously com- 
puted by subtraction. Again, the student is strongly advised to 
check this last statement for himself in the example given. In 
actual practice, of course, we never compute the remainder sum 
of squares in this laborious fashion, since, as its name implies, it 
can be so readily obtained by subtraction. However, it helps 
considerably to understand the nature of the remainder variance 
if one actually computes the corresponding sum of squares in this 
fashion in a concrete example. 

It is illuminating to note, incidentally, that the variance for 
schools can be computed from the first of the corrected tables just 
presented (that in which only methods differences have been 
eliminated) by applying the procedure of Section 2 (pp. 93 ff.) to 
this table, but dealing with rows instead of columns. (Again the 
student should check this for himsdf.) The analysis into three 
components is then really a ample extension of the method of 
analysis into two components. That is, the procedure employed 
in Table 7 conasts essentially of an analysis of the total variance 
into methods and within methods components by the procedure of 
Section 2, followed by a second application of the same procedure 
to analyze the within methods variance into the schools and re- 
mainder components. 

Let us now consider what it is that causes these doubly corrected 
class means to differ. 

In the first place, such differences might remain because of 
chance alone. This is dear with reference to our example if we 
visualize what would happen should a homogeneous sample of 300 
rases (all of whom had been taught by the same method) be ran- 
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domly divided into 15 equal groups, and the means of these groups 
arranged at random in a 5 X 3 table. The row means and column 
means would differ as a result of the random assignment of pupils 
to the groups, but these differences could be eliminated by correc- 
tions such as those which have been described. These corrections, 
however, would only eliminate differences in row means and col- 
umn means, and would not eliminate differences in groups means 
idthin the same row or within the same column. It would be in- 
teresting, therefore, to know how much of the remainder variance 
could be attributed to chance alone, and a means of so doing will 
be explained in the next section (Section 5). 

In the second place, our corrected means might differ because of 
any uncontrolled variables which created real differences in achieve- 
ment from class to class in the same school quite apart from the 
effects of the methods. In our illustration, for example, the best 
teacher in School i might have been assigned to Method B and 
poorer teachers to Methods A and C, and this might account at 
least in part for the relatively better results for B in School i than 
in the other schools (see the table of corrected means). Any such 
uncontrolled variables would in general tend to increase the vari- 
ance in class means, although in some cases they might accidentally 
counteract some of the chance differences. A way of Healing •jyith 
this latter contingency will be considered in Section 5 following. 

In the third place, the corrected class means might differ because 
of real differences in the relative merits of the methods from school 
to school. Method B may really be a relatively better method (i.e., 
more nearly equal to A and C) for the pupils in School i than for 
the pupils in School 2, due to differences in the previous educa- 
tional experiences of the pupils in these schools. Such differences 
may readily occur, for example, if the relative merits of a method 
in any one school are dependent upon the methods that have previ- 
ously been employed in that school, and if these previous methods 
have differed from school to school. 

Since the remainder variance may in this type of experiment be 
due to any or aU of these three factors, it is difficult to give it an 
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appropriate name. It is really the result of the interaction of all 
three factors, and may therefore be referred to in general as an 
“interaction ” variance. Since we shall later have occasion to deal 
with other interaction variances, we will refer to it specifically 
as the “methods X schools” variance (read methods by schools), 
or as the interaction of methods and schools, or as the M XS 
variance. This notation is quite appropriate, since the number of 
degrees of freedom for the il^" X 5 variance is equal to the product 
of the degrees of freedom for methods and schools. 

We may now appreciate more fully the exact nature of the test 
of significance that we have applied to the methods variance. We 
have just noted that the M XS variance is in part due to chance, 
and in part to any uncontrolled variables which may create real 
differences in achievement from class to class in the same school, 
but which cannot be distinguished in that school from real differ- 
ences in the relative merits of the methods. The error estimate (or 
the test of significance) based on the M X S variance thus takes into 
consideration all sources of error that have been randomized ■within 
each school. It is for this reason that the methods of analysis of 
variance represent so great an improvement over the statistical 
procedures that have heretofore been generally employed in educa- 
tional research. The older procedures, based on the assumption 
of simple random sampling, were not only invalid because they 
were applied to samples that were not random, but they also ig- 
nored all sources of error except the pupil variables. 

The MxS variance, of course, does not take into consideration 
any source of error that has not been randomized, or which operates 
systematically in favor of a certain method in aU schools. Con- 
sequently, it is extremely important to exercise great care in in- 
suring that as many as possible of these sources of error are actually 
randomized. This is perhaps best done by first assigning the 
classes to the teachers, classrooms, hours, etc., and then employing 
the “random numbers” procedure (pages 24 ff.) in assigning the 
methods to the classes. If this is done, then all factors (such as 
the teacher-variable) will be randomized which are independent 
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of the methods themselves. We shall see later that it is not neces- 
sary, except for special purposes, to assign the pupils at random to 
the classes, although it is weU to do so if that is convenient. 

We have seen that the ilf X S variance may be due in part to 
real differences in the relative merits of the methods from school 
to school. This possibility is of particular interest with reference 
to the test of significance based on the M X S variance. If there 
are any real differences of this kind, it is particularly appropriate 
to base our test of significance upon these differential or interac- 
tion effects, since if one method is to be recommended for general 
use, it must be best in all schools and not only in some, or at least 
it must be best in most schools. If the schools in the experiment 
are not a random sample of all schools to which we wish to gen- 
eralize, the possibility must also be considered that the total 
superiority of one method in the experiment is due to biased selec- 
tion, that is, to an unintentional selection of schools which hap- 
pened to favor that method. This does not mean that we must 
have a random sample of schools to make a methods experiment 
meaningful, but it does mean that if the sample of schools is not 
random, we must limit our recommendation to schools like those 
that participated in the experiment. 

It may be well to draw specific attention in this example to the 
effect upon our error-estimate of “taking out” the school differ- 
ences. On page 105 we had suggested, for developmental purposes, 
that we analyze the variance of class means by the methods of 
Section 2, pp. 93 ff. In other words, we had suggested analyzing 
the total sum of squares into its methods and within methods com- 
ponents, and using the latter as the basis for the error term. Had 
we done this, since the sum of squares for within methods is equal 
to the sum of squares for schools plus that for Af X 5 , our error 
sum of squares would have been 131-43 + 115-23 = 246.66, with 
8 + 4 = 12 d.f. Hence, had we not “taken out” schools, our 
error variance would have been 246.66/12 = 20.55, whereas with 
schools “taken out” it is 14.40. It is clear, then, that our error- 
estimate would have been seriously inflated had we not eliminated 
from it the effect of the school differences. 
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Reference has been made earlier to the basic assumption of 
homogeneity of variance. It must be remembered that in the 
analysis just considered we have been concerned only with rlasij 
meansj in the example used, in fact, we knew nothing at all about 
the variability of pupil scores within individual classes. In apply- 
ing the fS'-test based on the ratio of the M and M X S variances, 
we must assume only that the class means, after having been “cor- 
rected” to diminaie school differences, are homogeneous in variabil- 
ity from method to method. (The if X S variance is, essentially, 
the variance of class means within methods, school differences 
having been eliminated by the arithmetic of the analysis.) We 
do not have to make any explicit assumption, however, that the 
variance in pupil scores is fundamentally constant from school 
to school. This is an important feature of this design. Evidence 
win be presented later (pp. 132 ff.) that the variance (within schools) 
in educational achievement is in fact heterogeneous, but evidence 
will also be presented (pp. 139 ff.) to show that the variance in class 
means may nevertheless remain approximately constant from 
method to method, and that the test of significance based on the 
ratio of M and M XS variances may remain valid in spite of the 
heterogeneity of pupil variance from school to school. 

S- ANAIVSIS INTO FOUR COMPONENTS: ANALYSIS OF POOLED 
EESUXTS OF DUPLICATE EXPERIMENTS IN RANDOMLY 
SELECTED SCHOOLS OF UNEQUAL SIZE 

In the analysis of the preceding section we dealt only with class 
means, and gave all classes the same weight. This was quite 
proper when aU dasses were of the same size, but it would not be 
defensible, except as an approximate procedure demanded by 
special circumstances, if the classes varied in size from school to 
school. We will now consider the procedure which is appropriate 
in the latter situation. 

In order to demonstrate that this procedure is essentially the 
same as that just considered in the preceding section, we shall 
first apply it to the same data used to illustrate that procedure. 
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The original data from which the class means of Table 7 were 
derived were the scores of 300 pupils on the criterion test. We 
shall now need the total (T) as well as the mean (M) for each class. 
These totals and means are given in Table 8. 

Table 8 

Analysis op Variance of Pupil Scores in a Methods Experimemt 
Involving 3 Methods and $ Schools 


(Same data as in Table 7) 


Schools 



1 


2 


3 


T 

M 


T 

M 

T M 

Method A 

415 

20.7s 


692 

34.60 

391 29.55 

Method B 

400 

20.00 


373 

18.73 

481 24.05 

Method C 

S09 

2 S- 4 S 


S 88 

29.40 

561 28.05 

School Totals 

1324 

22.0667 

1633 

27-3833 

1633 27.2167 

and Means 







4 



5 


Methods 


T 

M 

T 

M 

Totals 

Means 

Method A 

783 

39 -iS 

648 

32.40 

3129 

31.29 

Method B 

4 S 3 

22.65 

342 

27.10 

2251 

22.51 

Method C 
School Totals 

612 

1848 

30.60 

30.8000 

370 

1760 

28.50 2840 

29.3333 8220 

28.40 

= GT 27.40 = GM 

and Means 







The arithmetic of computation is now a combination of that in 
Sections 2 and 3 preceding, as follows; 

The sum of squares for methods, computed as in Section 2, page 

94 , is 


(3129* + 2251“ + 2840*) 
100 


— (8220) (27.40) = 4004.4 


The sum of squares for schools , similarly computed, is 

1324” H- i6ss’ + 1633* + 1848* + 1760^ 

225228 = 2628.6 
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The sum of squares for classes, also similarly computed, is 

41 + 400* + 509* + 692“ + + 542“ + 570* 

— 225228 

20 

- 8937.6 

We may now see that the sums of squares for methods, schools, 
and classes bear the same relation to each other that they did in 
Table 7, although each has been made twenty times as large as 
before. 

The sum of squares for If X 5 is obtained as before by subtract- 
ing the sums of squares for methods and for schools from the sum 
of squares for classes. The result is 

8937.6 — 4004.8 — 2628.6 = 2304.6 

With these results, we could proceed at once to compute the 
methods and M XS variances and apply the same test of signifi- 
cance described in the preceding section. However, if the pupils 
in each school had been assigned at random to the classes in each 
school, we might wish to know the variance within classes in order 
to evaluate the X 5 variance. We will therefore include the 
computation of the variance within classes in this illustration, al- 
though ordinarily it would not be needed. 

To compute the variance within dosses, we must fiirst compute 
the sum of squares for total, that is, for all 300 pupil scores. This 
is done, as in Section 2, by squaring each of the 300 scores, adding 
these squared scores, and subtracting the product GM ■ GT. 
(Without an automatic computii^ machine, a more convenient 
procedure is to construct a frequency distribution of the 300 scores 
and find the sum of squares by the short method, as was suggested 
on page loi.) The sum of squares for total in this case is 49,674. 

The sum of squares for total may be considered, after the manner 
of Section 2 of this chapter, as consisting of two components, one 
of which is that for differences between classes, and the other for 
differences within dasses. In other words, we may think of the 
variance of the 300 scores as having been analyzed only into the 
“between classes” and “within dasses” components, just as we 
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analyzed the variance of the 20 scores in Table 6 into “between 
methods” and “within methods” components. Hence, the sum 
of squares for within classes is equal to the difference of the total 
sum of squares and the sum of squares for classes, as follows: 

49764 — 8937.6 = 40826.4 

The d.f.’s for methods {M), schools ( 5 ), and M X S are the same 
as before. The d.f. for total is one less than the number of pupils, 
or 299. The dj. for within classes is the d.f. for total minus the df. 
for classes, or 299 - 14 = 285. 

We may now arrange our results in tabular form, as follows : 



d . f . 

Sum of 
Squares 

Vuiance 

M 

2 

4004.4 

2002.2 

S 

4 

2628.6 

657.1 

MxS 

8 

2304.6 

288.1 

Within Classes 

28s 

40826.4 

I43-3 

Total 

299 

49764. 



We now see that the ratio between the M and M XS variances 
is exactly the same as the analysis of Table 7. (This would be 
true only when all classes are the same size.) Hence, our test of 
significance is the same as before, and aU that was said about the 
MXS variance in the preceding section stiff applies here, whether 
or not the classes are of equal size. However, we now know the 
variance within classes, and if the pupils have been assigned at 
random to the classes in each school, this variance may be used to 
evaluate the M X 5 variance. We have noted earlier that the 
MxS variance is due in part to the pupil-variable (variance 
within classes), in part to uncontrolled variables outside the classes, 
and in part to possible real differences in the relative merits of the 
methods from school to school. K all extraneous variables were 
completely equalized or controlled, and if the relative effects of 
the methods are the same in all schools, the M XS variance should 
be the same (except by chance) as the variance within classes. 
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In this particular case, however, we see that the ^ X 5 variance 
is larger than the within classes variance. The ratio (F) between 
these variances is 2. on. For 8 and 285 d.f., an F of 2.58 is re- 
quired for significance at the i per cent level, and of 1.97 at the 
S per cent level. Hence, the interaction variance may be consid- 
ered sig nifica ntly larger than chance would allow. This indicates 
(although not conclusively) either that we have failed to control 
the extraneous variables (such as the teacher-variable) or that there 
are real differential effects of the methods in different schools, or 
both. If we could be certain that the extraneous factors had been 
completely equalized, we could take this as evidence of the presence 
of a real differential effect. In practice, since complete control is 
impossible, we cannot distinguish between the effects of these 
two factors. 

It may sometimes happen that the M XS variance turns out 
to be smaller than the variance within classes. This is particularly 
likely to happen if only a few schools are involved, since then the 
MXS variance will be based on only a few degrees of freedom, and 
wfll be quite unstable in relation to the within classes variance. 
If all extraneous factors were perfectly controlled, and if there were 
no real interaction of methods and schools, then, under the hypoth- 
esis of random sampling which we wish to test, the JIf X 5 variance 
and the within classes variance are both estimates of the same tbing, 
and will differ only by chance. Since the extraneous factors are 
never fully controlled, and since some interaction is likely, we 
would always expect the If X 5 variance to be the larger. If 
it is less, it is so only by chance, and in this case the within classes 
variance constitutes a better estimate of enor than the MxS 
variance. The methods variance may then be divided by this 
(^thin classes) error variance to secure the P for the test of 
significance. 

It may also quite frequently happen in experiments of this type, 
as is true in our example, that the methods variance is significantly 
larger than the within classes variance, but not significantly larger 
than the M X S variance. This would have the same meaning as 
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in the analysis of Section 2. That is, it would mean that the 
methods differences are almost certainly not due entirely to the 
pupil variable — although they might be due to uncontrolled 
variables, or to the accidental selection of schools which happened 
to favor certain methods. In this situation, if the extraneous 
variables had been very effectively equalized, one might safely 
conclude that there are real differences between methods so far as 
the particular schools involved are concerned, although we could 
stiU not safely generalize concerning other schools. In general, 
it is not of very much practical value to know the variance •within 
classes, although if the pupils have been randomized it is best to 
compute it in order to cover the contingency that the M XS may 
by chance be too small to provide a good error estimate. Our 
principal interest in the procedure of this section, then, is not that 
it permits us to compute the within classes variance when the pupils 
have been randomized, but that it allows for differences in size of 
rlaw from school to school in the l^-test based on the Af X 5 
variance. 

It may be well to mention here still one other reason why we 
would ordinarily have relatively little interest in the •within classes 
variance. The use of this variance as an error term involves the 
assumption of homogeneity of variance within classes from school 
to school. Evidence will be presented in Sections 8 and 9 that 
this assumption will probably not be satisfied in the typical meth- 
ods experiment, and that the validity of the E-test involving the 
within classes variance will be appreciably lowered as a result. 

6. RTJI.ES FOR ANALYZING POOLED RESULTS OF DUPLICATED 
EXPERIMENTS IN RANDOMLY SELECTED SCHOOLS 

We shall now apply the procedure of the preceding section in a 
concrete illustration involving differences in size of class from 
school to school. For the later convenience of the student, we 
sTiall provide, along with this illustration, a set of definite rules 
which may be conveniently followed in practical applications. It 
will be assumed in these rules that the experiment has been prop- 
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erly designed and controlled. The essential elements in the design 
are that the classes are of equal size in each school (but not neces- 
sarily from school to school), that the classes, teachers, rooms, 
etc. have been randomly assigned to the methods, and that com- 
parable criterion measures are secured for aU pupils at the close of 
the experiment. These rules are so organized as to cover both the 
atuation in -which the pupils in each school have been randomly 
assigned to the classes within that school and that in which they 
have not been so assigned. 

The parenthetical remarks following each rule are concerned 
■with the concrete example used to illustrate them. This concrete 
example is based on an experiment performed with four methods 
in five schools. There are a total of 440 pupils, 40 in School i, 
120 in School 2, 76 in School 3, 152 in School 4, and 52 in School 5. 
The pupils in each school were randomly assigned to four classes 
of equal size, thus resulting in 20 classes in the whole experiment. 
The actual scores of the 440 pupEs on the criterion test are not 
given, smce these are not essential to an understanding of the pro- 
cedure. 

In this example we shall let Tc represent the sum of the scores 
for a single class, T, the total for a single school, for all pupils 
under a single method, and GT the grand total. The numbers 
of pupils on which these totals are based will be represented by n„ 
and N, respectively. 

Step I : Find ihe total (Tc) of the criterion scores for the pupils in 
each CLASS separately. 

For the example, these totals are given in the following 
table. For instance, the total for the A-dass in School i 
is 603. 

Step 2: Find the total for each school, for each method, and for the 
entire sample (grand total) hy adding class totals. This may 
be done most conveniently if the class totals have been 
arranged in a table like that above. The grand total 
(GT) should equal both the sum of the methods total and 
of the school totals. 
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I 2 I 


Methods 

A B C D 

School I 
School 2 
School 3 
School 4 
School S 

r« 


Tt S T^/nc T^/n^ w# Wo 

2324 i 3 SI 47'8 i 3 S' 324-4 4 ° 

6540 3 S 67 IS-I 356430-0 120 30 

42gi 242634.2 242272.1 76 ig 

7903 411132.1 410904.0 152 38 

2835 154724-7 154562.0 _S2 13 

23893=02’ 440= AT 


603 571 558 Sg2 

1711 1624 1386 1619 
1120 1082 1006 1083 
2032 197s 1930 1037 

741 716 678 700 

6227 3968 3767 5931 


Methods 54.23 52.43 53.92 GAfX 6 ? 2 ’= ^ = ^^^ = 1297444.2 

Means o iV 440 


These totals for the example are given in the preceding 
table. 


Step 3 ; Square each methods total, add, divide the sum by the number 
of pupils under each method, and subtract GT^/N (= GT X 
GM) to secure the sum of squares for methods. (Carry 
the result to at least four significant digits.) 

STA GT 6227^ + 5968* +5767" + 5931’ 

n„ N no 

— 1297444.2 = 988.6 

In machine computation, the squared totals may be 
cumulated in the lower dial for division by the number of 
cases. Hence, no squared total need be recorded. 

Step 4: For each school separately, square the total (T,) and divide 
by the total number of pupils in the school. (Carry each 
result to the same number of decimal places as in the 
final result of Step 3.) 

For School i, Tjn, = 23Z4V40 = 135024.0. The 
results for the other schools are similarly computed, and 
are given in the T\/n, column of the preceding table. 

Step 3 '. Add the results of Step ^ for all schools and subtract GT^/N 
to secure the sum of squares for schools. 

^iT‘/n,) - GT’/N = (135024.4 + • • • + 154562.0) 

- 1297444.2 = 1748.3 
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Step 6: For each school separately, square each class total, add, and 
divide the sum by the number of pupils per doss in that 
school. (Carry each result to the same number of decimal 
/ifocM as in the final result of Step 3.) . 

For School i, S rjn, = + 57 i° + + ■;o2» 

10 

= 135147-8 

Step 7 : Add the results of Step 6 for all schools and subtract GT^/lf 
to secure the sum of squares for classes. (Carry to same 
number of decimal places as in result of Step 3.) 

2(2 Tl/n^ ~ Gr/N ■= 135147.8 + • • • + 154724.7 

- 1297444.2 = 2909.7 

Step 8: Subtract the sums of squares for methods and schools 
from that for classes, to secure the sum of squares for 
MX s. 

In the example: 

2909.7 - 1748.3 - 988.6 = 172.8 

Step 9: Divide the sum of squares for methods by one less than the 
number of methods to get the variance for methods. The 
dimsor is the df. for methods. 

988.6/3 = 329.5 

Step 10: Divide the sum of squares for is by the product of the 
degrees of freedom for methods and schools to get the 
M X s variance. The divisor is the df. for m X s. 

172.8/(4 X 3) = 172.8/12 = 14.40 

Step II : Divide the variance for methods by the variance for M X s. 
The result is the p used in the test of significance. 

^ = 329.5/14-40 = 22.88 

Step 12 : Compare the i just found with values given in Table 4 for 
the corresponding df. to determine the significance of the 
methods differences. 

[In the example, the df .’s for the F computed are 3 and 
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12. In Table 4 we see that for these d./. an F of 5.74 is 
required for significance at the i per cent level. Hence, 
the F is clearly significant.] 

Note: This is as far as the computation need be carried 
if the F is not significant, and if the pupils were 
not assigned at random to the classes in each 
school. If the F is significant, and there are 
more than two methods, one would wish to evalu- 
ate the individual differences in methods means, 
as in steps 13 to 15 following. 

: To find the standard error of a difference between means for 
any two methods, divide the a Xs variance by the total 
number of pupils under one method, multiply the quotient 
by 2, and extract the square root of the result. 

[Va (14.40/110) = V.2618 = .512] 

: Compute the mean for each method. 

[Given in the table.] 

: To find the maximum error at the i per cent level in a dif- 
ference in methods means, find the value of t in the last 
column of Table 3 for the d.f. of the vlXs variance, and 
multiply the standard error of the difference by this value 
of t. 

[The df. for M X S is 12. For this d.f., a t of 3.005 
is required for significance at the i per cent level. Hence, 
the maximum error (at i per cent level) in the difference 
of two methods means is 3.005 X .512 = 1.54. Hence, 
the mean for method A is significantly higher than for 
any other method, the mean for B is significantly higher 
than for C but not for D, and the mean for C is almost 
significantly higher than for D.] 

Note: This is as far as the computation would be car- 
ried in any case in which the pupils had not been 
randomized in each school (including the case 
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of matching within schools). It is apparent 
then, that in spite of the complexity of the theory, 
the actual computational procedure in an analy- 
sis of variance is really quite sim ple. (For ex- 
ample, the time required by the writer to com- 
plete the preceding steps in the illustrative 
problem, using an electrical computing mapTiiri ^ 
was under one hour.) In fact, the time required 
for computation in an analysis of this type is 
less than that formerly required in similar situa- 
tions when the random sampling formulas were 
(incorrectly) used. 

If the pupils have been randomized in each school, 
and one wishes to evaluate the M XS variance, the 
procedure continues as follows: 

Step i6: Secure the sum of the squared scores of all pupils on the 
criierton test and subtract GT^/N to secure the total sum 
of squares. If an automatic computing machine is not 
available or the number of cases is large, use the “short” 
method with a grouped frequency distribution of the 
scores. (See page loi.) 

In the example, the sum of squares for total was 5891.2. 

Step 17: Subtract the sum of squares for classes from the sum of 
squares for total to secure the sum of squares for within 

CLASSES. 

5891.2 — 2909.7 = 2981.5 

Step 18: Divide the sum of squares for within classes by the num- 
ber of pupils less the number of classes to secure the variance 
for WITHIN CLASSES. The divisor ts the d.f. for within 
CLASSES. 

298 i-S /(440 ~ 20) = 2981.5/420 = 7.10 

Step 19: To evaluate the MX S variance, dimde the variance for 
M.X^by the variance for within classes, and evaluate 
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the T as in Step 12, remembering that the D.r.’s are those 
/or M X s and within classes. 

14.40/7. 10 = 2.03 = F 

For 12 and 420 d.f. an F of 1.78 is required for signifi- 
cance at the s per cent level and of 2.23 at the i per cent 
level. Hence, the M XS variance may in this case be 
considered significantly larger than the within classes 
variance. This indicates that the relative effectiveness 
of the methods is not the same from school to school, 
and that the method whicl. is best in one school may not 
be best in another. 

Step 20; If the M XS variance is less than the within classes vari- 
ance, use the within classes variance as the error term in 
testing the methods differences. That is, divide the 
methods variance by the within classes variance, and eval- 
uate the F as in Step 12, taking care to use the d.f.’s for 
methods and for the within classes variance. If this test 
proves significant, the individual methods differences 
may be evaluated as in Steps 13 and 15, except that the 
within classes variance (and d.f.) is substituted for the 
MX S variance (and d.f.). 

Note: Steps 16 to 20 involve the assiunption of homo- 
geneous variance within schools — an assumption 
which may be generally questioned on an a 
piori basis. (See Section 8, pp. 132 ff.) Before 
placing much reliance on the probabilities read 
from the F-table for Steps 19 and 20, therefore, 
one should make an objective test of the reason- 
ableness of this assumption. The test needed is 
described in the footnote on page 99. To apply 
this test, one must first analyze the results for 
each school separately (by the method described 
in Section 3, pp. 100 ff.) to secure the within 
classes (within groups) variance for each school. 
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The test on page 99 may then be applied to these 
variances, the within classes variances from the 
separate schools being represented by s'*, s", 

, si’ m the test, k representing the number 

of schools. The corresponding degrees of free- 
dom for the within classes variances will then be 
represented by «„ etc., and s'’ will be equal to 

- • These values may then be substituted 

2 / fti 

in the expression for X’ at the beginning of the 
footnote on page 99. If the value of X’ is not 
significant, one is justified in assuming homoge- 
neous variance in Steps 16 to 20 (although a non- 
significant X’ does not prove that the variances 
are homogeneous). If the value of X’ is very 
significant, i.e., if the school variances are very 
heterogeneous, special methods of analysis should 
be employed, but these are beyond the scope of 
this book. The student interested in this pos- 
sibility should read “The Analysis of Groups of 
Experiments,” by F. Yates and W. G. Cochran, 
Journal of AgriculPural Science, Vol. XXVIII, 
Part IV, October, 1938 (Cambridge University 
Press). 

The foregoing rules have been adapted particularly to the type 
of experiment in which the pupils have not been assigned at random 
to the classes within each school (and in which steps 16 to 20 
would not be involved). This type of experiment seems to the 
writer to deserve first consideration, since in the actual school situa- 
tion it is rarely practicable to re-assign pupils (at random) to special 
classes for experimental purposes, and thus to disrupt the existing 
school organization. It is possible, however, that the analysis here 
recommended does not do justice to the case in which the pupils 
within each school are divided into classes at random. Where this 
type of experiment is practicable, considerably more information 
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can be derived from it than is suggested by the preceding rules. 
In this type of experiment, the first step (as is suggested in the 
preceding note) should be to do an analysis of variance separately 
for each school. (This may have some political as well as statisti- 
cal value, since any co-operating schools may appreciate receiving 
an independent report on its own particular experiment.) If the 
result of Step 19 then shows the Jkf X 5 variance to be significant, 
one may want to know •why certain schools behave differently 
from others, and the individual school analysis will help to pick 
out the anomalous schools. Unless one method happens to be 
best in all schools, the correct deduction from the experiment may 
be that one method is best for certain t57pes of schools (whose dis- 
tinguishing characteristics may be recognized and specified) and 
ann flipr method is best for other types of schools. Whether or 
not it may be possible to thus typify the schools within an experi- 
ment remains to be seen as we accumulate more experience with 
these analytical procedures, but it is a possibility that is worth 
keepmg in mind. 

7. MODIFICATIONS OF DESIGN AND ANALYSIS IN METHODS 
EXPERIMENTS INVOLVING SEVERAL SCHOOLS 

We are now ready to consider more fully a fact of considerable 
importance in methods experiments of the general type described 
in the preceding sections. We assumed in Section 2 (page 93) that 
the pupils in the single school involved were randomly assigned to 
the experimental classes. This assumption is still essential in the 
more complicated design for several schools if the within classes 
variance is to be used to evaluate the M X S variance, but it is not 
essential if we have no interest in the within classes variance, and 
intend to use only the M X S variance as the error term. In the 
latter situation, when we use M X S error, we are considering 
the class as the unit of sampling, even though we do weight each 
class according to size. Since the class is the unit, the only as- 
sumptions involved are: (i) that the classes are randomly as- 
signed to the methods, (2) that the variance in “corrected” class 
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means is fundamentally constant from method to method, (3) 
that the distribution of “corrected” class means is fundamentaUy 
normal in form, and (4) that all classes in the same school are of 
the same size. Our generalizations then really apply to the popu- 
lation of schools from which the schools involved in the experiment 
were presumably selected at random, rather than to a population 
of pupils. If, then, we are not going to use the within classes 
variance to test the interaction, we need not consider the random 
assignment of pupils to the experimental classes as an essential 
element in the design of a methods experiment involving a random 
sdection of schools. There should be no misunderstanding, how- 
ever, as to the importance of randomizing the classes (and the as- 
sociated error variables) with reference to methods in each school 
separately. 

One important implication of the foregoing is that we may, if 
we wish, or if no other procedure seems feasible, utilize the classes 
as they are found already organized in the schools which are to 
participate in the experiment, if these classes are of the same size 
(or very nearly so) within each school. In general, this would not 
be desirable, although it may often be necessary. The classes as 
found are likely to show large systematic differences in achieve- 
ment or ability, either because of a deliberate or unconscious group- 
ing according to ability, or because of systematic differences in 
educational experience up to the time of the experiment. The 
precision of the experiment wiH of course depend on the magnitude 
of the M XS variance (or upon the variance of class means after 
school and methods differences have been eliminated) . Hence, the 
use of classes as found would result in a relatively large Jlf X 5 
variance and a relatively low precision, some of which could be 
avoided by reorganization of the classes. The purpose of reorgani- 
zation is of course to reduce the variance in mean ability from class 
to class within the same school. One means of doing this, and in 
general a very good way, is to assign the pupils at random to the 
experimental classes in each school. A still more effective way of 
reducing the M X S variance is to match the classes in each school 
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separatdy on the basis of some initial measure of ability. It is 
not necessary that this matching be in any sense exact, or that it 
must be done on a pupil-to-pupil basis. Any procedure that is 
likely to result in a more nearly equal mean achievement of the 
dasses (within the same school) than -would result from random 
grouping would be so much to the good. If the matching is to be 
done on the basis of an objective measure of ability, such as the 
score on an initial achievement test, perhaps the best procedure is 
first to assign the pupils “on paper” to tentative experimental 
rlgcBpa at random, then compute the mean of each of these tentative 
dgggpg on the initial test, and then to exchange pupils between 
rlaggpR so as to make the means as nearly alike as possible. If the 
correlation between the initial and criterion test is high, this match- 
ing may very markedly increase the precision of the experiment. 
It is important that the matching be equally well done in all 
schools, other-wise the variance of the class means will be greater 
in some schools than others, and hence a basic assumption 
will be -violated. If the matching is equally well done in all 
schools, it is likely that the assumption of homogeneous variance 
will be even more nearly satisfied than if random grouping within 
schools were employed. In general, then, an objective matching 
procedure, which can be made equally effective in all schools, is 
better than a subjective or inexact procedure, although any proce- 
dure may be employed that makes the classes more alike in mean 
ability than random classes would be. 

We have already noted that if it is necessary to utilize the classes 
as found, the method of analysis here described is still valid so far 
as the test based on the M 'X.S variance is concerned. This is 
fortunate, since sometimes no reorganization of any kind is practi- 
cable. While it is often possible to find schools willing to co- 
operate in an experiment to the extent of permitting their regular 
classes to be used, relatively few schools are willing to allow any 
physical reorganization (of extended duration) of the classes for 
experimental purposes. It may be noted, however, that the neces- 
sity of dealing with intact school classes as found is not always a 
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very serious handicap. If the classes are all in the same building, 
if there was no deliberate ability grouping in the original assign- 
ment to classes and if the class organization of the previous year 
had not been retained, and if the experiment is performed early 
in the year before differences in teachers and other factors had had 
time to create large class differences in the same school, the preci- 
sion of this type of experiment might be practically as high as if 
the pupils were actually assigned at random to the classes at the 
beginning of the experiment. However, if the classes in the same 
“school,” now meaning school system, were drawn from different 
buildin g s, if these buildings were characterized by marked differ- 
ences in environmental and cultural patterns, and if the experi- 
ment were performed late in the school year when teacher differ- 
ences had produced still further variability, the precision of the 
experiment would be relatively low — perhaps as low as if “sys- 
tem” differences were not eliminated at aU. 

When intact classes are used, it will seldom happen that all 
classes in the same school are of uniform size. If the size of class 
does not differ widely (and they usually will not) this difficulty 
maybe overcome byproceeding asfoUows in each school separately: 
(i) Compute the actual mean of each class ; (2) Find the average 
size of class in that school, and round the result to the nearest 
whole number; (3) Multiply each mean by this number to secure a 
“corrected” total; and (4) Use these “corrected” totals in place 
of the actual totals in the analysis (see pages 152 ff.). The analy- 
sis will still allow for systematic differences in class size from school 
to school, but ignores such differences within schools. This pro- 
cedure, and the test of significance involved, will be only approxi- 
mate in character, but in most instances will probably be just as 
satisfactory, for all practical purposes, as if the dasses in each 
school were actually uniform in size. If the dasses vary markedly 
within schools, for example, if some dasses are several times as 
large as others in the same school, the validity of tbia procedure 
might be appreciably lowered, but this situation can usually be 
avoided in planning the experiment. 
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The preceding paragraph suggests also what to do about “miss- 
ing cases.” Very frequently, although the experiment was 
originally planned so as to provide equal classes in each school, 
some pupils may drop out of school during the course of the ex- 
periment, or for some other reason fail to take the criterion test. 
In this case, if the Jl/ X 5 variance is to be used as the only error 
term, the data may be analyzed in exactly the same manner as was 
just described. 

It may be well, before closing this discussion, to draw specific 
attention to certain possible misconceptions. In the first place, 
there is some danger that the student may conclude, since the 
My.S variance takes into consideration or provides a valid error 
estimate for aU uncontrolled but randomized errors, that there is 
no need to control any sources of error that may be randomized. 
We have already seen the advantage of equalizing the pupil vari- 
able by matching the classes. Equally important advantages may 
be gained by equalizing any other error-variables. For example, 
if the classes within each school are taught by teachers of widely 
varying ability, this fact wiU tend to increase the X 5 variance, 
and hence lower the precision of the eqieriment. Randomization 
of teachers only insures that the teacher-variable will not operate 
systematically in favor of a certain method. Any means of 
equalizing the teacher-variable, such as having the same teacher 
teach all experimental classes in the same school, or trying to select 
teachers of equal ability, wUl tend to reduce the M XS variance 
and increase the precision of the experiment. In designirig and 
conducting a methods experiment, then, every practicable precau- 
tion should be taken to render the experimental conditions or ex- 
traneous factors as much alike as possible from class to class within 
the same school. 

A second possible misconception has to do with the significance 
of school differences in an analysis of this kind. It may seem that 
the worthwhileness of taking schools into consideration at all de- 
pends entirely upon the magnitude of these differences. The sum 
of squares for classes is equal to the sum of the sums of squares for 
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M, S, and MXS. Hence, it is true that “taking out” the sum 
of squares for schools reduces the sum of squares for error {M X S), 
and thus increases the precision of the experiment, by an amount 
dependent upon the magnitude of the variance for schools. (See 
page 1 13.) If the variance for schools is no larger than could he 
attributed to chance fluctuations in random sampling (that is, no 
larger than the variance within classes), then “taking out” school 
differences mU not reduce the M XS or error variance. (The s um 
of squares for Af X 5 will be reduced, but the d.f. will also be re- 
duced, so that the variance for M X 5 will remain undiminished, 
or may even be increased if the variance for schools is less than that 
for M X S.) This does not mean, however, that the method of 
analysis here described would not be needed if, in a pven experi- 
ment, there were no systematic differences between the partici- 
pating schools (i.e., if the variance for schools were no larger than 
that for within classes). Even though the variance for schools 
were no larger than chance would permit, we would still have to 
employ this method of analysis in order to take into consideration 
in the error (M X S) term any extraneous variables which operated 
within each school to create systematic differences from one 
methods group to another. It is quite conceivable that the vari- 
ance for schools could fail to be significant, and that there also may 
be no real interaction of methods and schools, but that we might 
nevertheless have a significant M XS variance due to uncontrolled 
variables such as the teacher variable. Hence, we would stiU have 
to use M XS as error to take tliese sources of error into considera- 
tion. Whether or not school differences are significant, the type 
of analysis based on the familiar standard error formulas designed 
for large random samples (see page 83) will not provide a valid 
comprehensive error estimate in an experiment of the type IV de- 
sign involving several schools. 

8. THE ASSUMPTION OE HOMOGENEITY OE VABIANCE 

One of the cardinal sins of educational research workers in the 
past has been that of taking too lightly the assumptions underlying 
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the derivations of statistical techniques. It would be particularly 
unfortunate if, in becoming acquainted with a technique which 
seems as promising for educational research as that presented in 
the preceding section, we should perpetuate this unfortunate 
tendency to pass over the basic assumptions without any very 
critical consideration of them. 

In the method of analysis just considered, one of the most 
important underl)dng assumptions is that of homogeneity of 
variance. This assumption entered into the analysis at two 
points. In the test of signihcance based on the ratio of M and 
My.S variances, it was assumed that the variance of the “cor- 
rected” f'lg-gs means is fundamentally constant from method to 
method. In the test of significance of the interaction, based on the 
ratio of the if X 5 and within classes variances, it was assumed 
that the variance of pupil scores, after methods differences have 
been eliminated, is the same from school to school. The latter 
assumption would also be involved if we were to test the school 
differences on the basis of the ratio of the 5 and within classes 
variances, as well as in a test of the M variance against an error 
variance consisting of within classes, which would be used if the 
if X 5 variance turned out to be less than the variance within 
classes. 

If either of these assumptions is not satisfied, there is a danger 
that the sampling distribution of the observed F’s will not be 
given by the table for F, or that the F-tests of significance based on 
this table will be invalidated. As was noted on page 99, there is 
good reason to suspect each of these assumptions in the typical 
methods experiment, particularly the assumption of homogeneity 
of variance from school to school. However, if only the latter 
assumption is not satisfied, the situation may not be serious so far 
as the usefulness of the procedure of the preceding section is con- 
cerned. Wehavenoted (page 114) that the variance of “corrected” 
class means might be homogeneous from method to method, even 
though the variance within schools is heterogeneous. In other 
words, it has been suggested that the test of significance based on 
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the ratio of the M and MXS variances might be valid evea 
though the variance within schools is heterogeneous. Whether or 
not it actually is valid under these conditions, however, remains 
to be proved. 

There are, then, two crucial questions that should be answered 
before the procedure of the preceding section may be safely recom- 
mended for wide-spread use in methods experimentation. These 
questions are; (i) For examinations of the type usually employed 
to secure the criterion measures in methods experiments, do the 
variances of pupil scores, as well as the means, differ more from 
school to school than could be e:q)lained by fluctuations in random 
sampling?; and, (2) If the variances withm schools are in fact 
heterogeneous, to what extent will this condition disturb the tests 
of significance based on variance ratios (F’s)? 

An attempt will be made to provide at least a partial answer to 
these questions in this section and in that following (Section 9). 
To answer the first question, the writer analyzed the scores made 
on certain of the objective achievement tests that had been ad- 
ministered in a very large number of Iowa schools in the 1938 
Iowa Every-Pupil Testing Program, As will be seen later, the 
tests used are quite representative of those that are generally 
employed to secure the criterion measures in experiments con- 
cerned with the relative effectiveneffi of methods of instruction in 
established school subjects, and the number of schools and pupils 
involved is so large as to render the results very highly dependable. 
The procedure with each examination, briefly stated, consisted of 
computing the actual variance of pupil scores within each school 
separately, constructing a frequency distribution of these observed 
variances, and comparing this distribution with that which theo- 
retically should be found for random samples of the same size as 
the school groups used. The procedure wiU be explained in detail 
for one of the examinations and the results for the remaining 
examination will then be more briefly reported. 

The first examination considered is Test D of the 1938 Iowa 
Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Sldlls. This is a carefully constructed 
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objective examination of achievement in arithmetic, intended for 
use at the sixth- to eighth-grade levels. The test requires 90 min- 
utes for its administration. This test was administered, in the 1938 
Iowa Every-Pupil Testing Program, to the seventh-grade pupils 
in over 200 schools, in 94 of which 20 or more seventh-graders were 
tested. From each of these 94 schools 20 seventh-grade pupils 
were selected at random by the method described on page 27. 
Only 20 pupils were used from each school in order to simplify 
the problem of determining the theoretical distribution of vari- 
ances. For the 20 pupils in each school, the variance of the total 
scores was computed, and a distribution made of these variances. 
This distribution is given in Table 9, in the/„ column. The com- 
putation of the theoretical frequencies (/,) in this table was based 
on the fact ‘ that for random samples of N cases each the Ramplin g 


N!i‘ 


distribution of the ratio — , in which 5“ is the variance of a sample 


(s* = 2 dr'/N) and 0^ is the variance of the population, is the gamp, 
as the sampling distribution of x" for AT - i degrees of freedom. 


and that is therefore distributed as 


(I) 


X®. In other words. 


the theoretical frequencies are based on the hypothesis that the 
school variances are homogeneous, that is, that they differ no 
more than would the variances of random samples of 20 cases 
each. In this case, tr’ was estimated by estimating the true vari- 
ance, according to ( 4 ), from the data for each school separately, 
and taking the mean of these estimates. This best estimate of 
ff" was 265.54. For 19 d./., the value of x* which should be ex- 
ceeded in 20 per cent of all random samples is 23.900. Hence, if 


we multiply this value by — = 


(f’ 265.54 


20 


= i3*277j we should have 


(23.900 X 13.277 = 317.32) the value of the variance whidi should 
be exceeded in 20 per cent of our samples. This value, it will be 
noted, constitutes the lower limit of the fifth interval (from the 


‘ Earl Feaison, “On the Distribution of Standard Deviations of Small Sanaples,” 
Biomelrika, Volume 10 (1914-15), pp. 522-529, 
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top). The limits of the other intervals were similarly computed 
from the table, and the observed variances were tabulated 
with reference to these intervals. The theoretical relative fie- 
quendes (J',) were then readily derived from the X® table, and these 
relative frequendes were then expressed as absolute frequendes 



so as to make them comparable. 


It is at once apparent from Table 9 that the “spread” of the 
observed variances is greater than in the theoretical distribution. 
The observed frequencies (Jo) are systematically smailf^r tVian the 
theoretical in the middle of the distribution and larger at the 
extremes. To determine whether or not this divergence is greater 
than can be attributed to chance, the x® test (described on pages 
37-40) was applied. The value of X® was 28.978. For 6 d.f. this 
value of X® would be exceeded less than o.i per cent of the time if 


Table 9 

Disxribtjtion or Vakiances ot Scores or Seventh-Geade Pupils on a 
Comprehensive Test op Achievement in Arithmetic (Test D op 1938 
Iowa Every-Pupil Tests op Basic Skills) in 94 Schools (20 Puphs 
PROM EACH School), Compared with Distribution Expected on 
Hypothesis op Random Sampling 


Variances 


/. 

/ 

Differences 

(A-/,) 

480.51 and above 

4 

I 

0.94 


447-27 - 480.50 

I 

I 

0.94 

9.40 (-f) 8.60 

400.23 — 447.26 

4 

3 

2.82 

361.19 — 400.21 

9 

S 

4-70 


317-32 - 361.18 

3 

10 

9.40 

(-) 6.40 

287.97 - 317-31 

13 

10 

9-40 

(+) 2.60 

243.48 - 287.96 

8 

20 

18.80 

(— ) 10.80 

203-83 - 343-47 

14 

20 

18.80 

(— ) 4.80 

182.11 — 303.82 

12 

10 

9.40 

(■f) 2.60 

154.69 — 182.10 

9 

10 

9.40 

(-) 0.40 

134.3a - 154.68 

8 

s 

4-70 

1 I 3 - 7 S - 134-31 

5 

3 

2.83 

9.40 (-f) 8.60 

101.34 - 113-74 

I 

I 

0.94 

101.33 and below 

J 

t 

0.94, 



94 

100 

94.00 
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our hypothesis were true; hence, we may very confidently reject 
the hypothesis of homogeneous variance.* 

Table lo presents the results of similar analyses for other exami- 
nations administered in the Iowa Every-Pupil Testing Programs. 
The manner in which this table may be read may be illustrated in 
the case of Part A of tlie table. The abbreviated title for Part A 
gives the title of the test involved, and indicates that the variance 
of pupil scores on this test was computed for 20 randomly selected 
seventh-grade pupils in each of 89 schools. Only the lower limits 
of the variance intervals are given in the first column (except for 
the bottom interval, whose upper limit only is given). Only the 
relative observed frequencies are presented, in the f„ column, oppo- 
site the theoretical frequencies (/,) expected on the hypothesis of 
random sampling. For the distribution in Part A, the value of 
X' computed in the test of goodness of fit would be exceeded by 
cTiBTirfi less than ten per cent of the time, i.e., was significant 
beyond the 10 per cent level. According to the Neyman-Pearson 
X-test, the probability of exceeding the observed heterogeneity by 
chance is approximately the same as the probability that a measure 
selected at random from a normal distribution will deviate 4.78 
standard deviations from the mean of the distribution. This 
probability, according to Table 17 in the Appendix, is less than 
.00001. 

It may be noted in Table 10 that there is an apparent tendency 
toward increased heterogeneity of variance at the higher grade 
levels. This is reasonable, since the factors tending toward 
heterogeneity have had more time to operate by the time the 
pupils reach the upper high-school grades. Part I of the table is of 
particular interest, since it is the only instance in which there is 

' A more rigid test of the hypothesis of homogeneous variance was applied to the 
same data. This is the X-test devised by Neyman and Pearson. (“ The Problem of 
K Samples,” J. Neyman and E. S. Pearson. BuUelin of the Polish A cademy of Science, 
1931.) No attempt will be made to explain tills test here. It will be sufficient to say 
that the test is very much like that described on page gg, and that according to this 
test, if the hypothesis of homogeneous variance were true, the probability of getting 
a distribution as heterogeneous as that observed is too small to be computed from 
available tables. 
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Table io 

Distributions or Variances of Scores on Various Educational Achieve- 
MENT Tests, Each Compared With Distribution Expected on Hypoth- 
esis op Bandom Samfuno 


A. Voca-bulaiy Test (Fait I, 
Test B, 1938 Iowa Tests 
of Bode Skills); 30 Sev- 
enth-Grade Fupds In Each 
of 89 Schools 


B, Teat of Work-Study Skills 
(Farts n-VI, Test B, 1938 
Iowa Testa of Basic Skills) ; 
30 Seventh-Grade Fupila in| 
Each of 89 Schools 


Variances 

Io 

It 

Variances 

Io 

It 

Variances 

Io 

It 

105,3- 

3 

o. 8 g 

518.0- 

I 

0.S9 

4324.9- 

3 

0.87 

97.9- 

2 

0.89 

482.1— 

I 

0.89 

4025-7- 

0 

' 0.87 

87.6- 

5 

2.67 

431 - 4 - 

6 

2.67 

3602.3- 

4 

2.61 

79.1- 

3 

4-45 

389-4- 

5 

4-45 

3251-0- 

10 

4-35 

69.5- 

8 

8.90 

342.1- 

7 

8.90 

2856.1- 

6 

8,70 

63.0- 

10 

8.90 

310.4- 

6 

8.90 

2591.9- 

6 

8.70 

S 3 - 3 - 

18 

17.80 

262.5- 

18 

17.80 

2191.4- 

10 

17.40 

44.6- 

to 

17.80 

319.7- 

13 

17.80 

1834.6- 

13 

17.40 

39 ' 9 - 

4 

8.90 

196.3- 

13 

8.go 

1639.1- 

4 

8.70 

33 - 9 - 

14 

8.90 

166.8- 

8 

8.90 

1392.3- 

14 

8.70 

29.4- 

3 

4.4s 

144.8- 

5 

4 - 4 S 

1209.0- 

9 

4-35 

24.9- 

6 

2.67 

123 . 6 - 

I 

2.67 

1023.8- 

6 

2.61 

33 . 3 - 

0 

0.89 

109.3- 

4 

0.89 

912.3- 

3 

0.87 

- 33.2 

4 

0.89 

-109,3 

3 

0.89 

-913.3 

X 

0.87 


89 

89.00 


89 

89.00 


87 

87.00 

x*-teat: .05 < P < .10 

X*-test: . 

30 < P < .50 

x’-teet: P < 

.001 

\-test: X 

= 4.78 


X-test: s 

= 2.52 





Id. 1037 Iowa Every-Pupil 

|e, 1938 Iowa Every-PupIl 

F. 1938 Iowa 

Every-Pupil 

Test in 

English 

Correct- 

Test in 

English Correct- 

Test in American History: 

ness: 30 

Ninth-Grade Fu- 

ness; 30 Twelfth-Grade 

30 Pupils 

in 

Each of pg 

pQs in Each of 107 High 

Pupils in Each of 85 High 

High Schools 


Schools 



Schools 






Variances 

Io 

It 

Variances 


ft 

Variances 

Io 

u 


> xwak 


- u(uj]$ua(Se ojuiiB 

(Teat C of 1938 Iowa Tests 
of Basic Skills); so Sev- 
enth-Grade FupUs in Each 
of 87 Schoois 


2343-4- 

3 

x,o 7 

1047.0- 

I 

0.8s 

102.2- 

9 

0.99 

2206.6- 

I 

1,07 

985.9- 

5 

0.85 

102.9- 

2 

0.99 

20II.I- 

2 

3-31 

898.5- 

I 

2.55 

93 - 8 - 

5 

2.97 

1S47.I- 

5 

5-35 

825.3- 

7 

4-25 

86.1- 

3 

4-95 

1660.6- 

9 

20.70 

741-9- 

7 

8.50 

77 - 4 - 

5 

9.90 

1534 - 0 - 

16 

Z0.70 

685.4- 

7 

8.50 

71-S- 

7 

9.90 

1339-1- 

IS 

21.40 

598.3- 

12 

17.00 

62.4- 

8 

19.80 

1161.4- 

25 

21.40 

518.9- 

10 

17.00 

54 - 1 - 

11 

ig.80 

1062.1- 

7 

10.70 

474 - 5 - 

IX 

8.50 

49 - 5 - 

13 

9.90 

934.2- 

9 

10.70 

417-4- 

10 

8.50 

43 - 5 - 

12 

9-90 

836.8- 

6 

5-35 

373 - 9 - 

9 

4-25 

39 - 0 - 

6 

4-95 

736.0- 

3 

3*31 

328,8- 

2 

2 -SS 

34 - 3 - 

II 

2.97 

^n- 1 - 

2 

1.07 

301,0- 

I 

0.8s 

31-4- 

4 

0.99 

-673.7 

4 

1,07 

-301,0 

2 

0.85 

- 31-4 

_3 

0.99 


107 

107.00 


85 

85.00 


99 

99.00 


x’-test: .to < P < .20 
X-teat: * =■ s.72 


X*-test: .02 < P < .OS 

X-test: X = 3,10 


X*-test: P < .001 
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G 1938 Iowa Every-Pupil 
Test in Ninth-Year Alge- 
bra; 30 Ninth-Grade Pu- 
pils in Each of P 4 High 
Schools 

H. 1938 Iowa Every-Pupil 
Test iu Biology; 30 Tenth- 
Grade Pupils in Each of 
64 High Schools 

I. 1938 Iowa Every-Pupil 
Test in English Correct- 
ness; 30 Ninth-Grade Pu- 
pils in Each of 133 High 
Schools 

Variances 

fo 

ft 

Variances 

/. 

ft 

Variances 

Jo 

It 

90.2- 

7 

0.94 

iSfi. 7 - 

2 

0.64 

1320.0- 

3 

1.22 

85.0- 

I 

0.94 

I 47 -S- 

0 

0.64 

X342.9- 

I 

1.22 

77.4- 

3 

3.82 

134 - 4 - 

3 

X.92 

1132.9- 

4 

3.66 

71.1- 

3 

4.70 

123.S- 

s 

3*20 

1040.5- 

5 

6.10 

63.9- 

6 

g.40 

III.O- 

3 

6.40 

03 S- 4 - 

12 

12.20 

S 9 -I- 

9 


102.6- 

4 

6.40 

864.1- 

II 

12.20 

SI.6- 

12 

18.80 

89.5- 

13 

12.80 

7 S 4 - 3 - 

26 

24-40 

44 - 7 - 

17 

18.80 

77.6- 

14 

12.80 

654-2- 

30 

24.40 

40.9- 

5 

9.40 

71.0- 

5 

6.40 

S98.3- 

13 

12.20 

36.0- 

14 

g.40 

6a.s- 

8 

6.40 

526.3- 

14 

12 20 

3 S- 0 - 

7 

4.70 

SS- 9 - 

4 

3-20 

471.4- 

8 

6.10 

48.3- 

2 

2.82 

49.2- 

1 

1.Q2 

414.6- 

3 

3-66 

aS- 9 - 

5 

0.94 

4 S- 0 - 

I 

0.64 

379 -S- 

2 

1.22 


3 

0.94 

- 4 S -0 

I 

0.64 

-379.3 

0 

1.22 


94 

94.00 


64 

64.00 


122 

132.00 

X^test: . 

01 < P < .08 

xMeat: 

30 < P < .50 

X^-test: 

93 < P < .98 

X-test: X 

= S-Sa 


X-test: * 

= 1.82 






no evidence of heterogeneity. It should be noted, however, that 
for a similar test administered in 1937 (Part D of the table), a 
marked degree of heterogeneity was found at the same grade level. 
These data, then, leave little room for doubt that in the t)T)ical 
methods experiment we may expect to have some heterogeneity 
of variance from school to school. It will therefore be of particular 
interest to know the effects of such heterogeneity upon the validity 
of the P-test of significance employed in the method of analysis of 
Sections 4 to 6 preceding. This will be considered in the following 
section. 


9. THE EFFECT OF HETEROGENEOUS VARIANCE WITHIN SCHOOLS 
UPON THE F-TEST OF SIGNIFICANCE IN METHODS EXPERIMENTS 
To secure some quantitative description of the effect of hetero- 
geneous variance within schools upon the validity of the tests of 
significance employed in methods e;q)eriments of the type de- 
scribed in Section 4 of this chapter, the writer and Mr. R. H. 
Godard determined the actual distribution of F’s for a very large 
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number of experiments of this type, and compared the actual 
fJ'-distribution with that which theoretically should be obtained if 
all assumptions were satisfied.* 

The first step in this empirical study was similar to the procedure 
described in the preceding section. The basic data were the scores 
made on Test A of the 1938 Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic SkiUs 
by the sixth-grade pupils in 151 Iowa schools. This test was a 
55-niinute objective test of silent reading comprehension. Fifteen 
pupils were selected at random from each school, and the variance 
of the scores of these 15 pupUs was computed for each school sep- 
arately. The distribution of these variances showed some hetero- 
geneity, but not as pronounced as in some of the distributions pre- 
sented in the preceding section. Since a markedly heterogeneous 
distribution was desired, 47 schools of near-average variance were 
discarded. The distribution of variances for the remaining 104 
schools is given in Table ii. The theoretical relative frequencies 
(f't) are expressed as absolute frequencies in the /< column, and the 
corresponding observed frequencies are given in the column, 
The differences in the last column indicate that the observed 
distribution contains many more very large and very small vari- 
ances than would be found in random samples of ij cases each. 
This degree of heterogeneity is perhaps more pronounced than 
would be found in most school subjects (compare with the distribu- 
tions in Table 10). 

The next step was to divide the 15 pupils in each school into 
three groups of 5 pupils each. This division was made at random 
by the method described on page 28. One of these groups was 
then considered, for the purposes of this study, as having been 
taught by Method A, another by Method B, and the third by 
Method C, although actually, of course, aU had been taught alike 
in each school. 

^ The results of this study are reported in complete detail in an unpublished Mas- 
ter’s thesis “The Effect of Heterogeneous Variance Upon Certain F-Tests of Signifi- 
cance,” by R. H. Godard. State University of Iowa, M. A. Thesis in Education, 
1939 - 
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Table ii 

DlSIRIBUTIONS OF OBSERVED AND THEORETICAL VARIANCES OF SCORES 

OP Sdcth-Grade Pupils on a Test of Silent Reading Comprehension 
IN 104 Iowa Schools (is pupils from each school) 


Variances 

/. 

fi 

ft 

DifFecencea 

U . - ft ) 

328.108 and above 

5 

I 

1.04 



302.572 - 
266.677 — 

328.107 

302.571 

2 

s 

I 

3 

1.04 

3-X2 

10.40 (+) 

7.60 

237.167 - 

266.676 

6 

5 

5.20 



204.368 — 

237.166 

II 

10 

10.40 

(+) 

0.60 

182.649 — 

204.367 

3 

10 

10.40 

(-) 

2.40 

150.188 — 

182.649 

IX 

20 

20.80 

(-) 

9.80 

121.837 — 

150.187 

II 

20 

20.80 

(-) 

9.80 

106.592 — 

121.836 

9 

10 

10.40 

(-) 

1.40 

87.710 — 

106.591 

14 

10 

10.40 

(+) 

3.60 

73.98s - 

87.709 

7 

5 

5.20 



60.440 — 
52.468 - 

73-984 

60.439 

4 

5 

3 

1 

3.12 

I.Q4 

10.40 (+) 

0 

H 

H 

below 52.468 

6 

I 

1,04 





104 

100 

104.00 




The next step was to divide the 104 schools into 26 random sets 
of 4 schools each, again by the procedure described on page 28. 
New “random numbers” were then employed, and 26 different 
random combinations or sets of 4 schools each were secured. This 
was repeated until 1000 random sets of 4 schools each had been 
selected from the 104 schools. It is highly improbable that any 
one of these sets contained the same four schools as any other. 
The data for each of these 1000 sets of 4 schools then constituted 
the basis for an analysis of variance in an “experiment” of the 
type described in Sections 5 and 6 of this chapter. Each of these 
1000 “experiments” involved four schools and three “methods,” 
with a total of 60 pupils, 20 under each “method.” For each 
experiment the variance for methods (M), for M XS, and for 
vAtUn classes was computed. For each “experiment,” also, the 
ratios (F) between M and M XS, M and within classes, and 
M XS and within classes were computed. It was thus possible 
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to make up a distribution of 1000 observed F’s for each of these 
three ratios. 

We shall first consider the distribution of observed F’s for the 
M and M X S variances, in which ratio we are, of course, most 
interested. In each “esperiment,” the d.f. for methods was 2 and 
iar MXS was 6. Hence, according to Table 4, if all assump- 
tions underlying the F-test were satisfied, we should expect 5 per 
cent of the F’s to exceed 5.14 if there were no real methods dif- 
ferences. In this case there can be no real methods diSerences, 
since there are no real methods. Each of the so-called “methods” 
groups was selected at random from pupils that had been taught 
alike, and any differences in “methods” means could be due only 
to chance. Hence, if the known heterogeneity of variance did not 
disturb the F-test, we should expect 5 per cent of our 1000 F’s, or 
50 F’s, to exceed 5.14. Actually, 64 of the observed F’s exceeded 
this value. Similarly, i per cent or 10 of our observed F’s should 
exceed 10.92, whereas 15 actually exceeded this value. The 20 
per cent point in the F-distribution, according to Fisher and 
Yates Statistical Tables, is 2.13 for 2 and 6 d.f. Hence we should 
expect 200 of our F’s to exceed 2.13, whereas 215 actually exceeded 
this value. These data are summarized in the table below. 


F’s WM X S ) 

fo 

h 

10.92 and above 

IS 

10 

5.14 - 10.91 

49 

40 

3.13- S-I 3 

iSi 

ISO 

below 2.13 

785 

800 


1000 

1000 


If we compute X“ for these observed and theoretical frequencies, 
we find a value of x* = 4.813. For three degrees of freedom, this 
value of X* would be exceeded almost 20 per cent of the time under 
a true hypothesis. Hence, according to this test, this divergence 
of observed from theoretical frequendes is no larger than would be 
found about once in five in studies like this, even though the under- 
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lying assumptions were exactly satisfied in each. A more ade- 
quate or more rigid test than the X* test would undoubtedly show 
that this divergence could not so readily be attributed to chance, 
but even so, the absolute divergence in this case is clearly not 
large. These data, so far as they go, are quite in agreement with 
the suggestion made earlier that real differences in variance from 
school to school will not seriously affect the validity of the test 
of significance of methods differences based on the ratio of the M 
and ilf X 5 variance. 

The findings for the other two ratios are of a somewhat different 
character. For the ratio of the M X S and within classes vari- 
ances, the distributions of observed and theoretical F’s are as 
follows (6 and 48 d.f .) : 


(M X classes) 

h 

ft 

13.30 and above 

31 

10 

2.30 - 13.19 

89 

40 

1.41 — 2.29 

19s 

ISO 

below 1. 41 

69s 

800 


For the ratio of the M and within classes variances, the distribu- 
tions are (2 and 48 d.f.) : 


F’s (Jir/within classes) 

fo 

ft 

5.08 and above 

*7 

10 

3.19 - S.07 

62 

40 

1.67 - 3.18 

312 

ISO 

below 1.67 

699 

800 


In each case, it may be shown by the X* test that the divergence 
of observed from theoretical frequencies is significant far beyond 
the I per cent level. There is little question, then, that hetero- 
geneity of variance within schools will result in a considerably 
larger proportion of high F's for these tests of significance than 
the proportions given in the table for F. Even so, the divergence 
of observed from theoretical frequencies is not large enough to 
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render the i^-test completely meaningless for these ratios. Even 
■with the very marked degree of heterogeneity produced in the 
data used in this study, one would not go far wrong, for most 
practical purposes, in using the table for F to evaluate the signif- 
icance of the F obtained for these variances. It should be ob- 
served, however, that these data are by no means conclusive. It 
might be that in experiments invol'ving more schools, and hence 
with larger d.f.’s iot M X S and within classes, the divergence 
would be less marked, or it may be that the validity of the 
E-test would be even more seriously affected. However, the 
tentative conclusion seems justified that in the typical methods 
experiment one may safdy employ the E-test as an approxi- 
mate test of the jlf X S/within dosses ratio, particularly if one 
insists on a high level of significance before generalizing from the 
results obtained. 

It is very important to observe that these data, even though we 
assume that they are generally representative, do not completely 
establish the validity of the E-tests in experiments of the type 
with which we are here concerned. In this study, only the effect 
of real differences in variability of pupil scores from school to 
school was considered. Nothing has been shown about the effect 
of possible differences in variability from method to method. If it 
should happen that certain methods produce greater variability 
than others, either in pupil scores within the same school, or in 
“corrected” class means from method to method, there is again 
the danger that the E-test will be seriously invalidated. This 
latter possibility seems relatively remote, since the differences 
found between mean scores on the criterion test in most methods 
experiments have been quite small in relation to the variabili- 
ties of the distributions. It seems unlikely, therefore, that 
methods incapable of producing large differences in central tend- 
ency would produce sufficiently large differences in variability to 
disturb the E-tests seriously. 
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10. GENEEAL POSSIBILITIES OP ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE 
IN EDUCATIONAL EESEAECH 

The preceding illustrations have dealt only with “methods” 
and “schools,” since it is perhaps in the instructional experiment 
that analysis of variance will find its most important single type of 
application in educational research. There are many other types 
of situations, however, in which the methods of analysis of vari- 
ance may be used to great advantage by the research worker in 
education. A few of these situations will be suggested in the 
following discussion; the purpose of the discussion, however, is 
not to exhaust these possibilities, but to stimulate the student to 
discover many other possible applications for himself with the 
aid of the suggestions offered. 

The simplest of the methods thus far discussed is that involving 
only one classification (such as methods), and in which the hypoth- 
esis to be tested is that the differences in means among the vari- 
ous groups in this classification are due only to chance fluctuations 
in random sampling. This method of analysis may be applied 
either to experimental or observational data. (Observational 
data are those obtained from investigations of existing popula- 
tions, i.e., not derived from experiments.) 

One illustration of this method of analysis as applied to experi- 
mental data was given in Section 2 (pages 93 ff.), the purpose of 
the experiment being to evaluate the effects upon achievement of 
certain methods of instruction. The same general procedure 
could be followed in any experiment of the same general design. 
For example, it could be used in experiments intended to discover 
the relative effects of various sizes of type upon reading rate, or of 
different amounts (or distributions) of drill upon retention, or of 
various types of propaganda upon attitude toward a social issue, 
or of different environmental conditions upon measured intelligence, 
or of different diets upon body weight, different lighting conditions 
upon eye-strain, different drugs upon sense discrimination, etc. 
In other words, the term “treatments” may include any series of 
variations in any factor which may influence any type of measur- 
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able performance or any trait. The term “individuals,” simi- 
larly, is obviously not restricted to school pupils, but may in- 
clude such units as libraries in an experimental study of use of 
library feicilities, or schoolrooms in a study of ventilating con- 
ditions, or rats in an animal-learning experiment, etc. With 
these suggestions, then, the student should be able to sup- 
ply any number of further illustrations of the use of simple 
analysis of variance in experimental situations in his own field 
of interest. 

The same method of analysis is appropriate for observationai 
data when each of the groups compared may be considered as a 
random sample of a specified type or class of individuals. For 
example, one might evaluate differences in the mean achievement 
in high-school physics of pupils grouped according to amount of 
previous training in mathematics. Again, one might select 
samples of individuals from different vocational groups and evalu- 
ate differences in the mean intelligence of the samples. Further 
examples would be found in investigations purporting to evaluate 
differences in: mean expenditure per pupil in schools of various 
t3T)es; average grade-points earned by college freshmen coming 
from different high schools; mean achievement of pupils with 
different vocational interests; mean life of brooms supplied by 
different manufacturers; mean tenure of teachers with different 
amounts of professional training; mean amounts of training for 
teachers in different counties or states; mean persistence in school 
of pupils from families in different income brackets; etc. It is in 
situations like these that the feature noted on page 102 — that the 
method is applicable whether or not the groups are equal in size — 
is of most value. 

The second general type of design, in order of complexity, . is 
that in which there are two classifications, but in which it is desired 
to evaluate (i.e., determine the significance of) differences in group 
means only within one of these classifications. The second or 
cross-classification is introduced merely in order to increase the 
precision of the major comparisons or to permit a valid estimate 
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of error. In other words, ^ere are in this design only two major 
sources of variation (aside fmm chance), and only one of these is 
to be evaluated, the other is to be equalized in the major com 
parisons and its effects eliminated from the error estimate In’ 
the illustrations already given of this design (Sections 4 to 6 of this 
chapter), these major sources of variation were methods and schools 
methods being the factor to be evaluated and schools that to be 
equalized. In more general terms, this design involves a number 
of homogeneous groups (of which schools is only one examol.^ 
each of which is divided into a number of equal or prop^n^ 
subgroups with reference to the major classification. In agricul 
tural research, in wMch it was first widely used, this desien is 
known as a “randomized blocks’* design; hence, in educational 
research, it seems appropriate to refer to it as a “randomized 
groups” design. 

The randomized groups design, as here defined, is in general 
appropriate only in experimental situations. It consists essentially 
of a number of duplicate experiments, each of which has been 
performed independently with a relatively homogeneous group 
The accompanying analysis is therefore essentially a means S 
evaluating the pooled results for a number of duplicate experi 
ments. In educational research, each of the homogeneous groups 
would most frequently consist of pupUs under the same teacher 
or in the same school, or in the same community, and hence the 
basic experiment would be dupUcated in different classes, or in 
different schools, or in different communities. In such cases the 
expenmenter finds the groups already organized for him 'and 
since they must be left intact, he has no choice but to taie 'group 
differences into consideration in his analysis if he is to have a valid 
estimate of error. Quite often, however, the homogeneous 
groups are organized by the experimenter, especiaUy for the pur- 

> The interaction or “remainder” sum of squares may be computed by subtraction 
(see page io6) only if the sizes of the subgroups within each homogeneous kmud are 
m the same proportion for all homogeneous groups. The case of Icpial subgroups is 
then only a special case of proportional subgroups. ^ 8 P 
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poses of the experiment, to secure increased precision. For ex- 
ample, he might organize the pupils into groups of the samp 
age, or same level of intelligence, or same level of achievement, 
and in effect duplicate the basic experiment with each level 
or group. In other words, the various “treatment” classes 
would be “equated” with reference to age, or intelligence, or 
achievement. 

It may be well to conader in some detail the procedure to be 
followed when the homogeneous groups are organized by the 
experimenter, rather than simply identified and used by him. Sup- 
pose, for example, that the object of an experiment is to determine 
the effect of color of light upon the accuracy with which a worker 
performs a certain task. Our plan is to have one set of workers 
perform the task with a blue light, another set with a yellow light, 
etc., and to compare measures of accuracy for the various light 
conditions. Suppose 5 light conditions or “treatments” are to be 
tested. If we are to use the randomized groups design, the homo- 
geneous groups would have to be specially organized for the pur- 
poses of the experiment. In selecting or organizing these groups, 
our object would be to select the workers in each group so that 
their criterion measures would be as nearly alike as possible. We 
must then group them on the basis of some measure which is as 
highly related as possible to the criterion of accuracy. The most 
obvious way of doing this would be to test first the accuracy of 
each individual when all are working under the same light con- 
ditions. We would then rank all workers in order of these initial 
measures, and let the first five constitute group or "level” i, the 
second five level 2, etc. We would then assign the workers in 
each level one to each of the five treatments at random. If the 
number of levels is not too small, the workers under the various 
treatments would then be dosely “equated” with reference to our 
initial measure (although not on a man-to-man basis), and hence 
the precision of the treatment comparisons would be increased. 
The analysis of the criterion measures would then be made in 
the manner of Section 4, pages 104 ff. (with only one worker in each 
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subgroup). Assuming 20 “levels” or 100 workers, we should have 


d-f. 

Treatments 

4 


Levels 



Treatments X Levels (Error) 

76 


Total 

99 



By substituting other “treatments” for “color of light,” and levels 
of intelligence, or of initial achievement, or of chronological age, 
etc., for “levels of accuracy,” the student should be able to supply 
many other illustrations of possible applications of this procedure. 
It may be noted, however, that the methods of analysis of covari- 
ance (Chapter 6) will suggest a way of securing equal precision in 
an experiment of this kind without having to go to the trouble of 
arranging the individuals into “levels” in advance. 

It is not necessary to have the same number of individuals in 
each “level ” as there are treatments to be evaluated. For example, 
in an experiment involving 210 pupils, we might divide the pupils 
into just ten levels, say on the basis of scores on a general intelli- 
gence test, 21 pupils at each level. Suppose that three “treat- 
ments” are involved, and that the pupils in each level are divided 
at random into three subgroups of 7 pupils each, one subgroup for 
each method. We worild then have 


d/. 

Treatments 

3 

Levels 

9 

Treatments X Levels 

i& 

Within subgroups 

180 

Total 

209 


One feature of this design deserves special consideration. Ordi- 
narily, it is not appropriate to use an interaction variance as an 
error variance unless one of the effects involved in the interaction 
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is a random effect (in the M X 5 variance of Sections 4 to 6, 
“schools” is a random effect, i.e., the schools were selected at 
random from a population of schools). In the designs just con- 
sidered, however, we may justify the use of the treatment X levels 
interaction as an error term in a special sense. The justification 
of this procedure is given in the following paragraph. 

Suppose, first, that the treatments X levels variance is significantly 
larger than the within^subgroups variance. This suggests that the 
relative effectiveness of the treatments depends upon the level of 
intelligence of the pupils to which they are applied. Hence, even 
though the treatments variance proved significantly larger than the 
interaction variance, we could not necessarily recommend one 
treatment for use at aU individual levels. We could, however, 
recommend it for use with any other sample made up of the same 
levels of intelligence as the sample used in the experiment, i.e., 
with any sample drawn at random from the same population as 
our sample. The levels of intelligence which we have used do not, 
it is true, constitute a sample, random or otherwise, from any 
large number of such levels. On the contrary, we have all levels 
represented in our sample that are represented in the population, 
and the fact that the treatment variance significantly exceeds the 
interaction variance is evidence that certain treatments work 
better than others at most levels, even though they do not for all. 
Of course, if there is no significant interaction, or if the interaction 
variance is less than the wiihin-subgroups variance, we would use 
the latter as error. 

In general, then, when the “homogeneous groups” are organized 
especially by the experimenter by dividing the individuals in a 
sample into “levels” with reference to some continuous variable, 
so that aU possible levels are represented, the interaction variance 
may be used as an error term for the purpose of generalizing about 
the population from which the total sample was drawn. It should 
be noted, also, that while this design may be duplicated in a num- 
ber of randomly selected schools, we would not in that case intro- 
duce “levels” into our analysis. As was noted on page 129, the 
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jjf X 5 variance is still valid as mot even though the groups have 
been matched within each school. 

The student may have observed that when the homogeneous 
groups are already organized and must be left intact (as when they 
are school classes), it is not always feasible to divide each of them 
at random into subgroups which are equal or proportional in size 
and which may be physically separated for experimental purposes. 
This is a serious obstacle in some types of research, but it must not 
be overlooked that many of the “treatments” we may wish to 
compare may be simultaneously administered to all of the sub- 
groups in each of the homogeneous groups. For example, we may 
wish to determine the relative effects upon reading rates of four 
sizes of type, and may have to work with a sample of several school 
classes, each of which must be left intact. To do this, we might 
prepare four editions of the same rate-of-reading test, each in one 
of these sizes of type. We could then make up a pile of tests for 
each class, each pile containing an equal number of each of the 
four editions. We would then randomize the papers in each pile 
separately. For each class, we could then hand out the tests (in 
the random order in which they appear in the pile) to the pupils, 
and then administer all tests simultaneously. The pupils in each 
r1fl.ss would then be divided into four random subgroups of equal 
size, but the procedure would involve no disturbance of the ad- 
ministrative organization of the school. The precautions about 
randomizing the papers are not essential, since the treatments X 
schools interaction is to be used as error, but it will avoid any 
larger-than-chance differences between subgroups that might 
otherwise increase the interaction variance and thus lower the 
precision of the experiment, and it would make possible an evalua- 
tion of the interaction. Other illustrations of “treatments” 
which may be simultaneously administered should readily occur 
to the student. 

The method of analysis (pp. 119-12 7) used with “randomized 
groups” designs is not appropriate for direct application to obser- 
vational data, since with such data the subgroups would not 
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ordinarily be proportional in size from group to group. For 
example, if we wished to evaluate the difference in mean achieve- 
ment of boys and girls in a number of schools, we would almost 
certainly not find the ratio of boys to girls to be the same for all 
schools. As a result, the difference in general means for the sexes 
(and also the differences in school means) would in part depend 
upon the way in which the sexes were distributed in the various 
schools. For instance, suppose that the scores on an achievement 
test administered in three schools gave the following totals and 
means for boys and girls separately: 



n 

School I 

T U 


School a 

T M 

School 3 
n T M 

Total Sample 
n T M 

Boys 

ao 

380 19.0 

lO 

165 16.S 

10 2SS 25.5 

40 

Soo 

20.0 

Girls 

IS 

a73 i8.a 

IS 

437 iS-8 

20 490 24.5 

SO 

1000 

20,0 

Difference 


0.8 


+ 0.7 

H- 1.0 



0.0 


In this table, the mean for all boys is identical with that for all 
girls, in spite of the fact that the mean for boys exceeds that for 
girls in each of the three schools. This, of course, is due to the 
fact that the school in which the general level of achievement is 
the highest is also that which contains the highest proportion of 
girls. The difference between the sexes is obviously not measured 
by the difference in the general sex means, and the method of 
analysis of Section 6 (pages 119-127) would therefore not enable 
us to evaluate the sex factor. Because of the disproportionate 
class numbers, it would also be impossible to compute the variance 
for schools from the school means, or to compute the interaction 
(sex X schools) variance by the remainder theorem (page 107). 

However, Snedecor * has presented empirical evidence indicating 
that if the subgroup numbers are not too disproportionate, use- 
fully accurate results may be secured by applying the ordinary 
methods of analysis of variance (Section 6, pp. 119 ff.) to adjusted 

• Snedecor, G. W., “The Method of Expected Numbers for Tables of Multiple 
Classihcation with Disproportionate Subclass Numbers,” Journal of American Sta- 
tistical Association, Vol. ap, pp. 389-393, December, 1934. 
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or “expected” numbers and sums instead of to the actual numbers 
and sums for the subgroups. Since this procedure appears to 
have considerable value in educational research, it will be de^ 
scribed in detail in relation to a concrete example. 

We shall illustrate this method as applied in an analysis of sex. 
differences in performance on a high-school language test adminis- 
tered in a number of schools. The following table summarizes 
the results obtained from the administration of the 1939 Iowa 
Every-Pupil Test in English Correctness in seven high schools ran- 
domly selected from all schools below 100 in enrollment that 
participated in the 1939 Iowa Every-Pupil Testing Program. 




Boy3 



Girls 



Schools 



n 

T 

U 

n 

T 

M 

n 

T 

JIf 

School I 

12 

2097 

174.7500 

19 

3228 

169.8947 

31 

5335 

171.7742 

School a 

9 

II4S 

127.2232 

9 

1455 

161.6667 

18 

2600 

144.4444 

School 3 

zo 

1703 

170.5000 

14 

2629 

187.7857 

24 

4334 

180.5833 

School 4 

,s 

839 

167.8000 

13 

2348 

180.6154 

18 

3187 

177.0556 

School s 

s 

1174 

146.7500 

19 

3302 

173 - 789 S 

27 

4476 

165.7778 

School 6 

ZI 

*036 

185.0909 

16 

374s 

171.5635 

37 

4781 

177.0741 

School 7 

6 

841 

140.1667 

7 

1173 

167.5714 

13 

2OZ4 

154.9331 


61 

9837 

161.2623 

97 

168S0 

174.0206 

158 

26717 

169.0949 


We note, as might be expected, that the ratio of boys to girls dif- 
fers considerably from school to school, and that hence the methods 
of Section 6 (pp. 119 ff.) may not be applied directly to these data. 

The first step in the procedure is to adjust the “class” numbers 
(each “class” consisting of pupils of the same sex in the same 
school) so as to make them proportional. These “expected” num- 
bers are computed in exactly the same way as we computed the 
“theoretical” frequencies in a contingency table in appl3dng a test 
of independence or homogeneity (pp. 43 ff.). For example, the 
“expected” number of boys in School i is (61 X 3i)/is8 = 
11.9684. The expected numbers thus computed are given in the 
table on the following page, together with the actual numbers. 
The sum of expected numbers of course exactly equals the sum 
of actual numbers for any row or column. 

The second step is to apply the X* test to the table of actual 
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Actual 

Boys 

Expected 

Actual 

Giris 

Expected 

School I 

13 

11.9684 

19 

19.0316 

School 2 

9 

6.9494 

9 

11.0506 

School 3 

10 

9.2658 

14 

14-7342 

School 4 

s 

6.9494 

13 

11.0506 

Sdiool 5 

8 

ZO434O 

19 

16.5760 

School 6 

It 

10.4340 

16 

16.5760 

School 7 

6 

S-OI 90 

7 

7.9810 

Total 

61 

61.0000 

97 

97.0000 


and expected frequencies. This is essential, since if the dis- 
crepancy between actual and expected numbers is larger than 
could be attributed to random selection, the procedure later de- 
scribed is not likely to give accurate results. In this case,* the 
value of X’ is 

X” = (i2 — ii.9684)Vii. 9684 + -h 

(7 - 7,98io)V7.98io = 3.254. 

Since this X* has 6 d.f., its value is no larger than could result by 
chance selection (.8 > P > .7). Had X* proved highly significant, 
we would not be justified in continuing with this procedure. 

The third step, granting that the X’ test is not significant, is to 
compute an expected sum for each class by multiplying the actual 
mean by the expected number. For example, the expected sum 
for boys in School i is 174.7500 X 11.9684 = 2094.623. A new 
table, containing expected class numbers and sums and actual 
class means is then prepared, as below. 




Boys 



Girls 



Schools 

School H* 

r 

M 

w 

r 

M 

W 

r 

M' 

1 

11.0684 

aog 4>623 

174 -7500 

19.03x6 

3.33-368 

169,8947 

31 

5327 > 99 i 

171.8707 

9 

6.9494 

684.118 

127.2223 

11.0506 

1786,514 

161.6667 

18 

2670.65a 

148.3684 

3 

o.aoso 

1579.819 

170.5000 

14.734? 

3766.87a 

187.7857 


4346-691 

xSz.iiai 

4 

0.0404 

ii66.tog 

167.8000 

ir.oso6 

X995.909 

180.6154 

IS 

3162.0x8 

175.6677 

1 

10.4940 

X 5 a 0.729 

146.7500 

16.5760 

.880.735 

173.7895 

27 

4410.457 

16.3.3,503 

0 

,10.4940 

1029-388 

185.0000 

16.5760 

2843.820 

171.56.5 

27 

4773.208 

176.7855 

7 

5.0100 

61.0000 

703.497 

9887.276 

140.1667 

163.0865 

7.g8io 

97.0000 

1337.387 

16844.605 

167.5714 

173-6557 

13 

IS8 

9040.884 

9673Z.B8X 

X56.9011 

i6p.z8QZ 


^ In a s X table, x* is most easily computed by the method described on page 44. 
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The marginal totals in this table were secured by fliiding the ex- 
pected sums within the body of the table. The ma.rgina.1 maang 
were secured from the marginal totals. 

The fourth step is to compute the variances for sex, schools, and 
sex X schools from this table of adjusted data. Since class and 
marginal means are available, it will be more convenient * to com- 
pute the sums of squares for classes, sex, and schools by means of 
formula ( 18 a), page 92, than of ( 18 ). In other respects the compu- 
tational procedure is the same as that described on pages 120-1 22. 

The fifth step is to compute the sum of squares for within 
dosses from the table of original d^a, by subtracting the sum of 
squares for classes from that for total. In the example, the sum of 
squares for total (from unadjusted data) was 126146.58, and that 
for classes (also from unadjusted data) was 35680.16, leaving 
90466.42 as the sum of squares within classes. 

The results for the example are summarized in the table below. 



dj. 

Sum of 
Squares 

Variance 


Sex 

1 

3009-71 

3009.71] 


Schools 

6 

16606.33 

2767.73 

From adjusted data 

Sex X Schools 

6 

12358.27 

2043.05] 


Within Classes 

144 

IS 7 

90466.43 

638.24} From original data 


The results may now be interpreted as in a randomized groups 
experiment. We note first that the variance ratio for sex X 
schools and within classes is F = 2043.05/628.24 = 3.25. This 
ratio, for 6 and 144 df., is significant well beyond the i per cent 
level. This indicates that the true sex difference varies from school 
to school, hence it is not appropriate to test sex against within 
classes if we wish to generalize about all schools. We note, how- 
ever, that for this particular set of seven schools, girls seem superior 

’ For example, the sum of squares for schools is 

(5327.991 X 171.8707+ + 2040.684 X 156.9911)— 26731.881 X 169.1891 

= 16606.33 
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to boys in the trait measured, since F = 3009,71/628.24 = 4.79 
(i and 144 d./.) is significant beyond the 5 per cent level. If we 
wish to generalize about all schools, we may, on the assumption 
that these seven schools are a random sample from the population 
of schools, test sex against sex X schools. This variance ratio, 
F = 3009.71/2043.05 = 1.47 (i and 6 d.f.), is not significant. 
Hence these results are consistent with the interpretation that in 
the population of schools boys and girls are equal in mean achieve- 
ment, but that in some schools there are real sex differences, and 
that we just happened in this small sample to get a majority of 
schools in which the girls were superior. This interpretation may 
in part appear unreasonable on other grounds, but there is nothing 
in the results of this investigation to enable us to reject it with any 
high confidence. We note, finally, that there are real differences 
between schools (apart from sex), since F = 2767.72/628.24 = 
4.41 (6 and 144 d.f.) is highly significant. 

A procedure similar to that just illustrated could be followed in 
the analysis of any observational data which may be arranged in 
a two-way table, if the sub-class numbers are not too dispropro- 
tionate from row to row (as indicated by the X“ test of homogeneity) 
and if the variance within classes is homogeneous. For example, 
we might analyze the variance of scores on an attitudes scale for 
a random sample of persons classified with reference to both reli- 
gious affiliations and political party affiliations. We would first 
have to assume that in the population the proportions in the 
various religious classes are roughly the same for the different 
political groups, and would test this assumption by the X® test. 
We would then prepare a table of adjusted numbers and totals for 
the subgroups, and would interpret the results much as in the 
preceding illustration, religiotis affiliations taking the place of sex 
and political affiliations that of schools. The interpretation would 
differ in that the political or rdigious affiliations involved in the 
sample may not be considered as random samples from populations 
of such affiliation groups, but we might nevertheless interpret the 
results as suggested for the treatment of heels on pages 148-150. 
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If the investigation is such as to render the latter type of interpre- 
tation inappropriate, the type of interpretation suggested for 
factorial designs (pages 163-173) might be applied. 

Before concluding the discussion of analysis of two-way classi- 
fications with disproportionate subgroup numbers, it may be 
well to emphasize that the method of “expected” numbers is an 
approximate method only, and may safely be employed only when 
it seems reasonable to suppose both on a priori grounds and in 
consideration of the results of a X* test, that in the whole popula- 
tion the subgroup numbers are proportional, or nearly so. If 
this assumption seems unreasonable, or if the test proves sig- 
nificant, other methods * of analysis are available, but these are 
beyond the scope of this book. 

We noted in Chapter I (pages 5 and 6), that the use of “con- 
trolled” and “stratified” samples appears to offer very important 
(but hitherto largely neglected) possibilities in educational and 
psychological research. If we are to use such samples, it is of 
course important that we have unbiased objective measures of 
the precision or reliability of the results obtained from them, and, 
particularly, that we be able to secure an unbiased estimate of 
the standard error of the mean of a sample of this type. One 
solution to this problem is directly suggested by the methods of 
analysis of variance. 

Suppose, for instance, that we are studying some trait in which 
it is known or suspected that there are systematic sex differences 
in the population to be sampled. Assuming that these differences 
concern only the means of the sexes, and not their variabilities, 
we might draw our sample so that it contains an equal number of 
each sex, rather than allow chance to determine the proportion of 
sexes in our sample. In other words, our sample would consist of 
two random samples of equal size, one from each sex, and the total 
sample would be a controlled sample rather than a simple random 
sample. We could now compute the standard error of the weighted 

’ See Yates, F., “The Analysis of Multiple Ciassifcations With Unequal Numheis 
in the Different Classes,’’ Journal of American Statistical Assodation, Vol. 39, pp. Sl- 
ed, March, 1934. 
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mean of the total sample by analyzing the total variance into 
&etoee» sexes and within sexes, divide the latter variance by the 
total number of cases, and extract the square root of the result. 
The d.f. for this standard error would be the same as for the within 
sexes variance, ox N — 2. This standard error would indicate the 
variability in the sampling distribution of the means of a large 
number of similar samples, all of which had been “controlled” in 
exactly the same fashion. It is important to note, however, that 
this procedure assumes homogeneous variance within sexes. 

It may be well to indicate in more general terms the procedure 
that may be followed in evaluating the mean of a controlled or 
representative sample. Suppose that for a given population we 
are interested in a variable x, which is known to be related to a 
variable y. Suppose that the distribution of y in the whole popu- 
lation is already known, and that the whole population may there- 
fore be divided into definite classes or categories with reference to y. 
If the relative frequencies in these categories for the population 
are not exactly known, we may assume certain relative frequencies 
on the basis of available information and subjective opinion. We 
will then select our sample so that the relative frequencies in the 
y categories conform to the known or assumed relative frequencies 
in the population. If we may assume that we have a random 
sample from each category, and if we may also assume homo- 
geneous variance in x within these categories, we may compute 
the standard error of the observed x mean for the total sample. 
The procedure, as already suggested, would be to analyze the 
total variance of the x distribution into between categories and 
within categories. The square root of the quotient obtained by 
dividing the latter variance by the total number of cases would 
be the standard error of the observed * mean. If the relative 
frequencies in the categories has been assumed, rather than known, 
this procedure of course introduces the danger of bias. In the 
latter case, however, the standard error is stUl valid with reference 
to a hypothetical population with the same distribution of y as 
we have in our sample. Where the true y distribution is not 
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known, therefore, any generalizations based on the sample should 
be confined to this hypothetical population. Again, it should be 
emphasized that this procedure assumes homogeneous variance 
mthin categories — an assumption which should always be care- 
fully examined in light of the observed data. 

To illustrate the procedure just described, suppose we wish to 
know the mean annual expenditure per pupil in rural one-room 
schools in the state of Iowa. Suppose we know or suspect that 
there are systematic differences from one part of the state to an- 
other. We could then divide the state into geographical districts, 
and select a random sample of schools from each district. The 
number selected from each district would be proportional to the 
known total number of schools in that district. “Districts” 
would then constitute our y categories. We would then determine 
the expenditure per pupil in each school in the total sample, and 
analyze the total variance of the distribution of these data into 
between districts and within districts variances, in the manner of 
Section 2 of this chapter (see particularly the Note on page 102). 
We would then divide the latter variance by the total number of 
schools in our sample, and extract the square root of the result, 
to determine the standard error of the general mean. The d.f. 
for this standard error would be the number of schools minus 
the number of districts (the d.f. of the within districts variance). 
T his standard error would v^dly describe the reliability of 
our mean if the variance in per-pupil-expenditures were funda- 
mentally constant from district to district. If the differences in 
mean per-pupil-expenditure from district to district were marked, 
the mean of this type of sample might be considerably more reli- 
able than the mean of a simple random sample selected from the 
state at large. 

By way of further illustration, and also to exemplify the compu- 
tational procedure, suppose we have administered a test of informa- 
tion about contemporary affairs to a sample of students in a certain 
university, this sample having been made representative with 
respect to the distribution by departments and colleges, such as 
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Law, Medicine, Engmeering, etc. Specifically, the sample has 
been taken so that the number selected from each department is 
proportional to the total number in that department in the whole 
uni versity. Suppose the results are as summarized below (the 
last column containing the sums of squares of individual scores). 


Department 
or College 

n 

T 

M 

Sx- 

h 

27 

2009 

74.4074 

179925 


13 

709 

54-5383 

47411 

n 

18 

810 

45^0000 

49840 

#4 

23 

I 7 S 7 

79.8636 

157987 

#s 

39 

2877 

73.7692 

236103 

Total 

119 

8162 

68.5882 

671266 


The sum of squares for total is 

671266 — 8162 X 68.5882 = 111449.11, 
and for departments is 

(2009 X 74.4074 +•••• + 2877 X 73.7692) - 8162 X 68.5882 
= i7339'7i. 

leaving 94109.40 as the sum of squares within departments. The 
variance for within departments is then 94109.40/114 = 825.521. 
Accordingly, the estimated standard error of the general mean is 
•\/825.52 i/ii 9 = 2.633. Hence, since for 114 d.f. the value of 
t at the I per cent level is about 2.58, we may be highly confident 
that the sample mean does not difier from the population mean 
by more than 2.58 X 2.633 “ 6.79, or that the population mean 
lies between 75.38 and 61.80. It is worth noting that had we 
considered the total sample as a simple random sample, we would 
have estimated the standard error * of the mean as V" 111449.11/119® 
= 2.805. Hence, our control resulted in an appreciable increase 

' Had we actually taken a simple random sample of up cases, with a subsequent 
chance variation in the subgroup numbers, the estimated standard error of the mean 
of this random sample would tend to be less than 2.805. I'he advantage of controlled 
sampling is therefore not as great as seems indicated by the comparison of 8.58 
with 2.805. 
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in precision. The fact that the control was worth while is also 
demonstrated by the fact that the variance for departments, 
17339-71/4 = 4334-85, is significantly larger (i? = 4344.85/825.51 
= 5.26) than that within departments. 

It is important to note that the procedure just described as- 
sumes homogeneous variance within groups (see test on page 99, 
footnote). If this assumption cannot be made, the preferred 
procedure is that described in the following paragraphs. 

Suppose we have a sample whose members have been classified 
into certain categories with reference to which it is possible to 
classify all members in the population. Suppose also that the 
members in each category may be considered a random sample 
from all such members in the population, but that the numbers in 
the categories of the sample are not proportional to those in the 
population. This would be a “stratified,” but not a “representa- 
tive” sample. Suppose, further, that we know the numbers in 
these categories in the whole population, or know that they are 
m a certain proportion. We may then secure from this stratified 
sample an unbiased estimate both of the population mean and of 
the standard error of this estimate. How this may be done may 
be illustrated with the data used in the preceding example. 

Suppose that this sample had been drawn by taking any con- 
venient number (»^) of students at random from each department 
separately, but with no attempt to make these numbers propor- 
tional to those in the population. Suppose, however, that we know 
that in the population (that is, in the whole university) 35 per cent 
of the students are enrolled in department #1, 15 per cent in #2, 
8 per cent in #3, 20 per cent in #4, and 22 per cent in #5. The 
formula for estimating the population mean is then 

, .1 n!iMi -l- n'jMt -b -b n'pMp -b • • ■ • -b n^,M, 

6Su Q ^ j % ™ f \ f \ \ * 

^ -b «, -b -b », 

_ S n'pMp 

“ s»; ’ 

in which r is the total number of categories, Mp is the observed 
mean of category p of our total sample, and - • • • are 
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numbers which are proportional to the numbers in these categories 
in the whole population. (Similarly-) it„ n^, etc. denote the actual 
numbers in the sample.) In our example, then, the estimate of 
the population mean is 

744074 X 35 + 54.5385 X IS + ■ • • • + 73-7692 X 22 

est’d — 


= 70.0253. 


The standard error of this mean may then be secured by first 
estimating the variance of the observed mean of each category, 
using formula (8) on page 51 (but noting that the » in the formula 
refers to the actual number in the category of the sample). For 
our example, since S d’ for department #i is 179925 - 74.4074 x 
2009 = 30440.54, the estimated variance of the observed mean of 
department #i is = 30440.54/(27 X 26) = 43.3626. The esti- 
mated variances of the means for the other categories are 56.0462, 
43.7582, 38.239s, and 16.1059, respectively. Each of these vari- 
ances is then multiplied by the square of the weight used with the 
mean, and the sum of the products is divided by the square of the 
sum of the weights. The result is the estimated variance of the 
weighted general mean. If s^p represents the estimated variance 
of the mean of category p and if n'p has the same meaning as before, 
then 


est’d ffi = 


2 < s; 


For our example, 

35 * X 43-3626 + IS* X 56.0462 -t- 
est d (Tm — — 


-h 22* X 16.1059 


= 9.1621 

and hence the estimated standard error of the mean is the square 
root of this result, or 3.027. This mean is of course less stable 
than in the first example given, since we have given relatively 
little weight to the most stable group mean (that for department 
#S), and relatively heavy weight to some of the less stable. This 
last estimate (3.027) is an unbiased estimate under the conditions 
given, but a better estimate of the population mean (i.e., a smaller 
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standard error of the mean) would have resulted from the same 
size (119) sample if the category numbers in the sample had been 
proportional to those in the population. The possibility of secur- 
ing an unbiased estimate of the standard error of the mean of a 
stratified but not representative sample therefore does not reduce 
the desirability of making the sample representative whenever 
possible. We may note again that the procedure last described 
is valid even if the variances within groups are heterogeneous. 
Hence, even though the sample is representative, this latter pro- 
cedure may sometimes be the appropriate one to use. 

In concluding this discussion of general possibilities of analysis 
of variance in educational research, it may be well to repeat that 
the foregoing has been intended to be suggestive only. There 
are many other variations of these methods which have not been 
presented here. (One of these, the factorial design, will be given 
special consideration in the next two sections, and an extenaon of 
these methods, known as analysis of covariance, will be presented 
in Chapter VI. Other variations, such as the Latin square design 
and the Graeco-Latin square design, may be found described in 
Fisher’s Design of Experiments^ Thus far, our esperiences with 
these methods in the field of education have been extremely limited 
— so much so, in fact, that the writer has been forced to use many 
hypothetical illustrations. As our experience accumulates, it is 
probable that many of the suggestions here made will be in need 
of revision, or almost certainly of a redistribution of emphasis, and 
the student is therefore urged to retain a highly critical attitude 
in relation to them,. 


II. SIMPLE EACTOSIAL DESIGNS IN METHODS EXPEBIMENTS 
It may sometimes be desirable to design a methods experiment 
so as to permit an evaluation, not only of certain methods, but 
also of certain variations in procedure which may be tried with all 
of these methods. For example, in addition to evaluating several 
ways of distributing drill in arithmetic, we may wish to evaluate 
several t 3 q)es of drill materials (each of which may be used in con- 
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junction with any of the distributions of drill) and may wish also 
to determine which particular combination of type and distribu- 
tion of drill is most effective. K we followed the procedure which 
has heretofore been customary in educational research, we would 
experiment separately with the distributions and the types of drill, 
each experiment being of the familiar “single variable” type. 
However, we can often serve the same ends much more efficiently 
by emplo5ring analysis of variance with what is known as a. factorial 
dpsign — a factorial design being one that permits comparisons 
of two or more factors in all combinations. 

For the purposes of concrete illustration of the analytical pro- 
cedure to be followed in factorial designs, let us suppose that we 
have planned an experiment to determine the relative effects 
upon reading rate of three different sizes of type and four different 
styles of type (such as Old English, Gothic, etc.). We thus have 
twelve possible combinations of style and size of type. Suppose 
we have accordingly prepared twelve different editions of the 
same rate-of-reading test, one in each of these combinations. 
Suppose our experiment has involved 120 pupils (aU in the same 
school) and that we assigned these pupils at random to twelve 
equal groups, ten pupils per group. All groups were tested simul- 
taneously and under the same conditions, but each took a different 
edition of the reading test. Suppose the results are as given in 
the table at the top of the opposite page, the measures being the 
number of words read per unit of time. In the following tables 
the Roman numerals represent the styles of type and the capital 
letters the sizes. Thus, in the group which was presented with 
style II and size B, the fastest reader read 225 words per unit of 
time, the next fastest 213 words, etc. 

The arithmetic of computation * in the analysis of these data 
is the same as that described on pages 119 ff. The procedure can 
be facilitated in this case by subtracting 100 from each measure 
before beginning computation (this will have no effect on the final 
variances or variance ratios). The totals for the twelve groups 

‘ The student is strongly urged to check these results as an exercise. 
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Style 1 


Style U 

style UI 

Style IV 

A 

B 

c 

A 

B 

c 

A 

B 

c 

A 

B 

C 

171 

169 

162 

19I 

223 

228 

17s 

21S 

231 

222 

204 

219 

170 

169 

156 

l8S 

213 

198 

167 

197 

219 

202 

201 

217 

161 

168 

Z42 

177 

211 

17s 

IS4 

I8S 

191 

174 

19s 

207 

142 

162 

137 

176 

208 

167 

IS3 

184 

188 

171 

174 

196 

130 

I5I 

137 

IS7 

i6S 

153 

iSi 

176 

172 

170 

172 

187 

127 

151 

131 

146 

i<S 3 

148 

138 

168 

i6S 

164 

16S 

181 

123 

141 

127 

13 a 

163 

144 

133 

IS3 

162 

IS7 

i6S 

174 

118 

133 

123 

133 

IS3 

129 

132 

ISO 

IS9 

147 

162 

168 

104 

II9 

108 

13 1 

142 

I2S 

121 

146 

IS7 

I4S 

160 

IS2 

102 

IIS 

los 

127 

141 

II4 

IIS 

120 

ISO 

116 

152 

ISO 

and 

the general 

totals 

and means for 

sizes and 

styles 

are 

given 

below (in 

terms 

of reduced 

scores). 















Size 

Size 




I 


n 

m 


IV 

Totals 

Means 



A 

348 


SS4 

439 


668 

2009 

SO.23 



B 

477 


784 

694 


753 

2708 

67.70 



C 

33S 


S8o 

754 


851 

2SS3 

63-83 

Style Totals 

1153 


1918 

1927 


8273 




Style Means 

38.43 

63-93 

64.23 

75-73 





The results of the analysis of variance are as follows. 



<//. 

Variances 

Size 

2 


Style 

3 


Size X Style 

6 


Within Groups 

108 



The variance ratios in which we will be particularly interested 
are as follows (the numbers in parentheses after each F being the 
values needed for significance at the 5 per cent and i per cent 
levels, respectively, for the given d.f .) : 

Size/Within Groups: F = 5.04 (3.09, 4.82) 

Style/Within Groups: F = 11.14 (2.70, 3.98) 
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Size X Stjrle/Within Groups; 1.53 (2.19,2.99) 

Size/Size X Style: F - 3.30 (5.14,10.92) 

Style/Size X Style: F = 7.30 (4.76, 9.78) 

We note first that the variances for both style and size are highly 
significant when tested against within groups. This tells us at 
once that the differences in general size means, or in general style 
means, cannot reasonably be attributed entirely to fluctuations in 
random sampling within the experiment. Had neither of the 
main effects proved significant when tested against within groups, 
our analysis would of course have been concluded.^ What kind of 
general condusLons we may draw about the influence of t3?pe size 
(or style), however, depends upon whether or not there is any 
real interaction between these factors. 

Before proceeding further with the interpretation of these results, 
it may be well to distinguish, for expository purposes, between 
two general kinds of situations in which we may resort to the use 
of factorial designs in experimentation. The first, and perhaps 
the more common, is that in which there is a priori reason to 
suspect that there is an interaction between the factors investigated, 
and in which one of the purposes of the experiment is to establish 
the presence of an interaction if it does exist. The second is that 
in which there is no reason to suppose, in advance of the experi- 
ment, that the factors are inter-dependent, and in which the major 
purpose in using the factorial design is to make multiple use of the 
experimental material. 

The example we have taken is perhaps a better illustration of 
the latter t-han of the former type of situation. There does not 
appear to have been any strong reason to suspect, in advance of 
this experiment, that if one style of type proves best in one size 
it win not also prove best in another. We might therefore be dis- 
posed in this experiment to interpret the results on the assumption 

* It is possible, although unlikely, that the interaction may prove significant even 
though the main efiects are not significant. In this case, it would be well to test 
hetwetn groups (main effects and interaction combined) before accepting the inter- 
action as significant. If both between groups and interaction prove significant, the 
appropriate analysis and interpretation would be that suggested on pages 168-170. 
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that there is no real interaction, unless, of course, the experimental 
data present convincing evidence to the contrary. That they do 
not is evident when we test size X siyle against within grouj^s. 
The interaction variance is appreciably larger than the within 
groups variance, but not by an amount greater than could reason- 
ably be attributed to chance fluctuations in random selection of the 
experimental groups. We may feel justified, therefore, in retain- 
ing the h37pothesis that there is no real interaction, and proceed 
with our interpretation on that basis. 

If we assume no interaction we may, if we wish, proceed to test 
differences in individual size (or style) means by the i-test, basing 
our error estimate on the within groups variance. For instance, 
our estimate of the standard error of the difference in any two 
size means would, on our assumption, be 1.414 ■\/668.s/4o = 5.77. 
Hence, for 108 d.f. a difference in size means would have to p^ceed 
1.96 X 5.77 = 11.31 to be significant at the 5 per cent level. We 
thus see that the difference in size means for A and B and for A and 
C are significant at the 5 per cent level, but that the difference for 
B and C could easily be due to chance. Similarly, a difference in 
style means would have to exceed 13.07 to be significant at the 
5 per cent level. Thus, on the assumption of no interaction, we 
could safely recommend B and C over A, and could feel sure that 
style I is inferior to the others for the population sampled. 

These recommendations, let us not forget, would be based upon 
the assumption of no interaction. While it may seem reasonable 
in this particular example, in general we would hesitate to rest so 
heavily upon this assumption. This would be particularly true 
if the interaction variance, although not significant, turned out to 
be so much larger than the within groups variance as it did in this 
example. In general, then, we would feel it necessary, in situations 
like this, to consider the results further in light of the possibility 
that there is, after all, a real interaction. Before doing so in this 
case, however, let us pause to consider the advantages of the fac- 
torial design in situations in which the assumption of no interac- 
tion appears reasonable on both a priori and experimental grounds. 
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The advantage, in this example, is that we have used the same 
experimental material for two independent purposes — to de- 
termine whether size of type influences reading rate, and to deter- 
mine if style of t3T)e influences reading rate — and have accom- 
plished each purpose as effectively as if it had been the sole purpose 
of the experiment. In other words, our comparisons of size means 
have been just as precise as if style had been held constant for all 
pupils, and our comparisons of style means as precise as if only one 
size had been used. Our experiment has therefore yielded essen- 
tially the same results as would two independent experiments of 
the single variable type, each using 120 pupils. We have thus 
secured twice as much information per pupil as if we had conducted 
two independent experiments. Furthermore, we have demon- 
strated that the assumption of no interaction is tenable, which 
could not have been learned at all from independent experiments. 
Finally, we are in a position to compare any size-style combination 
with any other (by applying the Mest to differences in individual 
group means) which again would have been impossible in two sin- 
gle-variable experiments. All of this, let us remind ourselves, is 
on the assumption of no interaction. 

Let us now reconsider the results for the example in light of the 
possibility that there is a real interaction — which in general 
would be the safer point of view when the observed interaction 
variance is appreciably larger than the within groups variance. 
Let us first remind ourselves of what, in general, is meant by say- 
ing that an interaction exists between two classifications. It may 
mean that the rank order of the categories within one classification 
difers from category to category of the other, or it may mean that 
the rank order is the same, but that some differences within the 
first dassification are larger or smaller in certain categories of the 
second dassification than in others. With reference to our ex- 
ample, it may mean that the rank order of the styles differs from 
size to size, or it may mean that the rank order of styles is the same 
for all sizes, but that the superiority or inferiority of some styles is 
more pronounced in certain sizes than in others. The student 
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should not get the idea that a significant interaction necessarily 
means a variation in rank order. 

We may now recall that in a situation somewhat similar to this, 
the methods-schools t)?pe of experiment, we tested the methods 
differences against the interaction (M X 5 ) variance. In that 
situation, we had no interest in school differences other than to 
eliminate them from the methods and error variances. In other 
words, we introduced “schools” into the analysis only in order to 
make possible a valid test of the methods differences, and to in- 
crease the precision of the test, and not because we were interested 
in the particular schools involved. In that situation, also, the 
particular schools used were considered as a random sample of all 
schools in a specified population of schools. For tb.e purpose of 
generalizing about all schools in the population, it was therefore 
appropriate to use the methods X schools variance as the error term, 
since it measured fluctuations due to the rflwdow selection of schools. 

We have no very dose parallel to this interpretation in our fac- 
torial design. We are now interested in evaluating differences in 
the means of both rows and columns, instead of only in one, and 
the particular styles (or sizes) involved may not strictly be con- 
sidered as a random sample from a “population” of styles (or 
sizes). The interaction variance in a factorial design is therefore 
usually not strictly a measure of normally distributed random 
fluctuations, which theoretically must be true of the error term 
in any F-test or i-test. However, so far as our style comparisons 
are concerned, we may take somewhat the same position as that 
suggested on page 150 with reference to the treatment-levd type 
of experiment. We may be able to say that we have induded all 
sizes in which we are interested, or as wide a range in sizes as that 
in which we are interested. Similarly, while our sample of styles 
may not be considered as the equivalent of a random sample of aU 
styles in which we are interested, it may indude all the styles in 
which we are interested. That is, we may have no desire to gen- 
eralize about other styles from the results of this experiment. If 
this position seems reasonable (and there will be some factorial 
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experiments in which it is not), it will be meaningful to test the 
variances for style and size against that for size X style, even though 
the latter is not strictly a measure of random variations, and though 
we may not interpret the probabilities from the F or / tables so 
literally as otherwise. In other words, if the variance for style 
is “ significantly” larger than that for size X style, we may be 
reasonably confident that the rank order of the styles does not dif- 
fer greatly from size to size, and we may be running relatively little 
risk in recommending certain styles for all sizes (although recog- 
nizing that there may be a few exceptions to the general rule). 
Similarly, if the variance for size k “significantly ” larger than that 
for size X style, we may quite safely recommend one size for aU 
styles (or, as in the example, conclude that a certain size is inferior 
to the others for all styles) . Furthermore, this procedure would be 
fairly safe even though the interaction variance proved significant, 
although in that case we would perhaps be more cautious, and be- 
fore generalizing to all styles or all sizes, would insist that the main 
effects be more highly “significant” when tested against interac- 
tion. Actually, in this example, only one of the main effects is 
“significant,” even at the 5 per cent level, when tested against 
interaction, but because of the lack of a priori reasons for suspect- 
ing a real interaction, we need hardly modify at all the conclusions 
earlier based on the teats against within groups alone. In other 
situations presenting similar experimental results, it might be 
safer to follow the procedure suggested in the following para- 
graphs. Before concluding this paragraph, however, let us em- 
phasize again that the procedure just recommended is arbitrary 
in character, although wide experience in agricultural research in- 
dicates that it is usually satisfactory. 

We have now left to consider the case in which the variances for 
the main effects are not “significantly” larger than the interaction 
variance, and in which the interaction variance is significantly 
larger than the witkm groups variance. In this case the suggestion 
would be strong that the rank order of the categories of the first 
classification may differ markedly from category to category of 
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the second, and we could not hope to extend our recommendations 
concerning one classification to all categories of the other. We 
might nevertheless be able to reveal significant differences within 
one classification for specific categories of the other. How this 
may be done may be illustrated in the case of our example. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of illustration, that the size X style 
variance had proved significant, and that the size and style vari- 
ances had not been much larger than that for size X style. We 
would then have to restrict our recommendations (if any) concern- 
ing styles to certain sizes, and those for sizes to certain styles. 
That is, we would have to consider the observed style differences 
for each size separately and the observed size differences for each 
style separately. Suppose, then, we raise the question of whether 
there are real differences in style for size A alone. We would then 
compute the sum of squares for style means within size A alone, as 
follows: 

348* + 5S4* + 439’ -I- 668* 2009* 

The variance estimated from style means within size A would then 
be 5184.5/3 = 1728.2. The ratio of this variance to the within 
groups variance is = 1728.2/668.5 = 2.57. For 3 and 108 d.f. 
this F is not significant, hence all differences in style means within 
size A could be attributed to chance, and we may not feel justified * 
in testing differences in individual style means within size A by the 
West. For size C, however, a similar test reveals that there are 
significant differences in style means, and we are clearly justified 
in applying the #-test to individual differences in style means within 
that size. The estimated standard error of a difference between 
two means of 10 cases each is 1.414 V668.5/10 = 11.58, and 
hence for 108 d.f. a difference of 11.58 X 1.96 = 22.6 would be re- 
quired for significance at the 5 per cent level. We thus see that 
for size C the mean for style I is significantly lower than for 

' This, of course, depends on the arbitrary standards we choose to employ. This 
particular F, for example, barely falls short of the 5 per cent level, and many research 
workers would feel justified in testing individual differences. 
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all other styles, and that TV is significantly above I and II, 
though not III. In a similar fashion it may be shown that the 
variance for size means within style I is not significant, but that 
it is within style III, and that for this style size A is significantly 
below both B and C. We are thus able to mahe a number of rec- 
ommendations of styles for certain sizes and of sizes for certain 
styles and have 108 d.f. available * for each test. It will be noted 
then that we are essentially viewing the whole experiment as con- 
sisting of three independent or parallel single-variable experiments 
with styles, each employing 40 pupils, or of four independent single- 
variable experiments with sizes, each employing 30 pupils, except 
that our error term is in each case derived from all 120 pupils. 

The preceding illustration should offer a reasonably dose parallel 
to most of the applications likely to be made of shnple factorial 
designs in educational research.* When applied in instructional 
experiments, one of the factors will usually be “methods,” the 
other will be some variable such as time spent in study, or distribu- 
tion of class time (double single period), or type oi motivation, 
which may vary in degree within each method. While the particu- 
lar methods involved may not be considered as a random sample 
of any “population” of methods, it may frequently be true that 
they do include dl of the methods in which we are interested at the 
moment. Hence methods would be analogous to styles in our lus- 
tration. While the categories or levels based on the second factor 
may aiso not be considered a random sample from a population of 
such categories, we may nevertheless often be able to include as 
wide a range in these categories or levels as is of any practical in- 
terest, with several well-distributed intermediate levels, and hence 
may follow the type of interpretation of ^e interaction term which 

has been here suggested in evaluating sizes. 

It is highly imp ortant to note finally, that in any such experi- 
ment, performed in a single school, any conclusions drawn would 


» On the assumption of homogeneous variance 

• The student is urged, as a very valuable exercise, to invent or discover for him- 
self as many specific illustrations as possible of further apphcaUons of this design in 


educational research. 
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strictly apply only to the one school involved. Different results 
might be obtained in other schools, just as was pointed out on page 
103 with reference to the simple methods esperiment. 

12. TACTOEIAL DESIGN DUPLICATED IN RANDOMLY SELECTED 

SCHOOLS 

The simple factorial design considered in the preceding section 
may find many useful applications, but its general usefulness in 
educational research is restricted by the facts that ordinarily one 
would not wish to confine his generalizations to a single school, 
and that a single school would seldom provide suflacient numbers 
for high precision even though the first restriction were acceptable. 
The preceding section, then, was presented in part in order to lead 
the student more gradually to an understanding of the procedure 
— now to be considered — which is appropriate when several 
schools are involved. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of illustration, that we wish to 
evaluate three methods of instruction, and two motivating devices 
that may be used in conjunction with any of these methods. We 
thus have six possible combinations of method and device. Sup- 
pose that our experiment is to involve seven schools. Suppose 
that within each school we have been able to assign the pupils at 
random to six equal groups, one for each combination of method 
and device. These groups would of course differ in size from school 
to school. We will assume that a total of 560 pupils is involved 
in all schools. The experiment is conducted under the same con- 
trolled conditions in all schools. At the dose of the experiment, all 
groups in all schools take the same criterion test. Within each 
school, then, we have an experiment of the type described in the 
preceding section. Our problem is to analyze and interpret the 
pooled results from these duplicated experiments. 

The basic data needed for the analysis would be the sum of the 
criterion scores for each of the 42 groups, and the sum of the 
squared scores for the entire sample. From these totals, all other 
necessary totals, and all required means and sums of squares, may 
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be computed. For convenience, we will use a notation in which 
numerical subscripts refer to schools, lower case subscripts to 
motivating devices, and capital subscripts to methods; T will 
stand for total, ss for “sum of squares,” and n for the number of 
cases in a group or set of groups. Thus would be the total for 
all pupils in the group using device a and method B in school 3; 
Tic would be the total for all groups using device h and method C, 
Tia for aU pupils using device 6 in school 2, for all pupils in school 
4, etc. 

The sum of squares for methods would then be 
T\ + TI+TI 


T without a subscript being the grand total, N the total number 
of cases, and nj^ = nB=- «c the number of pupils under any one 
method. 

The sum of squares for schools would be 


SSs 





r 

W 


and the sum of squares for devices would be 


SSo = 


Ti + n 


n. 


^2 

w 


In this case there would be a number of interaction terms. 
The sum of squares for methods X schools would be computed by 
disregarding devices, and dealing only with 21 sets of pupils, each 
set consisting of the two groups that used the same method but 
different devices in a certain school. The sum of squares for these 
sets corresponds to the sum of squares for “ classes” in the problem 
of Sections 4 to 6 of this chapter, and will here be referred to as the 
siun of squares for methods within schools (notation: 

This sum of squares would be 


SSjt\BS 


T\r + n, + TS, 


r„ + Tb, + r„ T> 


The sum of squares for methods X schools would then be 


IpJ ~ WjW “ SSj- 
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The sum of squares for methods X devices would similarly be 
found by disregarding schools, finding the sum of squares for 
methods within devices (based on 6 sets of pupils, each set consisting 
of the 7 groups which used the same combination of method and 
device), and subtracting the sums of squares for methods and de- 
vices^ The sum of squares for methods within devices would be 

_TIj, + TU + + Tl. p 

«.,» N 

and for methods X devices would be 




The sum of squares for devices X schools would be found by sub- 
tracting the sums of squares for devices and schools from the sum 
of squares for devices within schools (based on 14 sets, each set 
consisting of the 3 groups using the same device but different 
methods in a certain school) . The latter sum of squares would be 


^^DlnS ~ 


Tlr + Tlr 


Ka 



'n 


and the sum of squares for devices X schools would be 


SSdxS — JSoIbS ~ SSb — SSg. 

In this case there would also be a triple interaction whose sum of 
squares would be the remainder left when all primary and double- 
interaction sums of squares are subtracted from the sum of squares 
for groups. The latter sum of squares (based on the 42 groups) 
would be 

„ TIa. + Tin, + Tic, + TLx + Tin. + Tlr. 

Woiii 

+ I + + Tic, T* 

^OAT a 

The sum of squares for methods X devices X schools would then be 

^^It'KOy.S ^'®groap» “ ^^UXS ^^UXD ~ 

The sum of squares for total (ssi) is the sum of aU squared scores 
minus T^/N, and for within groups is 


'^'^iritUB KiDiiia “ 
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(This sum of squares within groups would not be meaningful and 
would therefore not be computed unless the pupils had been as- 
signed at random to the various groups in each school.) 

The d./.’s for methods, dmces, and schools and for the double 
interaction terms are found as before. The d.f. for methods within 
schools (based on 21 pairs of groups) is 21 — i = 20. Hence, the 
d.f. for Jlf X 5 is 20 — 2 — 6 = 12. The df. for methods within 
devices (based on 6 sets of groups) is 6 — i = 5, hence the df. for 
ilfX 23 iss — 2 — 1 = 2. The d.f. for devices within schools (based 
on 14 sets of groups) is 14 — r = 13. Hence the df. for D X 5 is 
13 — 6 — I = 6. The df. for groups is 42 — i = 41, hence the d.f. 
for Jlf X D X 5 is 41 — 2 - I — 6 — 12 — 2 — 6 = 12. The df. 
for total is 560 — i = SS9- Hence, the df. for within groups is 
5S9 — 41 = 518. These data ^ may be arranged as follows: 



dj. 

ss 

Variance 

M 

3 



D 

I 



S 

6 

— 

— 

MxD 

2 

— 

— 

MXS 

12 

— 

— 

DXS 

6 

— 

— 

MXDXS 

13 

— 

— 

Within groups 

518 

— 

— 

Total 

SS9 




As in the simpler design of the preceding section, how we may 
interpret the results depends upon whether or not we may assume 
that there is no real interaction between methods and devices. 
Our first step, then, will be to test M X D. In this case, however, 
it is not sufficient to test MXD against within groups. This is 
for the same reason that in the simpler methods-schools type of 
experiment (Sections 4 to 6) it was insufficient to test methods 
against within schools. In the latter type of experiment, we recog- 

' It may be more convenient to think of the d.f. Iot MX D as the product of the 
d.f.’s for M and D, and of the d.f. ioiMX S as the product of the d.f.’e for ikf and 
S, etc. The d.f. for itf X U X 5 is the product of the d.f.’s for M, D, and S. 
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nized that while there might be real differences in the methods 
means for individual schools, these differences might differ m mag- 
nitude or even in direction from school to school, and that in the 
whole population the general methods means might be equal 
We therefore found it appropriate to test methods against the inter- 
action of methods with schools, and if the methods variance did not 
prove significantly larger than the interaction (with schools) 
variance, we recognize that the observed difference in general 
methods means might be due to the chance selection of schools that 
favored certain methods. Similarly, in the situation we are now 
considering, it is possible that there is a real MxD interaction in 
some schools, but that this interaction varies in intensity or even 
in direction from school to school. Hence it is appropriate in this 
case, before generalizing about aU schools, to test M X D against 
the interaction of Jlif X D with schools, that is, to test MXD 
against M X D X S. If this test does not prove significant, we 
may retain the hypothesis that in the whole population of schools 
the interactions of M X D within individual schools may in effect 
counteract one another, with the result that the general population 
means for methods may have the same relationship for both de- 
vices, or the devices have the same relative effectiveness for all 
methods. 

In our example, the test oi M X D/M X D X S is based on 2 
and 12 d.f. If MX D does not prove sigmficantly larger tTinn 
MxDxS,t\ie hypothesis is tenable that there is no real over- 
all X Z> interaction, and we may proceed on this hypothesis 
to test methods (and demces) on the basis of the total results. On 
that hypothesis we may (as in Section 5) evaluate the variance for 
methods against that for M XS, and that for devices against that 
iovDxS. It is ''onceivable, however, that there is no real inter- 
action of schools with either M, D, ox M X D, and that the ob- 
served interactions involving schools are due to imcontrolled 
variables (such as the teacher variable) or to chance alone. (See 
pp. I lo-i II.) It is also conceivable, although generally improbable, 
that the interactions of schools with M,D,&n 6 .M XD are real but 
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of equal strength. In either case, the variances ioiM XS,Dx S, 
and M X D X 5 would differ only by chance, or would all be esti- 
mates of the same true value. At any rate, if there are no appre- 
ciable differences between the three interaction variances mvolving 
schools (S), the h 3 q 30 thesis is tenable that they are fundamentally 
the same, and on this hypothesis a combination of the three of 
ttipm will provide a better error estimate than any one alone. 
The usual procedure, therefore (before testing even ilf x £>), is 
to first examine the M X S, D X S, and M X D X S variances. 
If they are all of approximately the same magnitude (no differences 
significant at the S per cent level), the error variance is obtained by 
adding the sums of squares ior M X S, D X S, and M X DxS, 
and dividing the total by the sum of the corresponding d./.’s (m 
this case 12 + 6 + 12 = 30). We would thus have 


dj. 

M 

2 

D 

I 

MXD 

2 

Error 

30 


The interpretation of the results would then be exactly like that in 
Section ii, with the difference that the conclusions would apply 
to schools in general (in the specified population) rather than only 
to a single school. If, however, large or significant differences 
were observed between the M XS, DX S, and M XD XS 
variances, we would evaluate M XD against M XDX S, and, 
if Af X Z 7 proved insignificant, would evaluate M against M XS 
and D against D X 5 as suggested earlier. 

If a significant M X D interaction were found (or if the M XD 
interaction were appreciably larger than error and the hypothesis 
of no interaction were otherwise doubtful) we would test M and D 
against M XD (just as we tested styles and sizes against size X 
style). If these tests prove insignificant, we would have to test the 
differences for methods separately for each device, and those for 
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device separatdy for each method, usmg as the siro. term either 
ilf X ZJ X 5 or the pooled error term described in the preceding 
paragraph. Speafically, to evaluate the methods differences for 
the first device, we would consider aU groups using that device as 
constituting a separate experiment (with 280 pupils) in which the 
variance for methods could be computed as in Section 6 preceding 

For example, the sum of squares for methods with reference to dl 
vice a only would be 


+ t;, + Ti. _ 

which when avided by the number of dl (r) would give the vari- 
ance for wtefio* within device o. This variance could then be 
tested against the error term derived from the whole emeriment 
A similar procedure would be foUowed to evaluate the methods 
differences in relation to the second device, and to evaluate the de- 
vices in relation to each of the methods. 

The factorial design may be extended, in theory at least, to any 
number of factors, and to any number of levels within each factor 
Thus, we could experiment simultaneously, for example, with 
three methods,^ two motivating devices, and two sets of reading 
materials, duplicating the experiment in a number of schools. If 
the interactions involving 5 were all of approximately the same 
magnitude, the error term would then be the sum of all of these in- 
teractions, and the primary and interaction variances involving 
the other factors would be computed in the manner already ex- 
plained. However, as the number of factors and levels increases, 
the combinations may become so numerous that few schools 
could provide even one pupil for each combination, and hence 
in practice these more complex designs will perhaps sel dom be 
employed, and need not be considered here. 



CHAPTER VI 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
I. INTRODUCTORY 

The use of “matched” or equated groups to secure inaeased 
precision in methods experiments has long been widely practiced 
in educational research. (See Designs V and VI of Chapter IV.) 
This practice has usually resulted m a very worthwhile increase 
in precision, but often at the cost of considerable administrative 
inconvenience. If the equating of groups is done at the beginning 
of the experiment — as it should be — time must be taken to ad- 
minister an initial test, to score these tests, and to organize the 
equated groups before the experiment can get under way. The 
organization of the equated groups involves disrupting the classes 
as they are found already organized, and this again is often very 
inconvenient, if not quite impracticable. To avoid these difficul- 
ties, the device has sometimes been employed of doing the “match- 
ing” at the dose of the experiment. The experiment is conducted 
with the dasses as they are found already organized in the school, 
and then, at the dose of the experiment, the results for such pupils 
are discarded from the final analysis as is necessary to make the 
means and standard deviations of initial scores alike for aU dasses. 
This of course means a loss of valuable information, and this loss 
may sometimes offset any advantage gained by the use of equated 
groups. It is therefore fortunate for the educational eiqierimenter 
that the methods of analysis of covariance — an extension by R. A. 
Fisher of his methods of analysis of variance — now enable us to 
dispense with these inconvenient matching procedures and to se- 
cure the same increase in predsion by the use of statistical controls. 

2. THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OE ANALYSIS OP COVARIANCE 
The essential nature of the methods of analysis of rnva.r ia.ri rR 
may perhaps best be made dear in terms of a concrete illustration. 
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We shall first consider the relatively simple case in which the 
experiment is conducted' in a single school, and in which the ex- 
perimental groups are selected at random from the available pu- 
pils. The more complex case in which the experiment is dupli- 
cated in a number of schools will be considered later. 

Suppose that in a certain school we have conducted an experi- 
mental comparison of three methods (A, B, and C) of tparTiing a 
given unit of content in seventh-grade arithmetic. Suppose 
that three equal experimental groups have been taught, one by 
each of the methods, and that the pupils were originally assigned to 
these groups strictly at random. Suppose that for each pupil we 
have a measure of initial ability in arithmetic secured at the be- 
ginning of the experiment, as well as a criterion measure of final 
achievement secured at the dose of the experiment. 

Broadly stated, the h)rpothesis that we wish to test is that there 
are no real differences in methods, and that any diSerences in final 
mean scores of the methods groups, after aUowances have been made 
for chance differences in initial mean scores, are due entirely to 
chance fluctuations in random sampling. This is not an exact 
statement of the null hypothesis, since we have not spedfied the 
manner in which the allowances for initial differences are to be 
made, but we will supply that defidency later. The important 
point is that we hope through such allowances to attain the aama 
precision as would have been attained had the groups been actually 
matched on the basis of the initial measures. 

The allowances for initial differences are to be made in terms of 
the regression of final on initial measures. If we were actually to 
compute the regression coefficient for the pupils in each group (or 
under each method) separatdy, the result would of course differ 
from group to group, but under our hypothesis these differences 
would be due only to chance. In other words, according to our 
hypothesis there is one true regression of final on initial measures 
which is the same for all groups. This regression may be referred 
to as the regression within groups. We shall see later how we may 
secure a valid estimate of this regression. For the moment, let us 
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suppose that we have this estimate, and consider how it would be 
used to “correct” the final means for initial differences. 

The student will recall, from simple correlation theory, that if 
one knows the regression coefficient of F on X for a sample, and 
knows also the amount x by which a given X deviates from the 
mean of the .X^’s, one can estimate the deviation of the correspond- 
ing Y from the mean of the F’s by multiplying the known x by 
the regression coefficient. Hence, given the regression coefficient 
and knowing the deviation of the initial score of any pupil from the 
initial general mean, we can compute the amount by which his 
final score would be expected to deviate from the final mean (“ex- 
pected” because of his initial ability only, regardless of the method 
by which he had been taught). If, then, we subtract * this ex- 
pected deviation (or correction) from his actual final score, we 
should have an “adjusted” criterion score whose relative status 
would be independent of the pupil’s initial ability. This adjusted 
score may be defined as Y~bx, in which F is the pupil’s actual final 
score, X the deviation of his initial score from the general mean, and 
b the regression of final on initial scores. This adjusted score 
would then be such that any two pupils, regardless of their initial 
scores, would have the same adjusted, score if their actual final 
scores exceeded (or fell short of) their expected final scores by the 
same amount. 

Suppose, then, that we had thus computed an adjusted criterion 
score for each pupil in the experiment. (As we shall see later, we 
need not actually adjust the score of. each individual pupU in order 
to compute the mean of the adjusted scores.) If we then com- 
puted the mean of these adjusted scores for the pupils under each 
method separately, these means would be independent of chance 
differences in mean initial ability of the experimental groups. 
These means of adjusted scores, or these adjusted means, should 
then have the same relative magnitude as if the experimental 

* If the expected deviation were positive in sign, we would subtract it from the ac- 
tual final score; if the correction were negative, its absolute value would be added to 
the final score. 
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groups bad been alike in initial ability, or had actually been 
matched with reference to the initial measures. Finally, by ap- 
plying the methods of analysis of variance to these adjusted scores, 
we could test the hypothesis that the differences in adjusted meth- 
ods means are due entirely to chance. 

While the foregoing is not an exact indication of the specific pro- 
cedures involved in the methods of analysis of covariance, it should 
make clear to the student the essential nature of these methods. 
Essentially, the methods of analysis of covariance will enable us: 
(i) to estimate the true regression of final on initial measures (on 
the assumption that there is no real difference in regression from 
group to group or method to method), (2) to use this regression 
coeflBicient to correct or “adjust” the final methods means so as to 
allow for differences in the initial measures, and (3), to test the 
significance of the differences remaining in the adjusted methods 
means. The detailed steps in the procedure will be described 
later, but before going on to their description, it might be well 
first to consider the derivation of certain formulae which will be 
required. 


3. DERIVATION OF BASIC FORMULAS 
These formulae will be derived for a sample co nsisting of m 
groups of ft cases each. The notation employed will be as follows: 


X represents a raw score on an initial test 
F represents a raw score on a final (criterion) test 
Tjc and Tr represent the sums of all initial and final scores 
respectively, and Mx and My represent the corresponding 
means. 

X => X - Mx and y =7 — My represent deviations from the 
general means for any individual. 

2J ip S y 

X « — and y = — represent the means of aj's and Vs for 
n n 

any group. 

The correlation for the total sample would then be 

2*y 
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or, for any single group it would be 


S(a: - S)(y - y) 
r„ (witUi my group) - J 

Again, if the correlation within the group were computed from 
Mx and My as arbitrary origins, we could write 


"Zxy _ _ 
— - — X • y 


(within any group) = 


0 ’(» - it) O’iy — 5) 

Hence for any one group 

2(*-*)(y-y) 'Lxy _ ^ 
= — X ‘ y 


from which 


"Zxy = S(» — x)(y — 3 O + 


Summing these expressions for aU m groups we have 
7i'Lxy = ^ 2(* — x){y -y) + nhxy 
which may be more simply written 

S scy = 2(* ~x)(y — y) +n'2xy (19) 


if we understand that the summation is for the total sample. 

Thus we see that the total sum of the products (of deviations) 
may he analyzed into two components, just as the total sum of 
squares (of deviations) may be analyzed for either variable con- 
sidered alone. The components of the total sxun of products (of 
deviations from the general mean) are the sum of the products of 
deviations from the group means and n times the sum of the prod- 
ucts of the group means (each mean expressed as a deviation from 
the general mean). 

The covariance of two variables for a sample is the mean of the 
products of their deviations from their means, just as the variance 
of a single variable is the mean of the squares of the deviations. 
The best estimate of the covariance of a population that may be 


derived from a sample of n cases is 



and the best estimate of 
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the covariance of the means of such samples that may be derived 
from m means is — . The best estimate of the covariance of the 


m — I 


population that may be derived from the means of m samples of n 
. n 2 xy 

cases each is -7 — The argument supporting these statements 


m — i 


is of the same character as in the case of analysis of variance. 

We have seen [formulas ( 17 ) and ( 18 ) on page 92] how S x‘ and 
2 i? may be computed from the raw scores. We shall need similar 
expressions for the computation of 2 xy and 2 xy. We may note 
first that 


xy = (X - Mjc)(Y - Mr) 

= XY- XMy - YMr + Mx Mr. 


It follows that for a sample of N cases 

2 *y = 2 Zy - My 2 X - Mx2 Y + NM^ My. 


Now, since each of the last three terms is equal to 
two of them will cancel, leaving 


2 X 27 
— > 


2 *y = 2 XF-^^P= 2 X 7 -^ (20) 


Similarly, for m groups, 

nH, xy - My^ + Tx^ + + Tx^My^ — TxMy, 

from which, multiplying and dividing the right-hand terms by 
«i, »s, etc., respectively, and noting that My^ = TyJ^^, we get 


h2 xy 


Tx Ty Tx Ty 

I I -^3 I 

»1 


TxTy 


W«i 


TxTy 

N 


( 21 ) 


in which the numerical subscripts refer to the groups. 

Let us now recall that r*, for the total sample may be written 


r*j, (total) = 


2 xy 

■n/ 2 • 2 y® 


( 22 ) 
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and that in the corresponding regression equation of F on JT the 
regression coefiGicient (&,.#) may be written 


i,., (total) = f*. 


(Ta 


S icy 

VS af • S y» 



(23) 


The correlation and regression coefficients within any one group 
may similarly be written 

, . , . N S(a: — jc)(y — y) 

(withm any group) = — , ■ - - (24) 

VS(* - xY ■ S(y - yY 
and 

. / . , . N 2(* — x)(y - y) 

i,., (within any group) = — _ -y — (25) 


. If we think of the summations as extending over all groups, ex- 
pression (24) may be considered as representing an “average” 
correlation within groups for the entire sample, and (25) as repre- 
senting the “average” regression within groups. This average 
regression mthin groups is our best estimate (on the assumption 
that the regression is fundamentally the same from group to group, 
or that the groups are random samples from the same population) 
of the true regression of final on initial measures for all groups. 
It is the regression on the basis of which we shall “adjust” the 
final scores so as to allow for initial differences. 

If we now let Y — lx (in which 6 is the average 6,.* within 
groups) represent what we have called an “adjusted” final score, 
we may note that the mean of these adjusted scores for the total 
sample will be 


S(F - bx) 
N 


S 7 
N 



M 


r> 


(26) 


since Hx = o and "LY/N = Mj- Fiudliermore, since the devia- 
tion of a single adjusted score from the general mean of adjusted 
scores is 


{Y — lx) — Mj ^ y + My — bx — My = y — bx (27) 
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it follows that the mean of these deviations for any single group is 


S(y — 6a;) 
n 


S y * 
n n 


y — bx, 


(28) 


which is also the deviation of the group mean of adjusted scores 
from the general mean of adjusted scores. Accordingly, the sum 
of the squares of these deviations for all m groups would be 

S(y — bxY = Sy* — + (29) 

Now if we assume that all m groups are random samples from the 
same population, our estimate [see (14), page 90] of the variance of 
adjusted scores for the population would be «S(y — 6*)®/«j - i, 
and the “sum of squares” used to compute this variance would be 
«S(y -&»)’. From (29), 

»S(y - 6 *)’ = «S 3 ^ - 2 6 «S ®y + (30) 

We now note that the first right-hand term, n S y*, is the sum of 
squares for variance between groups in an analysis of the variance 
of the Y scores. Similarly « S is the sum of squares for variance 
between groups in an analysis of the X scores, and » S icy is the ex- 
pression whose computation is given by (21). From (30) we can 
then compute the sum of squares for variance between groups for 
the adjusted scores. 

For any one group, the sum of the squared deviations of the ad- 
justed scores from their mean for the group would be 

S[(y - y) - b{x - x)Y = S(y- y)* - 2 bX(x - x)(y -y) + 

i*S(a: — »)* 

. Z(y _ 3i). - , . 2(» - i)(, - ji) 


= Sfy - yY - 


['S(x - x)(y - y)Y 

S(* — ic)= 


(31) 


This expression (31) may also be used to represent the sum of 
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squares within groups for the total sample, again considering the 
summations as extending over all groups. 

We may now return to our illustration of the methods experi- 
ment. We had noted that if we could estimate the true regression 
of F on Z for all methods groups, we could compute an adjusted 
score for each individual such that the effect of differences in ini- 
tial ability would be eliminated from these adjusted scores. We 
have now seen (25) that we can compute this regression coefficient 
if we have the sum of products and the sum of squares of initial 
scores witkin groups. The needed sum of squares withm groups, 
S(a: - xY, for initial scores may be found by analyzing the vari- 
ance of the initial scores by the method of Section 2 of Chapter V. 
The needed sum of products within groups, 2(x — x)(y — y), may 
be fovmd by analyzing the covariance of the initial and final scores. 
The procedure for the analysis of covariance is the same as for the 
analysis of variance, except that at each step we deal with pro- 
ducts (of deviations) of two variables rather than with squares (of 
deviations) of only one. 

The sum of products (S xy) for the total sample would be se- 
cured, according to (20), by first finding the product of initial and 
final scores (Jf F) for each pupU, summing these products for all 
pupils (S XV), and subtracting from this sum the product of the 
initicd grand total and the final grand mean, or the product of the 
grand totals divided by the total number of cases. 

The sum of products (nS *y) for methods means would be found, 
according to (21), by multipl3dng the initial total (TxJ for the 
group under Method A by the final mean for that group, by 
securing a similar product for each of the other methods groups, 
sunoming these products, and subtracting the product of the initial 
grand total and the final grand mean. 

We would then have the sums of products for total and for 
methods to correspond to the sums of squares for total and for 
methods for either initial or final scores. The sum of products 
within groups, 2/(a; — *) (y — y), would then be found, according to 
(19), by subtracting the sum of products for methods from the sum 
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of products for total, just as we secure the sum of squares within 
groups by subtracting the sum of squares for methods from the sum 
of squares for total. The ratio (25) between the sum of products 
within groups (error) and the initial sum of squares within groups 
would then be the regression coefiScient needed to adjust the final 
scores. 

An analysis of the variance of the final scores would similarly 
yield a sum of squares within groups, S(y — y)“, for final scores. 
The sum of squares within groups for the adjusted scores could th en 
be computed from (31). This sum of squares may then be used 
to compute the variance of adjusted scores within groups for the 
total sample, which would represent the “adjusted” error-variance 
used in evaluating differences in final adjusted means for the 
methods. It is important to note, however, that this error vari- 
ance must be computed with one less d.f. than before, since one 
d.j. was utilized to compute the regression coefficient involved in 
(28). 

To evaluate the methods differences for adjusted scores, we must 
first find the adjusted variance for methods. We have already 
found the adjusted sum of squares within groups. If we can now 
find the adjusted sum of squares for the total sample, we can then 
secure the adjusted sum of squares for methods by subtraction. 

It should be noted that an adjusted sum of squares for methods 
(between groups) could be found, by means of (30), from the sums 
of squares for methods secured in the analyses of initial and final 
scores, and by computing h from (25) and » S »y from (21), This 
sum of squares, however, would not be appropriate for testing the 
significance of the methods differences. The adjusted sum of 
squares for methods which is estimated from (30) is inflated by 
s ampling errors in the estimate of b which is utilized, and may 
make the methods variance appear more significant than it really is. 

To test the significance of the methods differences in adjusted 
scores we therefore use a “reduced” estimate of the methods 
variance, which is derived as follows: we first compute the total 
sum of squares that would have been found for adjusted scores had 
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the regression coeflB.cient used in the adjustment been that derived 
fr o m the total sample. In this case the b used would be that of 
(23), and the sum of squares of deviations from the general mean 
for the adjusted scores (F - bx) would be 


S[(F - bx) - Jkf,]" = S(y + My - 6* - M,)* 

= S(y - bxy 

= S3»’ — 2Z>Sa:y+6*Sa;r* 


= Sy*- 


'La? 

CS«y)* 




Sa? 


(32) 


Having calculated the total sum of squares for adjusted scores 
from (32), we subtract the sum of squares within groups computed 
from (31), to secure a “reduced” sum of squares for methods. 
We then compute a reduced variance for methods from this reduced 
sum of squares, and then apply the F-test to the ratio between this 
reduced variance for methods and the error-variance for the ad- 
justed scores. 

If this test indicated that there are real differences between 
methods, we could proceed to compute each adjusted methods 
mean by finding the deviation of the initial mean for that method 
from the general initial mean, multiplying this deviation by the b 
computed from (25), and subtracting the result from the fina.! 
mean for the method. In other words, each methods mean would 
be adjusted in the same way we would adjust a single score. We 
could then find the difference between any pair of adjusted means. 
The standard error of ah adjusted methods mean would be the 
square root of the adjusted error variance divided by », and the 
standard error of a difference between two such means , would be 
1.414 times the standard error of a single adjusted mean. 

It should be noted that all this would have been accomplished 
without actually having computed the adjusted score for any in- 
dividual. The only datum needed in addition to those required 
for analyses of variance of the initial and final scores is the sum of 
products @ XY) of initial and final scores for all individuals. 
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Even so, the student is hardly to be blamed if at this point he 
considers analysis of covariance as extremely complicated. Much 
of this apparefii complexity has perhaps resulted from the writer’s 
attempt to simplify the discussion by showing every step of the 
derivations, in order that they may be followed by one not skill- 
ful in mathematics. The applications of the end results of these 
derivations in an actual computational problem is not at all diffi- 
cult, as the following illustration will show. 

4. ANALYSIS OF COVABIANCE IN A SIMPLE METHODS EXPERIMENT 

Suppose that a methods experiment involving three methods 
has been performed in a single school, and, for the sake of sim- 
plicity of illustration, that only 12 pupils were involved in the ex- 
periment. Suppose that the pupils were assigned at random to 3 
groups of 4 pupils each, one group for each method. We will use 
the letters A, B, and C to refer both to the methods and the cor- 
responding groups. Suppose, finally, that measures of achieve- 
ment in the subject taught (using different tests) were secured both 
at the beginning and the end of the experiment, and that the scores 
on the initial {X) and final (F) tests were as follows: 


A 

X r 

B 

X Y 

C 

X Y 

33 

18 

34 

31 

34 

IS 

42 

34 

55 

45 

4 

8 

40 

22 

9 

1 

12 

iB 

31 

24 

SO 

33 

16 

IS 


The steps in the analysis are as follows: 

I. Find the sums of initial scores, squared initial scores, final 
scores, and squared final scores, and the sum of prodilB^ of initial 
and final scores for the entire sample. 

The results for the illustrative problem are as follows: 

S .y - 360 S F - 264 

2 X* = 13748 2 F’* =« 7454 

2 XF - 9832 
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(These five terms may all be secured in a single operation on 
an automatic Monroe computing machine.) 

2. Compute the total and mean for each group for initial and final 
scores separately. 

Results for illustrative problem: 


Initial Scores Final Scores 



Total 

Mean 

Total 

Mean 

A 

146 

36.S 

98 

24.3 

B 

148 

37-0 

no 

27.5 

C 

66 

16.S 

S <5 

14.0 


3. Analyze the total “sum of squares" for initial scores into the 
METHODS and within GnoHPS components, following the pro- 
cedure of Section 2 of Chapter V. Do the same for the final 
scores. 

Results for illustrative problem: 



Methods 

1094.0 

402,0 

Within Groups 

1854.0 

1244.0 

Total 

2948.0 

1646.0 


4. Compute the total sum of products [according to ( 20 )]. 

S XY — GTx • GMy = 9832 — (36o)(22.o) = 1912 

5. Compute the sum of products for methods [according to ( 21 )]. 

(i46)(24.s) + (i48)(27.s) + (66)(i4.o) - 7920 = 651 

6. Subtract the sum of products for methods from that for total 
to secure the sum of products within groups {error). 

igi2 — 651 = 1261 


7 - 


Compute the adjusted sum of squares within groups [according 


to ( 31 )]. 


1244 - 


(1261)* 

1854 


386.33 
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8. Compute the adjusted total sum of squares ^according to ( 32 )]. 

^ ^ (1912)* 

9. Subtract the adjusted sum of squares within groups / ro»* that 
for TOTAL to secure the reduced sum of squares for methods. 

405.92 - 386.33 = 19.59 

10. Compute the reduced variance for methods . 


19-59 

a 


= 9.80 


II. Compute the adjusted error (within groups) variance, noting 
that the df. is one less than for the within groups variance of 
either initial or final scores. (One d.f. is used in computing 
the regression coefficient from the within groups siuns of 
squares and products.) 


386-33 

8 


48.29 


12. Divide the reduced methods variance by the adjusted error vari- 
ance to secure the F used to test the adj-usted methods differences. 

9.80 

n — = *20 

48.29 

Since the F is less than i, it is obvious that the methods differ- 
ences are not significant. 

It is instructive to note that the error variance for the unad- 
justed final score is = 138.22. Hence, through analysis of 

covariance we have reduced the variance from 138.22 to 48.29, 
or almost tripled the precision of the experiment. 

The extent to which the use of the methods of analysis of covari- 
ance increases the precision of an experiment of this type depends 
upon the within groups correlation between initial and final scores. 
The ratio between the adjusted error variance and the unadjusted 
error variance is very nearly equal * to (1 — r*), r being the within 

^ It would be exactly equal if it were not for the loss of i d,f. for the adjusted error 
variance. 
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groups corrdation. In the illustration here used, according to 
( 24 ), 

. . , . . 1261 „ 

(within groups) = -j==== = .83. 

V (1854) (1244) 

The ratio between the adjusted and unadjusted error variances is 
= .35, which is very nearly equal to (i — .83“) . The correla- 

138.22 

tion of .83 which is found in this example is of course higher tlinTi 
would be foimd in most actual methods experiments. Ordinarily, 
the within groups correlation between initial and final scores will 
not exceed .70, hence the use of analysis of covariance will seldom 
more than double the precision of the experiment. 

It will also be instructive to compute the adjusted methods 
means in the illustrative problem. To do this, we must first fiuH 
the value of 6. From ( 25 ), 

1 . . .680,. 

1854 


The initial mean for Method A deviated from the general mean by 
36.5 — 30-0 = 6-5- Hence the adjusted final mean for Method A 
is 

24.5 - (.68 o 2)(6.5) = 20.08, 


Similarly the adjusted meun for Method B is 
27.5 - (.68 o 2)(7. o ) = 22.74 
and for Method C is 

14.0 - (.6802) (- 13.5) = 23.17. 


Thus we see that the differences between the methods means for 
adjusted scores is very much less than for the unadjusted scores. 
This tells us, then, that the differences in the methods means of 
unadjusted final scores is very largely accounted for by chance dif- 
ferences in the initial ability of the pupils in the experimental 
groups. We note particularly how much the unadjusted mean for 
Method C was lowered by the low initial ability of the pupils in 
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the C group. After adjustment, the C mean is higher than the 
others, where before it had been much lower. 

If the differences between methods had proved significant, we 
would have wished to compute the standard error of a methods 
mean and the standard error of the difference between two means 
to evaluate the individual differences between adjusted methods 
means. The standard error * of an adjusted mean would be the 
square root of the adjusted error-variance divided by 4, or 



The d.j. for this standard error is the same as for the adjusted error 
variance, or 8. The standard error of a difference between ad- 
justed methods means is (i .414) (3 .49) = 4.92. Since for 8 de- 
grees of freedom a / of 3.36 would be required at the i per cent 
level of significance, a difference between adjusted methods means 
would have to be larger than 16.5 to be significant at that level. 

It may be well, finally, to remind ourselves of the various assump- 
tions — some of which have not heretofore been stated explicitly 
— that are involved in an analyas of the type just illustrated. 
They are: 

i) That the methods groups were selected at random from the 
same population. 


I This method of computing the standard error of the difference between two ad^: 
justed means is not quite correct, although near enough for most practical purposes. 
Actually, the variance of the difference between the adjusted final means is given by 




in which ^ is the adjusted error sum of squares, n is the number of pupils per dass, 
Xji is the initial A-mean, and 2 41^ is the initial sum of squares within groups. For 
methods A and B this result is 



24.1s- 


The standard error of the difference is the square root of this, or 4.91, which is almost 
the same as the value (4.92) computed above. For methods A and C, however, the 
standard error of the difference thus computed is 5.87, and for B and C is 5.93. The 
two methods of computing the standard error of the difference will obviously yield 
nearly the same result if the corresponding initial means are dose together, as they 
ordinarily would be if the groups were randonily selected, but may differ markedly 
if the groups are not so selected. 
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2) That the distribution of adjusted scores within groups is 
fundamentally normal. 

3) That the groups are homogeneous in variability. 

4) That the regression of final on initial scores is fundamentally 
the same from group to group. 

5) That the regression is linear. 

5. ANALYSIS OE COVAEIANCE IN DUPLICATE EXPERIMENTS IN 
RANDOMLY SELECTED SCHOOLS 

We may now see how the methods of analysis of covariance 
may be applied in a more complex experimental design involving 
duplications, in each of a number of different schools, of an experi- 
ment of the t3^e just considered. The procedure in this case will 
be much the same as before, the principal difference being that 
our error estimate wDl be based on the interaction (M X S) 
variance, rather than on the within groups variance of the ad- 
justed scores. The “adjustment” of the criterion scores will 
accordingly be based on a regression coefficient derived from the 
sums of squares and products for M X S, rather than for wUMn 
groups. 

There will also be certain changes In the assumptions involved. 
In the problem of the preceding section we assumed that the true 
regression of final on initial scores was the siune from one methods 
group to another, and that this regression was linear. We shall 
now have to assume that the true regression of final on initial 
class means, with methods and school differences eliminated, is the 
same from method to method, and is linear. That is, we assume 
that after the class means for both initial and final scores have 
been “corrected” (see page 109) so as to eliminate methods and 
school differences, the true regression of final on initial values 
(weighted) of these corrected means is the same from method to 
method. In the problem of the preceding section, we assumed 
also that the pupils were assigned at random to the various methods 
groups. This assumption is not now necessary, but we must 
assume that the classes in each school were assigned at random to 
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the methods. (The exception would be if we wished to test the 
adjusted interaction variance itself, in which case we would have 
to randomize the pupils.) 

We will first illustrate the computational procedures in a con- 
aete example in which our only objective is to test the significance 
of the diflierences between methods, using the interaction (MxS) 
term as the error term. Later we will consider the modifications 
in procedure that would be necessary if we wished to test the 
hypothesis that there is no real interaction of methods and schools. 

The data used in this example were obtained from an experi- 
mental comparison of two methods of improving punctuation 
abUity at the fifth-grade level. The initial measure (Z) was the 
score on a general English usage test administered at the begin- 
ning of the experiment. The criterion measure (F) was the score 
on a punctuation test administered at the close of the e:q)eriment. 
The experiment was planned as in the example of the preceding 
section. In each of five schools one of two classes of equal size 
was taught by Method A, the other by Method B, for a period of 
18 weeks. (The scores of all pupils on the initial and final tests 
are given in Table 12, on page 198. The student is urged to check 
all computations as an exercise.) 

The steps in the analysis are as follows: 

I. For both initial and final scores, compute the total and mean for 
each class, for each school, and for each method. 

For the example: 

Totals and Means of Initial Scores 



Method A 

Method B 

Schools 

Number 

of 

Pupils 


Totals 

Means 

Totals 

Means 

Totals 

Means 

School I 
School 2 
School 3 
School 4 
School 3 
Methods 

226g 

1832 

824 

839 

414 

6178 

7o.go63 

g(3.42ii 

54-9333 

76.2727 

59.1429 

73-5476 

1995 

i6g8 

859 

731 

424 

5707 

62.3438 

89.3684 

57.2667 

66-4545 

60.3714 

67.9403 

4264 

3530 

1683 

1570 

838 

11883 = 

66.6230 
92.8947 
36.1000 
71.3636 
39-8371 
GTx N 

64 

38 

30 

22 

14 

= 168 

7 iX ’=> 

giooSg 

GMx 

= 70.7441 

GTx • GMx 

= 840,794 
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Table is 

Scores on Initial (X) and Final (Y) Tests poe Pdpils Who Stddied 
Under Methods A and B in an Experiment in Fipth-Gbade Lan- 
guage Instruction 



School I 



School 2 


A 


B 


A 



B 

X 

Y 

X 

r 

X 

y 

X 

¥ 

64 

41 

77 

59 

66 

43 

go 

68 

ss 

41 

69 

59 

94 

74 

99 

84 

77 

64 

82 

71 

85 

33 

93 

74 

71 

42 

67 

53 

107 

59 

95 

59 

68 

39 

40 

48 

97 

56 

98 

68 

81 

49 

83 

51 

102 

62 

87 

60 

66 

67 

76 

36 

lOI 

44 

90 

71 

74 

S 3 

62 

30 

98 

42 

68 

6S 

30 

21 

79 

62 

98 

61 

87 

56 

81 

44 

S 3 

36 

103 

63 

87 

78 

88 

66 

62 

25 

107 

67 

lOI 

8S 

66 

40 

6q 

55 

lOS 

66 

87 

82 

86 

61 

51 

19 

92 

38 

96 

77 

74 

57 

64 

54 

87 

52 

77 

55 

69 

38 

74 

64 

88 

60 

77 

68 

54 

37 

29 

52 

io 3 

77 

93 

84 

75 

45 

70 

55 

94 

66 

98 

84 

52 

26 

52 

31 

105 

68 

80 

S 3 

85 

80 

67 

47 

58 

37 

24 

52 

28 

18 

96 

47 

95 

80 

32 

37 


Schools 


81 

6g 

26 

33 

A 



B 

SO 

34 

71 

69 

X 

F 

X 

Y 

92 

76 

74 

49 

8S 

60 






63 

55 

48 

55 

49 

97 

67 

96 

77 

49 

30 

43 

35 

73 

43 

66 

43 

39 

36 

92 

72 

70 

35 

55 

42 

23 

12 

SO 

29 

74 

23 

55 

41 

71 

38 

67 

36 

72 

56 

86 

61 

81 

S 3 

6S 

43 

56 

32 

71 

59 

70 

37 

39 

41 

65 

71 

81 

55 

44 

25 

76 

32 


9 12 45 38 

<56 29 54 39 

68 19 56 39 

S8 33 56 30 

3 S 16 75 71 

9 S 6S 39 33 

<51 42 47 35 


A 

X 

School 4 

B 

Y X 

Y 

74 

64 

78 

61 

90 

75 

55 

54 

72 

S6 

77 

70 

100 

64 

87 

8S 

57 

46 

S 3 

41 

78 

69 

31 

39 

93 

73 

75 

43 

lOI 

75 

75 

72 

73 

56 

63 

43 

50 

39 

68 

55 

SI 

44 

69 

43 

A 

X 

School S 

B 

Y X 

Y 

44 

17 

87 

71 

54 

24 

61 

SO 

49 

26 

42 

49 

87 

59 

41 

36 

75 

36 

68 

43 

63 

46 

76 

66 

42 

49 

49 

43 
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Method A 

Totals Means 

Method B 

Totals Means 

Schools Number 

of 

Totals Means pupils 

School I 

1526 

47.687s 

*543 

48.2188 

3069 

47 - 953 * 

64 

School 3 

1077 

56.6842 

*350 

71.0526 

2427 

63.6684 

38 

School 3 

48s 

32-3333 

632 

41.4667 

H07 

36.9000 

30 

School 4 

651 

59.1818 

60s 

55.0000 

1256 

57.0909 

22 

School S 

2 S 7 

36-7143 

3 S 8 

SI-1429 

6*5 

43.9286 

*4 

Methods 

3 Qq 6 

47 -S 7 I 4 

4478 

S 3 - 309 S 

8474 = 

GTy N = 

168 


477432 

GMy 

= S0-440S 

GTy 

• GAfK= 427,432.8 



2. For the initial and, final scores separately^ find the sums oj 
squares for M and for M X 5. 

(Follow the procedure of steps i to 7 on pages 120-12 2.) 

S ** 2J 31® 

^ 1319-5 1382.S 

Jl^" X iS 904-7 2033.9 

3. Compute the sums of products for m, s, and classes. 
[According to (21), page 185.] 

Sum of products for methods equals: 

[(6 i 78)(47 .s 7I4) 4- (S707)(S3-309S)] - 599486 = -1352.6 
Sum of products for schools equals: 

[(4264) (47.9531) + (3 53°) (63 -8684) + (i683)(36.90oo) 

+ (i57o)(S7-0909) + (838) (43-9286)] - 599486 = 18989.7 
Sum of products for classes equals: 

[(2 269) (47. 6875) + (i832)(s6.6842) + (824)(32.3333) 

+ (839)(S9-i8i8) + (414) (36. 7 143) + (i995)(48.2i88) 

+ (1698) (71 .0526) + (8 59) (41 .4667) + (73i)(S5-oooo) 

+ (424)(5 i-i 429)] - 599486 = 18411.6 
The sum of products for methods is negative, as we should expect 
from the fact that the initial mean is higher for A than for B, while 
the final mean is higher for B. In other words, the initial and 
final methods means are negatively correlated. 

4. Subtract the sum of products for u and for sfrom that for classes 
to secure the sum of products for M X s. 

18411.6 - 18989.7 - (- 1352.6) = 774.5 
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5. Arrange the sum of squares and products for 11 and M X s 
tabular form, and add the 11 and M X s terms in each column. 



2** 

2 xy 

2y» 

M 

1319.5 

- 1352.9 

1382.5 

MXS 

904.7 

774-5 

2033-9 

M + MXS 

2224.2 

- 578-4 

3416.4 


6. Compute the adjusted sum of squares for M X s. 
[According to ( 32 ), page 190.] 

(Z xyY 


- 


= 2033.9 - 


(for M X s) 
( 774 - S) 


904.7 


= 1370.9 


7. Compute the adjusted sum of squares for m + m X s. 

[According to ( 32 ), page 190.] 

(- 578.4)^ 

2224.2 

8. Subtract the adjusted sum of squares for m X s from that for 
M + M X s to gef the reduced sum of squares for M. 


3416.4 


3266,0 


3266.0 — 1370.9 = 1895.1 

9. Divide the reduced sum of squares for M by the d.f. for m to 
secure the reduced methods variance. 


1895.1 -i- I = 1895.1 

10. Divide the adjusted sum of squares for MX sby its d.f. to secure 
the adjusted M X s {error) variance, noting that the d.f. for the 
adjusted m X s variance is one less than for the unadjusted H X s 
variance. (One df. having been used in the computation of 
the regression coefficient from the M X S terms.) 


1370.9 - 5 - 3 = 4 S 7-0 

ji. Divide the reduced variance for methods by the adjusted M X s 
variance. The result is the E used to test the significance of the 
adjusted methods differences. 

1895.1 
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For I and 3 d./. an F of 10.13 is required for significance at the 
5 per cent level. Hence Tve cannot, in this case, reject the null 
hypothesis for the methods differences. 

The foregoing test of significance would ordinarily conclude the 
analysis in an experiment of the type illustrated. However, it 
may sometimes be desirable to test the hypothesis that there is no 
real interaction of methods and schools. This hypothesis could 
be tested only if the pupils had been randomly assigned to the 
methods groups in each school, and then only on the assumption 
that the true regression of final on initial scores was the rbttip not 
only from group to group within the same school, but also from 
school to school. It may be well to show then, in the case of our 
example, how to test the hypothesis that there is no real M X S 
interaction when the scores are adjusted for difierences in initial 
ability. 

Under this hjqiothesis, the scores would be adjusted on the basis 
of the regression within classes, just as was the case in the example 
on pages 191 ff. Hence we would have to complete the analysis 
of initial and final scores begun in Step 4 preceding, so as to secure 
the sums of squares within classes. We should also have to com- 
pute the sums of products for within classes, by computing first 
the sum of products for classes [see (21)] and for the total sample 
[see (20)1 and subtracting the former from the latter. For the 
example, the sums of squares and products for Af X 5 and within 
classes are 



2a? 

2 xy 

2y=> 

MXS 

904.7 

V 74 -S 

2033.9 

Within Classes 

39440.1 

23915.4 

32268.3 

jJf X 5 + Within Classes 

40344.8 

24689.9 

34302.2 


We would then find the adjusted sums of squares for within 
classes and for Af X 5 + mthin classes according to (31) and 
(32), and subtract the result for within classes to secure the “re- 
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duced” sum of squares for M XS. In the example, the results 
are 

Adjusted sum of squares for M X S + within classes = 19192.7 

Adjusted sum of squares for within classes « 17767.1 

Reduced sum of squares for M X 5 * = 1423.6 

The reduced variance for M X 5 is accordingly 1425.6 -f- 4 => 356.4, 
and the adjusted variance for within classes is 17767.1 (158 - i) 

■= 113.2. The ratio between these variances is 356.4/113.2 = 3.15. 
Since, for 4 and 150 d.f,, the F required for significance at the 5 per 
cent level is 2.43, and at the i per cent level is 3.44, this F of 3.15 
constitutes very convincing evidence that there is a real interaction 
effect. It was particularly appropriate, therefore, that we earlier 
used the interaction variance as the error term. 

It is interesting to note, from the data in Step 4 preceding, that 
the M X S or error variance for the unadjusted final scores was 
2033.9/4 = 508.5, as compared to 1370.9/3 = 457.0 for the ad- 
justed scores. The increase in precision due to the use of analysis 
of covariance was in this case slight, amounting to only about a 
I o per cent increase. It is significant, however, that the reduction 
in the sum of squares was more pronounced (from 2033 .9 to 13 70.9), 
but that this advantage was dissipated by the loss in d.f. (from 
4 to 3). The loss of i d.f. was in this case very serious, since we 
had only 4 df. for Af X 5 originally. In general, therefore, it 
would be best to use a sufficient number of schools so that the 
effect of the loss of i df. in computing the regression coefficient 
would be more nearly negligible. 

It is difficult, for an experiment of this type, to predict the 
efficacy of the methods of anal)reis of covariance, even though one 
can anticipate accurately the correlation of initial and final scores. 
In a simple experiment of the type illustrated on pages 107 ff., the 
increase in precision due to the use of statistical controls depends 
only upon this correlation. (In that case the ratio of the ad- 
justed error variance to the unadjusted error variance is very 
nearly equal to (i — r“), r being the correlation within classes for 
the initial and final scores.) In the case of the present design, 
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however, in which the interaction variance is used as the error 
term, the increase in precision depends upon the correlation of the 
interaction effects (upon class means) for initial and final scores. 
This correlation may be computed from the sums of squares and 
products lox MXS by means of ( 24 ). In the case of the illus- 
trative problem it is 774-S/V'904.7 X 2033.9 = -SI- If there is 
no real interaction, this correlation will tend to be the same as the 
correlation vntkin classes. If there is a real interaction, the effect 
may be either to decrease or increase the correlation of interaction 
effects. In the illustration, the correlation within classes is 23914.8/ 
V39440.1 X 32268.3 = .66. The difference between the correla- 
tions based on the M X S and within classes terms could be due to 
chance, but it is more probably due to the significant interaction 
effect. In general, the effect of the interaction would be to make 
the il/ X 5 correlation smaller than the correlation mthin classes, 
and hence would tend to make the use of analysis of covariance 
less profitable. 

It is interesting that in the illustrative problem the variance 
ratio (F) for methods and ikf'X S was 4.15 for the adjusted scores, 
but only 2.72 for the unadjusted scores. The change in the F’s, 
then, was much larger than the change in the Jlf X 5 (error) 
variances. It just happened in this case that there was an un- 
usually large chance difference in initial means in favor of the A 
group, while the final difference favored the B group. The 
adjusted difference in final methods means was consequently larger 
than the unadjusted difference. In general, in experiments of this 
type, the difference in final means would tend to be in the same 
direction as the initial difference, hence more frequently the 
adjusted difference in final means would be smaller than the 
unadjusted difference, and the adjusted methods variance would 
be less than the unadjusted methods variance of final scores. 
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6. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE TO “HOLD CONSTANT” OTHER 
VARIABLES THAN INITIAL STATUS 

In the preceding examples, the methods of analysis of covari- 
ance were employed primarily in order to increase the precision 
of the experiment, and not because the relationship of the initial 
to the criterion test scores was of any interest in itself. In such 
situations, the test to use as the initial test is that which is likely 
to show the highest correlation with the criterion, regardless of its 
other qualities. Usually, the test most lilcely to satisfy this re- 
quirement is one that measure initial status in the same trait 
that is measured by the criterion test — often exactly the same 
test may be used to secure both the initial and final measures. 

The same methods of analysis may be employed with reference 
to any concomitant variable, whether or not it may be measured at 
the beginning of the experiment, in order to determine how the 
criterion means would have differed if this concomitant variable 
had been “held constant.” For example, in an experiment con- 
cerned with certain methods, it may be suspected that one of the 
methods may motivate the pupils to spend more time in study 
out-of-dass than the others, and it may be desired to know which 
method would have resulted in highest achievement had the pupils 
spent the same total time in study under each method. Suppose 
that a record was therefore kept during the experiment of the 
amount of study time for each pupil, and that from this record the 
total time for each pupil was detennined. By the methods of 
analysis of covariance, the differences in mean scores on the cri- 
terion achievement test could then be “ adjusted ” so as to eliminate 
the effect of time differences. This would be done in exactly the 
same way as if the time measures represented scores on an initial 
test. One could thus determine whether or not the mean differ- 
ences in achievement are significant both when time is “held 
constant” and when it is not, as well as whether or not the time 
differences themselves are significant. In other words, the ad- 
justment would indicate what differences in achievement would 
have been found had aU pupils spent the same amount of time 
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m study (Essuming linearity of regression, as well as constancy of 
regression from group to group). (If one also desired to allow 
for chance differences in initial status, one could do so by the 
methods suggested in the following section.) 

7« STATISTICAL CONTROL OF 5IOHE THAN ONE CONCOMITANT . 

VARIABLE 

If it is desired to eliminate the effect of more than one uncon- 
trolled variable in an experiment of the type described in the pre- 
ceding section, this may be done by an extension of the methods 
just considered. In this case the adjustment will be m?/!? in 
terms of the multiple regression equation (see Chapter VII) be- 
tween the criterion and the uncontrolled variables. The regression 
coefficients can be computed as before from the error terms secured 
through analyses of the variances and covariances of the variables 
involved. 

In the case where allowance is to be made for two initial measures 
(X and Z), the multiple regression equation will be 

y = bjX + bjs 

To compute these regression coefficients, an analysis of variance 
must be carried through for each of the three variables and for the 
three possible covariances. Having found the error term (sum of 
squares or products) in each of these analyses, the results may be 
substituted in the following simultaneous equations, which may 
then be solved for and Jj. 

Zxy = &iS + b^xs 
2 ay = J,2 xz -f- 6,2 a® 

The formula for computing any adjusted score (F,) will then be 

Ya = Y — bjX — bfi 

The total sum of squares for the adjusted scores will be (see 
page 190) 

2(y — 6,* — 6,a)» = 

2 y* - 2 6,2 *y - 2 6,2 ay -h 6^ a? -H 2 6,6,2 a* -b 6^ a* 
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Each of the components of the total sum of squares of adjusted 
scores may be computed by the same formula from the correspond- 
ing components of the sums of squares and products for the three 
variables involved. The error variance for adjusted scores 'will 
then be computed as before, after having allowed for the tm 
degrees of freedom utilized in computing the regression coefficients. 
The reduced variance for methods would then be computed in a 
manner similar to that already described, and the test of signifi- 
cance applied as before. 

Similar methods could be employed to allow for still other 
initial measures, but obviously with a tremendous increase in the 
amount of labor involved. The computational task for two 
initial measures is not at all unmanageable, and may sometimes 
be worth while in educational experiments, considering the ease 
■with which additional measures may be secured. The advantage 
gained depends upon the magnitude of the multiple correlation 
coefficient for the contemplated number of variables as compared 
to that for the best combination of a smaller number. Experience 
■with educational tests has shown that in situations of this kind 
the multiple correlation of two initial measures with the criterion 
will seldom be very much higher than the higher of the two zero- 
order correlations, and that usually only a negligible increase in 
the multiple correlation is secured by adding a third dependent 
variable (assuming, of course, that the two already selected are the 
best two for the purpose) . There would be very little point, there- 
fore, to a discussion of the more complex procedures required for 
three or more initial measures. 

For the case of two initial measures already considered, it may 
be worth pointing out that the multiple correlation between 
the initial measures and the criterion may be computed from the 
formula 

6,2 iBy + 6,2 zy 

2 ^^ 

using either the total sums of products and squares or those for 
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CHAPTER VII 


MISCELLANEOUS PROBLEMS IN CORRELATION ANALYSIS 

I. INTRODUCTORY 

This final chapter difiers so much in character from those pre- 
ceding that some introductory explanation seems demanded. As 
was explained in the Preface, this book has been written p rimar ily 
in order to make more readily available and comprehensible to the 
research worker in education those relatively recent developments 
in statistical theory and practice which, although of apparently 
high promise in educational research, have thus far received no 
mention (or have been only very inadequately discussed) in the 
standard and widely used texts in educational statistics. Thus far 
in this book it has been possible to present a fairly comprehensive, 
discussion of each general problem presented, without any conse- 
quential duplication of the content of other texts m this field; that 
is, each chapter has been fairly complete in itself. To attempt any 
comprehensive discussion here of the general problem of correlation 
analysis in educational research, however, would involve a great 
deal of duplication of what has already been well done elsewhere. 
Most of the major aspects and applications of correlation analysis 
have been adequately treated in many available texts. Indeed, 
methods of correlation analysis appear to have been more widely 
used and more critically studied in education and psychology than 
in any other field of research. This is true in part because in these 
fields we are naturally interested in the organization, i.e,, in the 
inier^rdationships of mental functions, and because correlation 
1 tedmiques are so well adapted to the objective study of those rela- 
tionships. It is true also because the instruments available for 
measuring these traits are so much more fallible than the measuring 
instruments employed in most of the other fields of research. It is 
consequently of greater importance in this field that we know how 
fallible our measures are, or that we have objective estimates of the 
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errors of measurement involved. Again, the methods of correlation 
analysis are peculiarly adapted to these purposes. 

In accordance with the afore-mentioned purpose, then, this chap- 
ter will (with a few exceptions) deal only with those aspects of cor- 
relation theory that do not seem to have received adequate atten- 
tion in current texts in this Md, It may be noted in particular 
that, in spite of the frequency with which we have had occasion to 
use correlation methods in education, we appear to have given very 
little consideration to some of the assumptions underlying their use, 
and have consequently been guilty of many misapplications of 
them. One of the purposes of this chapter is to draw the student’s 
attention to some of the more serious of these errors, and to point 
out the peculiar diEhculties with which we are faced in corrdation 
studies in educational research. Another purpose is to describe to 
the student certain sp ecial correla tion techniques with which he 
may not have become acquainted in any introductory course in 
educational statistics. 

In general, then, this chapter is intended only to supplement the 
general discussions of correlation theory elsewhere available, and is 
not intended to constitute a comprehensive and well balanced 
treatment of the subject. The content of this chapter is conse- 
quently miscellaneous and relatively lacking in unity, and the vari- 
ous sections may differ widely in their usefulness to students with 
highly specialized research interests. Unless this is clearly under- 
stood, there is some danger that the student may secure a false 
impresaon of the relative importance of some of the techniques 
here discussed. Before reading this chapter, therefore, the student 
is urged to review thoroughly the discussions of correlation meth- 
ods in two or three available standard texts in educational statis- 
tics,^ and thus prepare himself better to see in their proper per- 
spective the specific problems which will here be considered. 

I Recommended references are: 

Statistics in Psychology and Education, H. E. Garrett, Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, rQ37, Chapters IX-XIV. 

StaiisUcal Methods for Students in Education, Earl J. Holzinger, Ginn and Com- 
pany, Chapters DC, X, XTV and XTV. 

A First Course in Statistics, £. F. Lindquist, Houghton hlifflin Compaitv.. 
Chapters X and XI. 
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2. THE SIGNIFICANCE OE A PSODtJCT-MOMENX COEEELATION 
COEPFICIENT 

The customary procedure in educational research for determin- 
ing whether or not an observed r is significant has been to compute 
the standard error of r, using formula ( 33 ) below, and to describe 
the coefl&cient as significant if it is more than 2.5 or 3 times the 
standard error. The formula used for a, is 

( 33 ) 


in which the f in the right-hand term really represents the true r, 
but for which the obtained r is substituted to secure an estimate 
of <r,. 

There are two principal objections to this procedure. In the 
first place, it is inconsistent to i^e the obtained coefficient (fj) as 
an estimate of the true r when testing the hypothesis that the true r 
is zero. Under this hypothesis, our estimate of the standard devi- 

1 

ation of the sampling distribution of should be 


Vn Vn 


I -»■; 


rather than To avoid this inconsistency, we should 

describe an obtained correlation coefficient (r^) as significant at 

2.56 

the 1 per cent levd if it exceeds rather than if it exceeds 
2 56^1 ^ f*) 

-■ . This, however, would assume that the sampling 


distribution is normal, and it is here that the second objection 
arises. When N is small (and the true r is zero) the sampling dis- 
tribution of differs dightly from the normal distribution. Hence, 
even though we avoided the first objection, we could not use the 
normal probability integral table to interpret the standard error 
exactly. 

The appropriate procedure * for determining whether or not an r 


> R. A. Fi^er, Statistical Methods for Research Workers, 6th ed,, p. 196. 
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obtained from a small random sample is significant is to compute 
the value of 

( 34 ) 

in which the r is that obtained from the sample. This / may be 
evaluated by means of Table 3, using N — 2 as the number of 
degrees of freedom. 

For any given size sample, one can compute the minimiun value 
of r that will be significant at any given level, by substituting in 
( 34 ) the value of N and the value of t needed at that level, and 
solving for r. This has been done by the writer (at the 5 per cent 
and 1 per cent levels) for a selected number of values of IV, and the 
results presented in Table 13. For example, in a sample of 60 
cases r would have to exceed .254 to be significant at the 5 per cent 
level, or would have to exceed .330 to be significant at the i per cent 
level. Given this table, the student will have little occasion to use 
formula ( 34 ). If the size of the sample in question lies between 
two of the TV’s given in Table 13, it will be sufficiently accurate for 
most practical purposes to use the value of r for the nearest iV given, 
or to interpolate linearly between the two nearest values given. 

It may be well to show, in terms of a specific illustration, how 
misleading may be the procedure described at the beginning of this 
section. Suppose that we have obtained an r of .54 from a random 
sample of 16 cases. According to ( 33 ), the standard error of this r 
is .177. The observed f is more than 3 times this Value. Hence, 
if we followed the procedure first described, we would conclude 
that the observed r is significant well beyond the i per cent level. 
From Table 13, however, we see that for a sample of 16 cases an r 
must exceed .623 to be significant at this level. 

3. THE EELIABILITY OF A PRODUCT- MOMENT CORRELATION 
COEPPICIENT 

The customary procedure for describing the reliability of a 
product-moment coefficient of correlation has been to compute its 
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Table 13 

Values or Correlation Coefmcient Required roe Significance 

AT THE S pee cent AND I FEE CENT LEVELS ROE SAMPLES OR VARIOUS 

Sizes (N) 


N 

s% 

1% 

N 

s% 

1% 

N 

s% 

t% 

N 

5% 

1 % 

10 

.632 

.765 

21 

■433 

■S 49 

34 

■339 

■436 

6S 

•244 

■317 

II 

.602 

■ 73 S 

22 

■423 

■S 37 

36 

■329 

■424 

70 

•23s 

.306 

12 

•576 

.708 

23 

■413 

.526 

38 

■320 

■413 

7 S 

.227 

.296 

13 

•SS 3 

.684 

24 

.404 

■SIS 

40 

■312 

■403 

80 

.220 

.287 

14 

•S 32 

.661 

2S 

■396 

■SOS 

42 

■304 

■393 

100 

■197 

.256 

IS 

•S14 

.641 

26 

.388 

.496 

44 

■297 

■384 

I2S 

.176 

■230 

16 

■497 

.623 

27 

.381 

■487 

46 

.291 

■376 

ISO 

.161 

.210 

17 

.482 

.606 

28 

■374 

■479 

48 

.264 

.368 

200 

■139 

.182 

18 

.468 

■sgo 

29 

■367 

■471 

SO 

■279 

■361 

400 

.098 

.128 

ig 

■456 

■S 7 S 

30 

■361 

■463 

SS 

.265 

■ 34 S 

lOOD 

.062 

.081 

30 

■444 

■S6i 

32 

■349 

■449 

60 

■ 2 S 4 

■330 





standard error by (33), and to interpret the standard error by 
means of the normal probability integral table. This procedure is 
not valid for high values of r even though the sample is large. 
When the true correlation approaches i i.oo, the sampling dis- 
tribution of the f ’s obtained even from large samples will be mark- 
edly skewed, and any interpretations of the standard error based 
on the normal probability integral table may be very seriously mis- 
leading. However, Fisher has shown that for any value of r the 
function 

3 = |log.^ (35) 


in which r is the observed correlation, is very nearly normally dis- 
tributed, and has shown that the standard error of s is 

in which N is the number of cases in the sample. 

This 2-function may be used to test any exact hypothesis * con- 

* The a-function may be used quite satisfactorily to teat the null hypothesis that 
the true r is zero, but for such simple tests of significance tlie I-teat of the preceding 
section is to be preferred as a slightly more exact and conservative test, 
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cerning the population value of t (given the r obtained from a ran- 
dom sample), or may be used to test the significance of a difference 
between two r’s obtained from independent random samples. 

In order that these uses of z may not require the student to deal 
with logarit hm s in transforming »■ to z by means of (35), the writer 
has prepared a table (Table 14) of values of z corresponding to 
various values of r. The manner in which this table may be used 
should be made clear by the following illustration. 

Suppose that the r obtained from a random sample of 67 cases 
is .91. Is the h3'pothesis reasonable that the true r is .95? To test 
this hypothesis, we first find the value of z corresponding to the 
observed and hypothetical values, and then find the difference 
between these values of z. We then divide this difference by the 
standard error of the observed z, thus expressing the difference as a 
normal deviate which may be interpreted by means of the normal 
probability integral table. In this case, the z corresponding to the 
observed r of .91 is 1.528, while that corresponding to the h3q)othet- 
icalror .95isi.832. The differ ence between these z*s is .305. The 
standard error of z is i/V 67 — 3 = .125; hence the normal deviate 
equivalent of the difference is .305/.125 = 2.44. The probability 
that a measure selected at random from a normal distribution will 
deviate more than 2.44 ff from the mean is less than 2 in 100. Hence, 
we could not very reasonably retmn the hypothesis that the true r . 
is as high as .95. 

It win be instructive, for the same sample, to test the hypothesis 
that the true r is .87, since this value is as far below the observed r 
of .91 as the value first tested (.95) was above it. In this case, the 
value of z for the hypothetical r is 1.333; bence the difference be- 
tween the observed and hypothetical z’s is .195. The normal 
deviate equivalent of the difference is then .195/.125 = 1.56, 
which is not significant even at the 10 per cent level. Hence, we 
see that while it is quite reasonable to suppose that the true r is .04 
below the observed value, it is not reasonable to suppose that it is 
an equal amount above. This illustration should give the student 
some appreciation of the degree of skewness in the sampling dis- 
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tribution of r for high correlations, and should indicate how mis- 
leading is the practice of appending “probable errors” to r’s of 
large magnitude. 

If desirable, this procedure may be extended to set up limiting 
values of the tenable hypotheses concerning the value of the true t. 
Suppose, for instance, that for the preceding example we wished to 
know within what limits we could be confident at the i per cent 
level that the true r lies. Since 99 per cent of the area under the 
normal curve lies within 2.576 a of the mean, the normal deviate 
equivalent of the difference between observed and hypothetical 2’s 
must not exceed 2.576. In other words, in the limiting case 


2,576 


8b Zq 

O’* 


Hence, the limiting values of Zb are 

± 2,576 = 1.528 d= 2,576 X .125, or 1.206 and 1.850. 

The values of r corresponding to these values of z are .835 and .955, 
respectively. We may therefore be confident, at the i per cent 
level, that the true r lies somewhere within these limits. Again 
it is evident, from the fact that the lower limit deviates consider- 
ably farther from the observed r of .91 than does the upper limit, 
that the sampling distribution of r is markedly skewed for high 
values of the true r. 

Let us contrast the result just obtained from that which would 
have been found had we followed the procedure described at the 
beginning of this section. According to ( 33 ), the estimated stand- 
ard error of an r of .91 for a sample of 67 cases would be .021, from 
which we would have concluded that the limiting values of the true 
r (at the i per cent level) are ,91 ± .021 X 2.576, or .856 and .964. 


4, THE SIGNIFICANCE OE A DOTEKENCE BETWEEN r’S OBTAINED 
EBOM INDEPENDENT HANDOK SAMPLES 

The test of significance of a difference between two observed r's 
is similar in character to that just described, but requires that we 
find the standard error of the difference between the z’s correspond- 
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Table 14 

Values op z for Various Values op r 


f 

2 

r 

g 

r 

g 

r 

z 

r 

z 

.000 

.000000 

.200 

.202732 

.400 

.423648 

.600 

.693146 

.800 

1.098610 

.005 

.005000 

.205 

.207946 

■405 

■429615 

•605 

.700995 

.80s 

1.112656 

.010 

.010000 

.210 

•213171 

.410 

.435610 

.610 

. 708920 

.Sio 

1.127027 

.01 s 

.015001 

•aiS 

.218407 

•415 

•44163s 

■615 

.716922 

.815 

I.Z4I740 

.020 

.020003 

.220 

.223656 

.420 

.447691 

.620 

.725004 

.820 

1.156815 

.025 

.025005 

.225 

.228916 

•425 

•453778 

■625 

•733167 

.825 

1.172272 

.030 

.030009 

.230 

.234189 

•430 

.459896 

.630 

•74I4IS 

.830 

I.IS8134 

•03 s 

.035014 

•235 

•239475 

■435 

.466046 

•63s 

.749749 

•83s 

1.204425 

.040 

.040021 

.240 

.244774 

•440 

.472230 

.640 

.758172 

.840 

I.221I71 

■04s 

.045030 

.245 

.250086 

•445 

.478447 

•64s 

.766687 

•84s 

1.238402 

.050 

.050042 

.250 

.255412 

•450 

.484699 

•650 

.775297 

.850 

1.256150 

•OSS 

•0SS0S6 

•255 

.260753 

•455 

.490987 

•6SS 

.784006 

•Sss 

1.274450 

.060 

.060072 

.260 

.266108 

.460 

.497310 

.660 

.792812 

.S60 

1.293342 

.065 

.065092 

• 265 

.271478 

.465 

.503671 

.665 

.801723 

.865 

I.3I286S 

.070 

.070115 

.270 

.276863 

.470 

.510069 

.670 

.810741 

.870 

1.333077 

. 07 S 

.075141 

•275 

.282264 

•475 

.516506 

•67s 

.819870 

•87s 

1.354022 

.oSo 

.080171 

.280 

.287682 

.480 

.522983 

.680 

.829112 

.880 

1-375765 

.08s 

.085205 

.285 

.293115 

•48s 

.529501 

.685 

.838472 

.885 

1-398373 

.090 

.090244 

.290 

.298566 

•490 

.536059 

.690 

•847954 

.890 

1.421923 

•OQS 

.095287 

•29s 

.304034 

■495 

.542660 

•69s 

■857561 

•89s 

1.446504 

.100 

.100335 

.300 

.309519 

.500 

■549305 

.700 

.867299 

.900 

1.472216 

.10s 

.105388 

.305 

.315023 

•505 

■SSS 994 

•70s 

.877171 

•90s 

1.499177 

.110 

.110447 

.310 

.320545 

■Sio 


.710 

.887182 

.910 

i.S 27 Sai 

•IIS 

•iiSSii 

•3 IS 

.326086 

•SIS 

.569510 

•715 

•897338 

.915 

1.557407 

.120 

.120581 

.320 

.331646 

.520 

.576339 

.720 

.907643 

.920 

1.589023 

•I2S 

-123657 

•325 

.337227 

■525 

.583216 

• 7*5 

.918104 

■925 

1.622593 

.130 

.130740 

•330 

.342828 

■S30 

.590144 

•730 

.928725 

•930 

1.65S386 

•13s 

•135829 

•335 

.348449 

•535 

•597123 

•735 

■939514 

•935 

1.696734 

.140 

.140925 

•340 

•354092 

•540 

.604154 

.740 

•950477 

.940 

1-738045 

•14s 

.146029 

■345 

•359756 

•545 

.611240 

•745 

.961621 

•945 

1.782838 

•ISO 

.151140 

•350 

.365443 

■550 

.618380 

•750 

■972953 

•950 

1.831777 

•iSS 

•156259 

■355 

.371152 

•SSS 

•625577 

•755 

.984481 

•955 

1.885737 

.160 

.161386 

■360 

.376885 

•560 

.632832 

.760 

.996213 

.960 

1.945906 

•i6s 

.166522 

•365 

.382642 

.565 

.640146 

•765 

1.008158 

.965 

2.013945 

.170 

.171666 

■370 

.388422 

•570 

.647521 

•770 

2.020326 

.970 

2.092291 

•I 7 S 

.176820 

■375 

.394228 

•575 

.654959 

•775 

1.032725 

•975 

2,184719 

.180 

.181982 

.380 

.400059 

.580 

.662461 

.780 

1.045368 

.980 

2.297555 

•18s 

•187155 

•38s 

.405916 

■585 

.670029 

•78s 

1.058265 

.985 

2.442657 

• 190 

•192337 

•390 

.411799 

•590 

.677665 

.790 

I.07I429 

•990 

2.646647 

•IQS 

.197529 

•395 

.417710 

•595 

•685370 

■795 

1.084873 

•995 

2.994474 


ing to the observed r’a. Suppose that the r between two variables 
for one sample of 3 5 cases is .82, and for another sample of 42 cases 
is .89. The corresponding values of z are 1.1568 and 1.4219, re- 
spectively. The difference between these z’s is .2651. The stand- 
ard error of the first z is and of the second is i/V^. 

Hence, the standard error of the difference is * — + — = .238. 

\3a 30 
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Clearly the difference is not significant, being barely larger than 
its standard error. Since such, differences are approidmately nor- 
mally distributed, the observed difference would have to be ap- 
proximately 2.576 times its standard error to be significant at the 
I per cent level, or about 1.960 times its standard error to be sig- 
nificant at the 5 per cent level. 

It should be noted that small differences in observed correlation 
coefficients wiU not be significant unless the samples employed are 
quite large. If, for example, the samples involved each contained 
100 cases, the standard error of the difference in z’s will be 




Hence, the difference in z’s must be 


at least .14 X 1.96 = .2744 to be significant at the 5 per cent level, 
or at least .14 X 2.576 ■= .3606 to be significant at the i per cent 
level. From Table 14 we see that a difference in z’s of .274 would 
be found for f’s of .10 and .36, or of .30 and .525, or of .50 and .675, 
or .70 and .815, or .80 and .88, or .90 and .94. It may be shown, 
similarly, that for samples of 100 cases each, differences between 
r’s of .80 and .90, or .70 and .84, or .50 and .72, etc., would just fail 
to be significant at the i per cent level. 

If, then, one is planning an experiment or investigation the 
purpose of which is to compare correlation coefficients derived 
from independent random samples, it will be well to determine in 
advance what size of sample wUl be needed to render significant 
any anticipated difference in the observed coefficients. Suppose, 
for example, that one anticipates that the observed correlations will 
be of the magnitude of .65 and .70 respectively. How large would 
the samples have to be if a difference in r’s of this magnitude is to 
be significant at the i per cent level? The values of z correspond- 
ing to these r’s are .7753 and .8673 respectively, with a difference 
of .0920. The standard error of the difference in z’s must then 
not exceed .0920/2.576 = .0361. Hence, solving for N in 

.0361 = 
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we get N >= 1640, approximately. Unless the samples contained 
over 1500 cases each, then, one could not (at the i per cent level) 
regard observed r’s of .65 and .70 as surely indicative of a real dif- 
ference between the populations sampled. If the observed r’s are 
high, the size of sample needed to render an observed difference of 
.05 significant at any given level will of course be less. For in- 
stance, a sample of 284 would be suf&cient to render the difference 
between observed r’s of .85 and .90 significant at the i per cent 
level, and the same difference would be significant at the 5 per cent 
level for a sample of ;g6. 

It should be apparent, from the foregoing, that correlation 
studi'js in general require relatively large samples, and that many 
of the correlation studies which have been reported in the literature 
on educational research were doomed to inconclusiveness before 
they were conducted. 

The student should note carefully that the procedure which has 
been described for determining the significance of a difference be- 
tween correlation coefficients is valid only if the coefficients are 
obtained from independent random samples. If both are obtained 
from the same sample, and if there is any correlation between 
either of the variables involved in the first correlation and either 
involved in the second, the test just described would be invalid. In 
this case the coefficients obtained from a large number of similar 
samples would themselves show a positive correlation, and this 
relationship would result in a reduced standard error of the differ- 
ence. Suppose, for example, that in a study of the relative validity 
of two tests, A and B, in relation to a criterion C, r^c ^^od Tbc were 
computed for the same sample. The difference in these “validity 
coefficients” could not be evaluated in the manner described in the 
preceding paragraphs; or, if this test were applied, the estimated 
standard error of the difference would be considerably larger than 
the true standard error. Similarly, the difference in the reliability 
coefficients of two tests, if computed for the same sample, might 
be really significant but fail to appear so by this test. 
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Until very recently, no satisfactory test of the significance of 
a difference between correlated coefficients was available. Since 
the first printing of this text appeared, however, the author has 
learned through correspondence with W. C. Cochran that both he 
and H. Hotelling have independently reached the same solution 
to this problem. According to Cochran, the difference between 
fia and for a random sample of n cases may be tested by com- 
puting 

^ (fn ~ ’’is) V» — 3 Vi -h rj3 

Va Vi - + 2 

t having (« — 3) degrees of freedom. In this expression the coef- 
ficients and are given the same sign before taking the dif- 
ference, the test being merely one of their absolute magnitude and 
not involving signs. For example, if the scores on tests A, B, and 
C for a random sample of 147 cases show correlations of = .68, 
^AC = .77) and ^BC = -84, then the t for is equal to 3.0, 

which is significant well beyond the i per cent level. Had the test 
for independent samples been incorrectly applied, this difference 
would have appeared to fall short of the 10 per cent level of sig- 
nificance. 

It may be well to emphasize again that the tests of significance 
described in this section are valid only for random samples. If the 
sample is a stratified sample, or if it consists of several intact school 
groups which show systematic differences in the correlated vari- 
ables, or which show systematic differences in the correlation b^ 
tween these variables, the procedures which have been described 
in this section will not yield valid estimates of error. This 
problem wiU be considered in Section 6, foEowing. 

5. COMBINING CORRELATIONS EROM SEVERAL SAMPLES 

The z-transformation described in the preceding section may be 
used to estimate the correlation for a population if the observed 
correlations are known for several samples independently drawn at 
random from that population (or from equally correlated popula- 
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tions). The procedure is very simple, involving only the compu- 
tation of the weighted average of the a’s corresponding to the vari- 
ous r’s, each z being weighted by (N - 3). The estimate required 
is then the value of r corresponding to this average z. 

Suppose, for exatr cle, that for samples of 80, 126, and 92 cases, 
the values of the r between two given variables are .640, .720, and 
.S9S respectively. What is the best estimate of the r for the popu- 
lation from which these samples were drawn? The corresponding 
values of z are .758172, .907643, and .685370 respectively. The 
weighted average of these z’s is 

[(.758i72)(77) + (.907643) (123) + (.68537o)(89)] -s- 289 = .799368. 
(The standard error of this z is i/V^ or .0588.) The r corre- 
sponding to this weighted average is .665, which is the estimate 
desired. 

It should be emphasized that this method of combining r’s should 
not be employed unless the samples involved are known to be inde-^ 
pendent random samples from the same population (or from equally ' 
correlated populations).* 

6. THE EFFECT OF SCHOOL DIFFERENCES UPON CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS OBTAINED FROM HETEROGENEOUS SAMPLES 
CONSISTING OF INTACT SCHOOL GROUPS 

The testa of significance described in the preceding sections of 
this chapter are all designed for simple random samples. How- 
ever, as we have noted repeatedly throughout this text, samples 
consisting of intact school groups may not be considered as random 
samples of pupils. Since most of the samples used in correlation 
studies in educational research do consist of intact school groups, 
it will be well to consider carefully the effect of school differences 
upon the correlation coefficients obtained from such samples. 

Let us consider first the effect of the larger-than-chance differ- 
ences in school mean: which characterize the results obtained from 

• See “Combinative Properties of Correlation Coefficients,” Jack W. Dunlap, 
Journal of Experimental Education, Marcb, 1937 (Volume 5, page 286}, for a general 
method of combining correlations from different groups. 
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objective tests of school achievement. Suppose, for example, that 
we wish to determine the correlation between scores on a certain 
arithmetic test and a certain reading test for seventh-grade pupils 
in Iowa schools. Suppose we decide to use a sample of 300 pupils, 
and find that this number of cases may he. most conveniently 
secured by using all seventh-grade pupils in two school systems, 
each of which can provide 1 50 pupils. Now let us suppose that the 
pupils in School A are doing outstandingly good work in arithmetic 
and unusually poor work in reading, and that the reverse is true for 
the pupils in School B. If the scores for all 300 pupils were then 
plotted on the same scattergram, the tally marks might be dis- 
tributed as in diagram I below. The tally marks for the pupils 
in School A would lie at the lower (left) end of the reading scale, 
and at the upper end of the arithmetic scale, or in the oval labeled 
A, The long narrow shape and orientation of the oval indicates 
that the correlation between reading and arithmetic scores is posi- 
tive and high. The B oval in diagram I may be similarly inter- 
preted. If now we were to compute the correlation coefficient for 
the entire scattergram, we would find a marked negative total 
correlation between arithmetic and reading scores for the two 
schools, even though the correlation within each school is positive 
and high. 

I n in IV 


Reading 



Diagram I of course represents a deliberate exaggeration, for the 
sake of emphasis, over what one would be at ?11 likely to find in an 
actual situation of the type suggested. Only very rarely would the 
total correlation for two or more schools be negative at the same 
time that the correlations within schools are positive and high. 
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It frequently happens, however, that the total correlation is mark- 
edly lower than within any individual school, as is suggested by 
diagram II. More frequently, the total correlation would be 
higher than within any individual school, as is suggested by dia- 
gram III, and sometimes, but not often, the total corrdation 
might be very nearly the same as within the individual schools, as 
could be true of diagram IV. 

The manner in which this problem may be handled is directly 
suggested by the phraseology of the preceding discussion. What 
we should compute, in situations of this kind, is the corrdation 
within schools, rather than the total correlation, and the manner in 
which this may be done has already been described in Chapter VI. 
Our real interest, in the example dted, would be in the correlation 
between arithmetic and reading scores for pupils all of whom have 
had the same instruction in these subjects, and this is essentially 
what the correlation within schools, as computed by the methods 
of analysis of covariance, represents. The computational proced- 
ure involves analyzing the sums of squares of the arithmetic and 
reading scores into their betvieen schools and within schools com- 
ponents, computing the sum of products for within schools, and 
then computing the correlation within schools from the sums of 
squares and products within schools, using formula (24) on page 
i86. This correlation could then be interpreted as the average of 
the corrdations that would be found in the separate schools, or, 
with reference to diagram I, for instance, as that which would be 
found if the “A” and “B” ovals had been moved together, or 
superimposed, so that the school means coincided for each test. 
The correlation within schools, then, is rmafifected by differences in 
school means, and hence may be considered as equivalent to that 
which would have been found had all pupils been taken from a 
single school. Furthermore, if one may assume that in the popu- 
lation of schools involved the correlation within any one school is 
the same (except for chance) as in any other (the assumption of 
homogeneous correlation), a within schools correlation computed for 
a number of randomly selected schools may be treated as if it had 
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beea secured from a simple random sample of iV — w + i cases {N 
represents total number of pupils and m represents the number of 
schools). For instance, the within schools correlation for a sample 
of 420 cases in ii schools would be treated as a correlation coeffi- 
dent obtained from a simple random sample of 410 cases, and any 
of the techniques described in the preceding sections could then Le 
applied to this correlation. This would not be true, however, if 
the assumption of homogeneous correlation within schools is not 
satisfied, and this possibility will be more adequately considered 
later. 

This effect of school differences in an actual instance may be 
illustrated by the data used in the example of Section 5 of Chapter 
VI Cpa-ges 196 to 203). These are actual data secured from five 
Iowa schools selected at random from over 250 available schools. 
We noted in this example (page 203) that the correlation within 
schools (between initial and final scores) was .66. The correlation 
for the total sample may be computed from the sums of squares 
and products for total, as follows: 

r (total) = —p=== (for total) 

Vs af • S y* 


42327 

V6949S.0 X 49999-1 


.718 


This correlation was reduced by the methods differences, as may 
be demonstrated by computing the correlation with methods dif- 
ferences (but not school differences) eliminated. The value of 
S »* for the total sample was 69495, and for methods alone was 
1319.5, hence the value of S for within methods is 69495 — 1319.5 
= 68175.5. Similarly, the S xy term for within methods is 
42327 — (— 1352.6) = 43679.6, and the S y* term for withm 
methods is 49999.1 - 1382.5 = 48616.6. Accordingly, the cor- 
rdation with methods differences (only) eliminated is 


4.1679-6 

V6817S.5 X 48616.6 


• 759 - 
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The effect of the school differences alone, then, was to increase the 
correlation from .66 to .76 for this sample of five schools. 

The effect of school differences in central tendency upon correla- 
tion coefficients computed from samples consisting of intact school 
groups is of particular concern in the evaluation of achievement 
tests intended for widespread use. When reliability coefficients or 
validity coefficients are computed for an objective test, they are 
usually obtained from heterogeneous samples containing pupils 
from several schools. The test user is of course primarily inter- 
ested in the reliability or validity of the test for use within his own 
school, and therefore, aside from any other considerations, the 
reliability or validity coefficients within schools are those which 
logically should be used in describing the tests. Furthermore, 
•within schools correlations computed for samples of this type are 
likely to be considerably more stable than the total correlations 
for the same samples. The writer would therefore strongly recom- 
mend the method of analysis of covariance as a standard procedure 
in computing the reliability and validity coefficients of standard- 
ized tests, in order that the more stable and more meaningful 
•within schools correlations may be reported to the test user. 

We have already noted that when a •within schools correlation is 
computed for a sample of intact school groups, the reliability or 
significance of this correlation- may be validly determined by the 
procedures of Sections 2 to 4 of this chapter only if the correlation 
within individual schools is fundamentally constant for the popu- 
lation of schools involved. The possibility that there may be real 
differences in correlation from school to school is therefore one to 
which we should give very careful consideration. If the true cor- 
relation between two variables differs markedly from school to 
school, then the •within schools correlation computed for a number 
of schools becomes an “ average ” of dissimilar correlations, and wiU 
therefore be both relatively unstable and difficult to interpret, if, 
indeed, it may be considered as valid “average” at all. 

This possibility that correlations between scores on the same 
tests may differ significantly from school to school was shown in a 
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study, by G. V. Laimholm, of the relative reliability of several 
different types of tests of punctuation and capitalization ability for 
junior high school pupils.' Among other things, Lannholm at- 
tempted to determine the relative validity of certain self-admin- 
istering objective tests of capitalization by computing the cor- 
relation of scores on each test with the scores on a criterion test of 
the dictation type. Six different types of capitalization tests, 
designated as types A to F, were evaluated. Each of these tests, 
including the criterion test, was based on exactly the same con- 
tent, and differed from the othem only in form. The whole study 
consisted of a number of independent experiments, in each of 
which the criterion test and two of the self -administering tests were 
administered to the pupils in several schools, different schools being 
involved in each e^eriment. Test A, which consisted of uncap- 
italized printed sentences in which the pupil was to indicate the 
places where capitals were needed, was paired with one of the other 
teats in each of five experiments, so that five independent observa- 
tions were made of the correlation of test A with the criterion, or of 
the “validity” coefficient of test A. In all of these five experi- 
ments, both test A and the criterion were administered under the 
same very carefully controlled conditions. The correlation com- 
puted for each experiment was the vnihin schools correlation, so 
that the effect of differences in school means was eliminated. The 
results of these five experiments were as follows: 


Experiment 

Number 

Number of 
Pupils 

Number of 
Schools 

Witidn Schools 
Correlation of 
Test A and 
Criterion Test 

Within Schools 
Beliability of 

Test A 

I 

144 

3 

•35 

.82 


148 

7 

-57 

-77 

3 

146 

8 

.66 

.89 

4 

149 

7 

.48 

•79 

s 

I 4 S 

3 

.67 

.83 



Mean => .58 



> “The Measurement of Punctuation and Capitalization Ability,” G. V. Lannholm, 
Joumai of Experhnetflal Education, September, 1939, vol. 8, no. i, pp. 35-86. 
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It may be readily shown that the variation in these correlations 
IS much greater than can be attributed to chance fluctuations in 
random sampling. In other words, the evidence is very convincine 
t^t the true “validity" of test A. as judged by the criterion em- 
ployed, IS considerably higher in some schools than in others. 
Larger-than-chance variations were also found in the reliability 
coeffiaents for test A, independently computed from the within 
schools correlation between equivalent forms of the test in each 
experiment, and these are given in the last column of the preceding 
table. Admitting that the procedure was questionable, T.annVin] Tn 
“averaged” these validity coefficients for the five experiments by 
the method of Section 5 of this chapter (see last line of table above) 
but wisely refrained from using the procedure of Section 3 to esti- 
mate the precision^ of this average correlation. Very obviously, 
this average coefficient is less stable and less meaningful than if it 
had been derived from individual coefficients that differed only as 
much as would coefficients obtained from random samples of the 
same number of cases. 

In order to secure a more dependable and generalized description 
of the degree to which heterogeneity of correlation between scores 
on educational tests characterizes populations made up of intact 
school groups, the writer and J. H. L3rford analyzed certain data 
secured from the 1939 Iowa Every-Pupil Testing Program for 
Grades 6,7, and 8. The data used were the scores made by seventh- 
grade pupils on the 19 S 9 Iowa Every-PupU Tests of Basic Skills. 
Test A oi this battery is a 67-minute objective test of silent reading 
comprehension. Part V of Test A is a lo-minute test of general 
vocabulary. Test .S is a 78-niinute test of work-study skills, in- 
cluding tests of ability to read maps, to read graphs and tables, to 
use an index, to use a dictionary, etc. Test C is a 70-niinute test of 
basic language skills, including capitalization, punctuation, usage, 
and spelling. Test D is an 80-minute comprehensive test of 
achievement in arithmetic. All tests were administered under the 
same very carefully controlled conditions in aU scliools participat- 
ing in the program. From each of “ji schools, 30 pupils were 
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sdected at random from all seventh-grade pupils in the school, and 
for each of these groups separately various inter-correlations were 
computed for total scores on the tests just described. The dis- 
tributions of these correlation coefl&cients are given in Table 15, 
The heading of each column of frequencies identifies the tests in- 
volved. For example, the first distribution is that of or of the 
corrdations between total scores on the reading and arithmetic 
tests. 

For each coefficient obtained the corresponding z was determined 
from Table 14 (page 215). The distributions of these z’s for 
each distribution of f’s is given in the lower part of Table 15. TTad 
these z’s been obtained from independent random samples of 
30 cases each all drawn from the same population, the standard 
deviation of any of the z-distributions should approximate 

= —7== .102, The actual standard deviations, a., 
V27 ’’ 

are given at the bottom of Table 15. It will be noted that in each 
case the actual standard deviation is larger than that expected 
on the hypothesis of random sampling. For example, the stand- 
ard deviation of the z’s corresponding to rsc is .285, or over 50 
per cent larger than expected. These discrepancies are larger than 
could be attributed to chance (as may be shown by applying 
exact tests). 

If these studies are at all representative of the conditions that 
generally prevail in correlation studies in educational research, the 
problems of designing such studies and of interpreting the insults 
are far more complex than we have heretofore supposed them to 
be. If, for example, the true reliability of a test fluctuates widely 
from school to school, then, in order to secure a meaningful and 
dependable generalized description of the test’s reliability, we must 
determine its reliability coefficient separately for each school in a 
fairly large and representative sample of schools, and present the 
actual distribution of these reliability coefficients. The average 
or median of these reliability coefficients might then be taken as a 
generalized description of the reliability of the test, and the relia- 




Table 15 

DiSTKIBtraONS OB OBTAINED f’s AND a’s (EaCH COMPUTED FOR A RANDOM 
Sample of 30 Seventh-Grade Pupils m a Single School) for Scores 
ON Certain Tests in the “1939 Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic 
Skills” in 71 Iowa Schools 


Frequencies 


Values of f 
(Lower Limits 
of Intervals) 

For Tests A 
and D (rxc) 

For Testa B 
and C (r^c) 

For Tests A-V 
and C (rx-f.c) 

.90 

1 



.8S 


4 


.80 

3 

II 


•75 

6 

13 

I 

.70 

8 

16 

s 

.65 

7 

7 

9 

.60 

II 

S 

6 

■SS 

IS 

7 

II 

•SO 

6 

I 

9 

•45 

5 

I 

4 

.40 

2 

I 

9 

•35 

3 

I 

8 

.30 

3 

1 

2 

.25 


2 

3 

.20 

X 


I 

•IS 


3 

I 

.10 

I 


I 

•OS 



I 

Values of 




a (Lower Limits 

*AD 

*ac 

ax-F • c 

of Intervals) 




1.40 

I 

3 


1.30 




1.30 


5 


1. 10 

2 

7 


I.OO 

3 

10 


.90 

7 

17 

4 

.80 

7 

5 

7 

.70 

13 

8 

8 

.60 

18 

7 

IS 

■SO 

10 

2 

II 

.40 

3 

2 

14 

.30 

5 

I 

5 

.20 


2 

4 

.10 

2 

2 

2 

.00 



I 


(T, = .226 (7, = .285 (T, = .204. 

Expected Oj = .192 
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bility of this description would depend on the variance and number 
of the observed correlations for individual schools. Clearly, under 
these conditions, a reliability coefficient computed for only a few 
schools, regardless of the number of pupils involved, would be 
relatively unstable, even though school differences in means have 
been eliminated by computing the witMn schools correlation. A 
toial coefficient of reliability computed for an entire sample involv- 
ing only a few schools can obviously be only less meaningful and 
dependable, and it must be remembered that it is only this type of 
coefficient which has thus far been provided with most current 
standardized tests. It is to be hoped, therefore, that further in- 
vestigation win reveal a less pronoimced heterogeneity of wiMn 
schools intercorrelations and self-correlations for educatio nal 
achievement tests in general than is suggested by Laimholm’s and 
Lyford’s data. 

7. THE ESTDIATED VALIDITV GE A TEST « TIMES AS LONG AS 
A GIVEN TEST 

In experimental comparisons of objective testing techniques, 
the standard procedure has been to construct several forms of a 
test using the same content but employing a different technique 
with each form, to administer all forms together with a criterion 
test to the same group or to equated groups of pupils, and then to 
evaluate the forms in terms of their correlations with the criterion 
and their reliabilities. Suppose, for example, that we wish to com- 
pare the right-wrong type of spelling test, consisting of a printed 
list of words in which the pupil is to indicate which words are 
spelled correctly and which incorrectly, with the multiple-choice 
type in which each word is presented in, say, four spellings, and in 
which the pupil is to indicate winch spelling is correct. 

We might then prepare a list-dictation test (in which the words 
are dictated to the pupil) for use as a criterion (assuming a prion 
that this form is more valid than either of the experimental forms), 
and then build parallel forms of the right-wrong and multiple- 
choice types, each form being based on the same words as the cri- 
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terion test, and then administer aU three tests to the same grouD 
of pupils. Suppose that experience has shown that puphs require 
more time per item for the multiple-choice type than for the right- 
wrong, and that in the experiment the two forms are therefore ad 
ministered under different time limits, arbitrarily determined 
We might then find that the multiple-choice test, which required 
more time, yielded the higher correlation with the criterion. How- 
ever, it is possible that had more words been included in the right- 
wrong form and the time increased proportionately, so that the 
administration time for both tests were the same, the right-wrong 
test might have shown the higher correlation with the criterion. 
If so, the right-wrong would be the better testing technique for the 
given amount of testing time, smce the practical question is 
“Given a certain amount of time, with which technique can the 
most valid score be obtained?” THs, for instance, would be the 
problem faced by a constructor of a comprehensive achievement 
test who has a certain number of minutes to devote to the testing 
of achievement in spelling. 

This being the case, we might wish to estimate, from the known 
validity and reliability of the original right-wrong test, how valid 
it would have been had it contained a sufi&cient number of words 
(of homogeneous quality and difficulty and administered at the 
same rate) to make the total administration time the same as for 
the multiple-choice test. This could be done, according to 
Kelley,* by means of the formula 


fk = 




- r,, 


( 37 ) 


n 


+ r., 


in which is the correlation of the short form with the criterion, 
r„ is the reliability coefficient of the short form, n is the ratio of the 
lengths of the short and long forms, and is the estimated cor- 
relation of the long form with the criterion. (If desired, the 
Spearman-Brown Prophecy formula could be similarly used to esti- 
mate the reliability of the long form.) 

‘ Statistical Method, Truman L. Kelley, p. aoo. 
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Suppose, for example, that our original right-wrong test, admin- 
istered in s minutes, showed a correlation of .70 with the criterion 
and a reliability of .72, and that the multiple-choice test, admin- 
istered in 18 minutes, showed a correlation of .75 with the criterion, 
and a reliability of .95. According to ( 37 ) , then, a right-wrong test 
3.6 times as long, and therefore administered in 18 minutes, would 
show a correlation with the criterion of 



According to this estimate, a right-wrong test 18 minutes in length 
(administered at the same rate in words per minute as the e^eri- 
mental test) is more valid than a multiple-choice test 18 minutes in 
length (also homogeneous with and administered at the same rate 
as the experimental test). It is significant, however, that if we 
estimate the validity coefficient of a 5-minute multiple-choice test 
by the same formula, we get a value of .706, as compared to a valid- 
ity coefficient of .70 for a right-wrong test of the same length. In 
other words, which of these two forms is superior depends upon the 
length of test we wish to build. 

(Note: The data used in the preceding example are fictitious, and 
are in no sense mdicative of the relative merits of the right-wrong and 
multiple-choice types of spelling test,) 

Formula ( 37 ) is appropriate if there is available only one form 
of the test, and if is estimated from the correlation between 
scores on chance halves by means of the Spearman-Brown for- 
mula. If two equivalent forms of the short test have been admin- 
istered, it would be better to define 5 in ( 37 ) as the sum of the scores 
on the short forms, in which case r„ would be the reliability of this 
total score estimated by the Spearman-Brown formula from the 
correlation between scores on the short forms. In this case, of 
course, the n in ( 37 ) would represent the number of times the long 
form (whose correlation with the criterion is being estimated) is 
longer than the combined short forms. 
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Formula (37) is important, not so mucli because of its possible 
applications in research, as because its careful study should add 
considerably to the student’s insight into the problem of test eval- 
uation. So far as the technique of testing involved is concerned, 
the important characteristic of the technique is the validity which 
it will yield per unit of time, but the validity per unit of Hrn p de- 
pends, among many other things, upon the length of the test and 
the relation of the relialility to the validity for any given length. If 
a test has a very high reliability and a low validity for a given 
length, then it is of relatively little avail to attempt to lengthen 
the test to secure a higher validity (assuming the material added 
is homogeneous with the original), but neither will the validity be 
lowered seriously if the test is shortened in length. On the other 
hand, if the reliability coefficient is only slightly higher than the 
“validity” coefficient for a given length of the test, thPT> an in- 
crease in length will raise the validity coefficient almost as rapidly 
as it raises the reliability coefficient. Hence, one technique may 
be better than another if a short test is desired, but worse fhat^ 
another if a long test is desired. Strictly, therefore, experimental 
comparisons ‘ of testing techniques should be designed to answer 
the question, “Which technique will yield the highest validity in a 
given time period?” rather than the insolvable question, “Which 
technique is in general the most valid for measuring a certain 
outcome?” 

It is important to note, in the preceding example, that since the 
experimental administration times were arbitrarily determined, 
there is a possibility that more time than necessary was allotted 
to the multiple-choice form, and that the latter form was therefore 
unfairly pen^ized in the comparison. This factor could be con- 
trolled experimentally if the purpose of the experiment were to 
determine which form of test yields the more valid score for a given 
time limit. One could then build several right-wrong tests con- 
taining different amounts of homogeneous material, administer all 

* See “Experimental Procedures in Test Eyalnarion," Lindquist, E. E., and Cook, 
Walter W., Journal of Experimenlal Education, March, 1933 (Vol. I, p 163). 
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tests under ^e given time Hmit, find which correlates most hieMv 
with the criterion, and thus determine empirically the oUimum 
amount of material for the given time limit and the given tech 
nique. If the same were done for the multiple-choice test one 
could then fairly compare the validity coefficients for the given’time 
limit, both techniques having been applied to the optimum amount 
of material for that time limit. 

It should be apparent, from formula ( 37 ), that while the cor- 
relation of a test with a certain criterion may be increased by in- 
creasing the length of the test there is an upper limit to the correla 
tion which may thus be secured, and this limit is set by the relia' 
bility of the origin^ test. H we let » in (37) approach infinity 
Tie approaches the limit (see also the last paragraph on page 230)! 

In our exarnple, for instance, the limiting value of the correlation 
with the criterion for a lengthened test of the right-wrouE tvne 
would be estimated as 


.70 

^OOC “ /■ — .82 

V.72 

while that for a lengthened multiple-choice test would be .77. In 
other words, the estimated correlations between obtained scores 
on the criterion test and true ^ scores on the experimental tests are 
.82 and .77 respectively. 

Formula ( 38 ) can of course be used also to estimate the correla- 
tmn between a fallible test and an infallible criterion, by inter- 
chanpng j and c in the formula. That is, one would divide the 
correlation r„ by the square root of the reliability of the criterion, 
rather than of the fallible test. This form of ( 38 ) is of much greater 
practical interest than the form given above, since it provides a 
measure of the validity of the test which corrects for errors in the 


“ test happens to be mess- 

score on an infinite number of equ\valcntfor^of thf tMtf 



Mn and at the same time takes into consideration the errors 
which would characterize the test in actual use 

A means of mtimating the correlation betw^n i™e «a,rea on 

toth ^ mtenon and the eaperimentai test will he presented in 
the following section. 

8. COREELATION COEFEICIENTS CORRECTED FOR ATTENUATION 

Correlations between scores on educational and psychological 
tests are systematically lowered (attenuated) as the result of errors 
of measurement. That is, the correlation between obtained scores 
on any two fallible tests will be lower than the correlation between 
true scores on the same tests, due to the fact that the obtained scores 
are in part the result of chance (and hence uncorrelated) errors of 
measurement. Spearman^ has shown that the correlation be- 
tween true scores on two tests for any group may be estimated bv 
means of the formula 






3/7 


( 39 ) 


m which is the estimated correlation between tests i and 2 
whose reliability coefficients for the given group are r., and r „ re^ 
spectivdy. ’ 

Suppose, for example, that for a certain group of pupils the cor- 
relation between scores on two given spelling tests is .74, and that 
the reliability coefficients of these tests for the given group are 
.97 and .84, respectively. According to the “correction for atten- 
uation” formula, the estimated correlation between irue scores for 
this group is 

•74 




= .82. 


V^7 X .84 

This signifies that if we added homogeneous material to each of 
these tests to increase its reliability, we could not expect the cor- 
relation between the scores to exceed .82, no matter how long we 
made the tests. In other words, a correlation of .82 would pre- 

‘ Spearman, C., “Demonstration of Formulae for True Measurement of Correla- 
tion, Af/iencan J oumal of Psychohgy, Volume 18 (X907), p. r6i. 
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sirmably be found between scores on infinitely long and bence per- 
fectly reliable tests of these t3rpes. This of course implies that 
whatever is being measured by one of these tests is not exactly the 
same as that being measured by the other. If they were measur- 
ing the same thing the corrected coefl&cient should be i.oo, smce 
the correlation between perfectly reliable measures of the Hami> 
thing must obviously be unity. If, then, the scores on the first of 
these tests were considered as criterion measures of spelling ability, 
the “ corrected ” coefficient of .82 would mean that the second type 
of spelling test is in part measuring irrelevant factors, and could 
not possibly be highly valid, no matter how long the test were 
made. However, even though the criterion is beyond question, 
this should not be taken as evidence that this particular test (i.e., in 
its original length) is not a “good” measure of spelling ability for 
a test of its length, or that it is necessarily inferior to another par- 
ticular test whose “ corrected” validity coefficient is above .82 (see 
next to last paragraph of the preceding section). Suppose, for in- 
stance, that the scores on a third spelling test showed a correlation 
of .65 with the criterion scores for the same pupils, and that this 
correlation when corrected for attenuation was raised to .88. This 
would signify that if both tests were made infinitely long, the sec- 
ond type of test would be inferior in validity, but if the original 
tests were to be used as found, the second type of test would never- 
theless be the more valid. 

The mistake has frequently been made of interpreting a correlation 
coefficient corrected for attenuation as the “true" correlation between 
the traits which the tests are supposed to measure, rather than as the 
estimated correlation between perfectly reliable measures of whatever 
the tests actually do measure. This is but one of the many instances 
of the so-called “ jingle fallacy” in interpreting test results, that is, 
the fallacy of dealing with test scores as if the tests were reaUy 
measuring what their names or titles imply that they arc measur- 
ing. It should be noted, therefore, that the “errors of measure- 
ment” whose effects upon correlations are presumably eliminated 
by the correction for attenuation are only those which are due to the 


< .fr 
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lack of perfect reliaUUty. If the tests are measuring the wrong 
things, a correction for attenuation will only indicate the correla- 
tion between true measures of these “wrong” things. 

It should be noted also that the correction-for-attenuation for- 
mula is based upon an assumption that in some instances may be 
quite doubtful. This is the assumption that the errors of measure- 
ment in the two tests are unrelated. Furthermore, the “cor- 
rected” coefficient is subject to whatever sampling errors* are 
present in the obtained correlation and reliability coefficients. (As 
a result of these errors, and of errors due to the way in which the 
reliabihty coefficients are estimated, the corrected coefficient may 
sometimes exceed i.oo.) Correlations corrected for attenuation 
should therefore always be considered as only approximate in 
character, but if so considered may nevertheless prove highly 
useful. 


9. TEST FOR LINEARITY OF REGRESSION 

Sometimes, after having constructed a correlation dingraTTi to 
compute the coefficient of corrdation between two variables, we 
may note an apparent tendenty for the means of the columns (or 
rows) to fall along a curved rather than a straight Ihie, In other 
words, the distribution of tally marks may suggest that the rela- 
tionship is non-linear. If it is, then of course the product-moment 
correlation coefficient will underestimate the degree of relationship 
actually present, and estimates based on the linear regression equa- 
tion may be seriously biased. Before using these latter techniques 
on the hypothesis of linearity, we should, in cases of doubt, satisfy 
ourselves that this hypothesis is tenable. That is, we should dem- 
onstrate that the observed deviations of the column (or row) means 
from a straight line pattern could reasonably be considered as due 
only to chance fluctuation in random sampling. 

The hypothesis of linear regression may be readily tested by the 

'See Cureton, E., “On Certain Estimated Correlation Functions and Their 
Standard Errors,” Jomtud of Experimental Education, Vol. 4 (March, 1936), pp. 2S2- 
263, formula (23). 
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methods of analysis of variance and covariance. Suppose that the 
scales on our correlation chart are labeled the X and Y scales in the 
customary fashion, that y represents the deviation of any Y-meas- 
ure from the mean of all the Y’s, and that * has a similar mpgniT ijY 
Let us first consider the possibility that the column means deviate 
significantly from a straight line pattern. 

The first step in the procedure would be to analyze the total 
“siun of squares” (ss, = S y^) for the Y-distribution into its 
letwem columns [ss^ and within columns {ss^^ components. This 
would be done by the methods of Section 2 of Chapter V, viewing 
the correlation table just as we viewed Table 6 on page 93. Ac- 
cordingly, 

<= SSt - Me = S y» — Mj 

The next step would be to compute the total “sums of products,” 
S xy, by the method described on page 185. We may now note 
that the sum of the squared deviations of the Y-measures in the 
individual columns from the regression line (y = hx) is given by 
(see page igo) 


in which S a? is of course the Mol sum of squares for the X-distri- 
bution. Now, if the observed means had fallen exactly on the 
straight regression line, then the sum of squared deviations from 
the regression line would be the same as the sum of squares within 
columns. That is, ss^k would equal S(y — 6*)*. If this were true. 


then by the two equations above, m, would have to equal 


(S xyY 
Hsf 


Since all column means do not fall on the regression line, sse will 


be larger than 


(S xyY 
Sa? ’ 


and the difference between these terms will 


be indicative of the amount of departure from linearity. We 
may think, then, of the sum of squares between columns as consist- 

(S xyY 

ing of two components, one of which, - ■, is due to linear re- 
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g,»sion, a«d th. oth«- of wWch, is due to departure 


fromlm^ty The co.np.neut due to linear regression has oue 

*8r» of freedorn, that due to departure from linear regression 
before ^ one less degree of freedom than the sum of squares 
tea* If the departure from linearity U due only to 

^ce, thm the varianoe estimated from the sum of squares due to 
demure from Ime^ity should be the same as the ^riance wuhm 
ahmits. If the J-test shows a significant difierence between 

these yanances, we may take this as evidence that the regression 
IS non-lineax. ° 


Suppose, for example, that we have a correlation chart in which 
IS columns contain frequencies, and that 500 cases are involved 
Suppose the analysis of the Y-distribution is 



ij. 

Sum oi 
Squares 

Varianca 

Between columns 
Within columns 

Total 

T 4 

48s 

491 

14 * 35-22 

5126.30 

29361-52 

10.57 


(S xyY 

Suppose also that ^ ^ ~ The variance between col- 

umns could then be analyzed as follows: 



dj. 

Sum of 
Squares 

Variance 

Total (between columns) 

Due to linear regression 

Due to departure from linearity 

14 

I (subtract) 

13 

14.235-22 

13,782.72 

452-50 

34.81 


The ratio between these variances is 


10-57 
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Por 13 and 485 d.f., an F need only exceed about 2.17 to be sig- 
nificant at the I per cent level, hence in this case we may confi- 
dently reject the hypothesis of linear regression in the population 
sampled. However, if we wish to show, not that the hypothesis 
of linear regression is tenable or otherwise, but rather that curvi- 
linear regression is more probable than linear, we would be inter- 
ested in an P at a much lower level of significance. 

The test for linearity as applied to the row means would of 
course be exactly like that just described. 

It should be evident that with a small sample a greater absolute 
divergence from linearity is necessary for significance than with a 
large sample. That is, the “significance” of the departure from 
linearity is not a measure of the degree of curvilinearity. 

10. TEST FOR SIGNIFICANCE OF A NON-LINEAR RELATIONSHIP 

.We noted in Section 2 of this chapter that the test of significance 
there described assumed that the relationship, if any, is linear, 
and that we may have even a marked degree of non-linear relation- 
ship although the observed product-moment r proved not to be 
significant. In such instances, if there is any reason to suspect a 
curvilinear relationship, we might wish to apply a more inclusive 
test of independence. This test may be very simply described m 
terms of analysis of variance. It consists only of analyzing the va- 
riance of the total Y (or X) distribution into its between columns (or 
rows) and within columns (or rows) components. If the variance 
for between columns (or rows) differs significantly (by the F-test) 
from the variance for within columns (or within rows), we have 
evidence that there is some relationship between X and Y, or we 
have disproved the hypothesis of independence. This test is 
superior to that of Section 2, in that it provides for the possibilities 
either of linear or non-linear regression. 

It should be noted that a significant departure from linearity 
does not necessarily mean that the relationship follows any simple 
curve. It may be that, even though this test indicated a marked 
departure from linearity, a straight line would still be the best to 
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in preacthg one vmabU tom tie otker (Fisher gives an in- 
stance of this m § 44 of his Statistical Methods). The prohlem of 
fitting curved regression lines is beyond the scope of this hook but 
it may be worth observing that correlations computed from such 
regression hnes may frequently prove worth while in educational 
research. The student interested in this problem should read P C 
Mills, Statistical Methods, pp. 432-441. 


II. THE COBHELATION EATIO 

If, in a study of the relationship between two variables, we have 
shown that the relationship is curvilinear, we may wish to have 
some index of the degree of relationsHp present. The measure 
used for this purpose is known as the correlation ratio and is repre 
sented by the Greelc letter 17 (eta). The nature of this ratio may 
perhaps best be shown in terms of its relationship to the product 
moment r. 

The standard error of estimating one variable from known values 
of a linearly related variable by means of the Unear regression 
equation is given by 

o’y* = O’, Vi - rly 
If we solve for r in this formula, we have 



We thus see that the value of is dependent upon the ratio of 
Oy.s, which is the variance about the regression line within the 
columns of the correlation diagram, and <rj, which is the variance 
of the total Y-distribution. This suggests a similar measure of re- 
lationship when the regression is non-linear. We can as 



in which dj* now represents the variance within columns about the 
mans of the columns, rather than about the straight regression 
line. A similar ratio may be used to measure the relative concen- 
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tration of the measures in the rows about the row means. This is 



These ratios may be readily defined in terms of analysis of variance. 
The square of the ratio is simply the ratio (for large samples) 
of the “sum of squares” between columns (ss^ and the total sum of 
squares {ss^ for the Y-distribution. That is, 


and similarly, 



in which sSf represents the sum of squares between rows and ss* the 
total sum of squares for the X-distribution. These sums of squares 
may be computed by the method of Section 2 of Chapter V. 
The final step in the computation of a correlation ratio may be 
illustrated with the data in the example on page 237. In this ex- 


ample, ssc - 14235.22, and = 
_ /i4235-22 

^ \ 19361.52 


19361.52, hence, 
= V.7352 = .86 


It should be clear from ( 40 ) that if there is no relationship, then 
will equal and v-jx will be zero. If the relationship is perfect, 
(T^ will equal zero, and i?;® will equal unity. Thus r?,* (or may 
have any value from o to i.oo, but cannot take negative values, 
as does r. It should be observed that the sum of squares between 
columns is somewhat dependent upon the number of columns, 
which is arbitrarily determined. If so small an interval is used 
that no column contains more than one measure, then the sum of 
squares between columns will be the same as the total sum of squares, 
and T? j* will equal i .00, regardless of the degree of relationship It is 
best, therefore, to use a relativdy coarse grouping in computing 
correlation ratios, so that the column (or row) means will become 
relatively stable. 

Since the variance of the measures in the columns about a 
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mai^t region Ime cm never be lees then their vsriance about 
the observed means ol the columns, it follows that , (or u 1 ™ 
never be smaller thtm r„. It is for this reason 

ttot r„ untoesomates the degree of relationship when the re™ 
Sion IS non-linear. icgres- 


12. BISEEIAX COBJIELATion 

mere am frequmt ocmslons, in educational research, to com- 
pute a coefficiMt of comelation between a continuous vadable and 
one which ^ be considered as diclu,^, that is, one which can 
be ^ m only two cafogories. For emmpie, in evaluating the 
individual Items m an objective lamination, one might w4 to 
compute the correlation between the scores on a criterion test and 
the responses (right or wrong) to a single test item. Again one 
might wish to measure the relationship between scores on an intel- 
ligence test and the responses (yes or no) to a questionnaire item 
In such mstances, the dichotomous variable may sometimes be 
considered as essentially continuous, and as capable of being dassed 
in finer mtervals if other methods of measurement were employed 
For example, one might reason that in a given group of pupils 
there are many degrees of understanding of the same test item and 
that the right-wrong method of scoring merely represents an arbi- 
trary imposition of a dichotomy upon a continuous distribution of 
degrees of understanding. That is, the practice of dassing the 
responses as either right or wrong may be considered as analogous 
to describing performances on a test as either “passing” or “fail- 
ing ” instead of in terms of scores. If the dichotomous variable is 
of this character one may, on the assumption that continuous 
measures of this variable would be normally distributed, validly 
compute the correlation by the biserial method. 

lie biserial correlation coefficient (>•«,) may be defined in terms 
of either of the following formulas: 


f . M 

<r z 


ru,= 


Mp — Mj- f 


(42) 

( 43 ) 
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In these formulae, Mp represents the mean score (on the continuous 
variable) for the individuals in the first category (of the dichoto- 
mous variable), represents the mean score for the individuals 
in the second category, Mp the mean score for the entire group, a 
the standard deviation of scores for the entire group, p the propor- 
tion of the entire group in the first category, q the proportion m 
the second category (/? + <7 = i), and z the height of the ordinate 
at the point on the normal curve (of unit area and unit standard 
deviation) which divides the area under the curve into the pro- 
portions p and q. Formula ( 43 ) is the more convenient to use 
when a number of biserial coefficients are to be computed against 
the same continuous variable, as when the correlation with a single 
criterion is to be computed for the responses to each item m a 
test. 

To illustrate the computational procedure, suppose that the 
mean and standard deviation of scores on a criterion test are 56.0 
and 12.8 respectively for a given group of 200 pupils, and that 64 
of these pupils have responded correctly and 136 incorrectly to a 
certain test item. The problem is to compute ru, between the 
criterion scores and the responses to this item. To compute this 
correlation by means of ( 43 ), we must know what mean score on the 
criterion test was made by the 64 pupils that answered the item 
correctly. Suppose that this mean score is Mp = 66.4. In this 
case p= .32, and we must tlierefore find the height (?) of the nor- 
mal curve at the point above (or below) wliich 32 per cent of the 
area lies, after which we must find p(z. The values of p/z for 
various values of p are given in Table 16. From this table we 
find that for p = .32, p/z = .8948. Hence for our example 




66.4 — 56.0 
12.8 


X .8948 = .726. 


The biserial correlation coefficient has been quite widely used in 
educational research as an “index of validity” or “index of dis- 
crimination ” of individual test items. There are, however, a num- 
ber of other indices of discriminating power of a test item that may 
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Table i6 


Values of p/z for Various Values of p (Normal Curve of Unit 
Area and Unit S.D.) 


a 




B 

P /3 

P 

P /3 

P 

p/z 

.01 

■3753 

.21 

.7287 

■41 

1 . 0 S 47 

.61 

1.3899 

.81 

2.9849 

.03 

■4131 

.22 

■ 7430 

■42 

I. 074 S 

.62 

1.6283 

.82 

3.1230 

.03 

■4409 

■33 

■ 7 S 7 S 

■43 

X.094S 

■63 

1.6686 

■83 

3.2799 

.04 

.4642 

.24 

,7720 

■44 

i.iiS (5 

.64 

I.7IO7 

.84 

3.4524 

•os 

.48><8 

■as 

.7867 

■ 4 S 

1.1369 

.63 

I. 7 S 49 

■83 

3.6436 

.06 

■S037 

.26 

.8016 

.46 

1.1389 

.66 

1.8013 

.86 

3-8638 

.07 

■5313 

■27 

.8166 

■47 

1.1813 

.67 

1.8301 

.87 

4.1126 

.08 

■5383 

.28 

.8318 

.48 

1.2047 

.68 

1.901s 

.88 

4.3991 

.09 

■SS 42 

.29 

.8472 

■49 

1.2286 

.69 

1.9558 

.89 

4.7331 

.10 

.5698 

•30 

.8628 

■so 

1.2533 

.70 

2.0133 

.90 

3.1283 

.ir 

.3830 

.31 

.8787 

•SI 

1.2788 

■71 

2.0742 

.91 

3.6038 

.13 

■S 999 

■33 

.3948 

■Sa 

1.3031 

.72 

2.1389 

.92 

6.1884 

.13 

.6143 

•33 

.9112 

■S 3 

1.3323 

■73 

2.2078 

■93 

6.9264 

■14 

.6290 

■34 

.9279 

■S 4 

1.3604 

■74 

2.2814 

■94 

7.8910 

■IS 

.6433 

■ 3 S 

■9449 

■SS 

1.3896 

• 7 S 

2.3601 

■ 9 S 

p.2III 

,x6 

.6376 

■36 

.9(533 

■36 

1.4198 

.76 

3.4447 

.96 

11.1403 

.17 

.6718 

■37 

.9800 

■S 7 

1 . 4 S 13 

■77 

2.3338 

■97 

14.2359 

.i3 


■38 

.9980 

■S8 

1.4838 

.78 

2.6343 

.98 

20.2404 

.19 

.7003 

■39 

i.oifis 

■S 9 

1.3177 

■79 

2.7411 

■99 

37-1454 

•30 

■7144 

.40 

I. 03 S 3 

*60 

1 -SS 30 

.80 

2.837s 




(Values of p/t for values of p not given may be found by linear interpolation; more complete tables aro 
available elaewbero, as in Workbook in SiotisiicfU Metkodf Jack W. Dunlap, p. 140.) 


be much more readily computed and that may prove quite ade- 
quate for most practical purposes. 

The standard error of biserial r is given approximately by 



This formula is limited in usefulness by the fact that the form of 
the sampling distribution is not known, and that it is decidedly 
inaccurate for low values of p or q. 


13 . TETRACHORIC COREELATION 
When both of the variables to be correlated are dichotomous, as 
when one wishes to compute the correlation between responses 
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(right or wrong) to two test items, the tetrachoric method may be 
employed. This method involves assumptions aimilar to that 
made in computing a biserial r . That is, it is assumed that both 
variables are essentially continuous, and that each would be 
normally distributed for the population involved if measured m 
suflhciently fine intervals. 

The correlation table for two dichotomous variables is a 2 X 2 
contingency table, as illustrated in the example of the following 
paragraphs. We shall let a represent the observed frequency in 
the upper left-hand cell, b that in the upper right-hand cell, c 
that in the lower left-hand and d that in the lower right-hand cell. 
(The table is usually so arranged that the right-hand column repre- 
sents the “superior” category of one variable and the upper row 
the “ superior ” category of the other.) The total number of cases 
is represented by N, and p and q represent the proportions of the 
entire group in the “superior” and “inferior” categories, respec- 


tively, of one variable, such that p = 


0 - 1-6 


and q = 


c -{• d 


The 


N ^ N 
height of the ordinate which divides the area under the normal 
curve (of unit area and S.D.) into the proportions p and q is then 
represented by 2 , while x represents the distance (in a units) of 
this ordinate from the mean (* is negative if ^ > .5 and positive 
if ^ < -S)- Por the second variable, p', j', s', and x' have similar 


meamngs 




b d 


and g' 


a + c 


> 


A close approximation 


N ^ N 
to the tetrachoric correlation coeBfident may then be computed by 
solving for ria in the equation * 
be — ad 


NW 


= rM + 


(f) 


rut- 


(44) 


Upon substitution of the known values in this equation, the result 

‘ The complete formula for computing r,,, involves an infinite series in the right- 
hand side of the equation, but a fairly close approximation may be secured by drop- 
ping all but the first two terms of this series, as has been done in (44). See Pearson, 
Karl, “On the Correlation of Characters Not Quantitatively Measurable," PMo- 
sophical Transactions, Royal Society of London, Series A, 1900, 195, pp. i-47> 

A formula for the standard error of rt,i may be found in Kelley, T. L., StaiisHcal 
Methods, p. *s7- 
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may be simplified and expressed in the ^ 

quadratic equation. This standard form is + ^4.°^ ^ 
[the symbols in this standard form do not have the = ° 

equa^ ra;::r 

T ^ ± Vs* ~ 4 . ac 


X = 


2 a 


To fflustato the oomputahon of a teltachori<>, by the diieet 
^thod, to eoppoae Uut for a group of tjo pupi, the Z 
i^^cy table repreaenfug the relatiouahip between tesponai 
(right or wrong) on two test items is as follows : 


Item f 1 
W R 


R 

Item # a : 

W 


24 

(0) 

S6 

W 

36 

34 

id) 


For this contingency table, = 24, 6 = 56, c = 36, and d = ,4. 
Hence p = - 5333 , <7 = 4667, p' = .60, and q' = .40. The values 
of 2, 2 , and * and * may be read from the table on pages 14 ff. in 
The Kelley Statistical Tables (Macmillan Co., 1938) for the given 
values of p and p'. According to this table, z = .3976 x = 

- .0828, s' = .3863, and *' = - .2533. Hence the equation for 
computing becomes 


( 56 )( 36 ) - ( 24 )( 34 ) 
iSo’(-3976)(.3863) 


+ 


■(- •p828)(- .2 .»;3.3) 


-rut 


which, in the standard form, is 


.010487 ria + r— .3472 = o. 


fM - — ^ ~ 4 C.oio487)(- .3472) 

(2) (.010487) 


Hence 
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One root of the quadratic equation is .35, the other has a neeativ. 
value larger than - i .00, and hence is impossible. The tetracho ' 
correlation coefficient between responses to these items is thus iT 

This direct method of computing is so complex and time^ 
consuming that, if no easier method of computation were available 
rut would perhaps be very rarely used. However, the computation 
of ru, has been made extremely easy by the computing diagrams* 
prepared by L. L. Thurstone and others. The way in which these 
diagrams may be used is fully eiqilained in tlie preface of the vol- 
ume m which tlicy are presented. In terms of the notation here 
used, one need only compute p and q', together with the relative 
frequency in one cell of the contingency table. The appropriate 
diagram is entered with these three values, and the value of r,. is 
then read directly from the diagram. 

When Thurstone’s computing diagrams are used, r^t is perhaps 
the easiest to compute of all correlation coefficients. For this 
reason, it has sometimes been used instead of the product-moment 
r when both variables are continuous, by arbitrarily imposmg 
dichotomies on both distributions. For example, one might char- 
acterize a test performance as “above” or “below” the median, or 
as “above” or “below” any selected point on the scale, instead of 
m terms of a score. This procedure is not recommended except 
when only approximate values of r are desired (and when both dis- 
tributions are approximately normal in form and the relationship 
IS linear) . Obviously, may similarly be used in place of nt, as a 
convenient way of computing indices of discrimination for indi- 
vidual test items. In general, r^t is not a satisfactory measure of 
relationship for small samples, or for contingency tables in which 
any of the values p, q, p\ or g' are less than .05. 


14. THE RANK CORRELATION COEPITCrENT 
Sometimes it is possible to describe an individual’s status in a 
group only in terms of rank position. For example, one might 

Corra^m’coemr^Ji rf’’ Diagrantsfor the Telraehorie 

Lorrelalton Coefficient, University of Chicago Bookstore. 1933. 



The Rank Coreelatton CoErncnaix 


Z47 

their “leadership qualties- “ „ , ^'" 1 “^- 

relationship is desired for qualities thusrSb^rrr 
rdaUon method may be employed. ^ 

The rank correlation coeifident /'«'( ;= j 
(.) in the two ranhs for each ■ 

P = i 62Z)» 

It sliould be noted tlia.t in everv Rpt nf +i»i- 
one is always dlvisihle by 3" d^i h^f 

tation. To illustrate the computatL of f 
coefficient, suppose that the pupUs in a groun of 20^ “"^^^lon 
two traits in the order indicated in the folloidng table." “ 
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From this table, 


6S£»» 

{N-i)N{N+:l) 


•&X 642 
19 X-ae-X-sii- 
10 7 


642 

1330 


= -S2 


The rank correlation coefSdent should not be considered as equiva- 
lent to a product-moment r, although if quantitative measures of 
the traits ranked are normally distributed, p and r are very nearly 
equal in value for large samples. In general, p should be considered 
as only an approximate measure of relationship which should be 
employed only when rank-position is the only available means of 
describing individual status, A rough test of the significance of 
the observed p may be secured by comparing it with its standard 
error as given by the formula 


1.05(1 - p*) 

Vn 


( 46 ) 


A good deal of work on the sampling distribution of p has been 
done recently, and the student interested in more exact tests of 
significance should see the article by Hotelling and Pabst in the 
January, 1936, number of Annals of Mathematical Statistics and 
that by M. G, Kendall et al. in Biometrika, 1939, pp. 251 ff. 

It is well worth noting here that data scored in ranks can be 
satisfactorily treated for many purposes by transforming them 
into equivalent normal deviates. Fisher has provided a table for 
facilitating these transformations (Tables XX and XXI in Fisher 
and Y ates. Statistical T ables) and notes that analysis of variance, cor- 
relations. etc., can be carried out ■with these transformed measures. 


15. PARTIAL CORRELATION 

The correlation between two variables for a given sample is 
very frequently influenced by the presence of a third variable, or of 
a number of other variables. For example, if we were to take a 
large sample of public school children of all ages from 6 to 16, we 
would find a significant positive correlation between measures of 
height and spelling ability for this sample. This of course would 



Partial Correlation 

not mean that the taller pudUs ar#> f. n 
taller, nor that they are taUer because'^tSl 
Rather, the observed correlation may 
fact that both height and spelling abilitvt ^ 
hence the older pupils are both teUer 

, aad better epellers than the P“Pa> 

is little or no intrinsic relationship LLen hei^/r 
ability may be readily demonstrated by computinft^^*^ 
between measures of these traits for a m-n ^ ® correlation 

are of the sa^e age, fn wuStsf "S *>““ 

be found (unless due to still other unspecified evtr ^ 

When the relationship between two variab^ 
is influenced by the presence of a third variable p ® 
relationship with this influence removed may f if ° 

are Hnear) be computed by the technfnT r . 

The partial correlation between variables i ° 

“taken out,» is given by the form! ^ 


»'ta.3 = 


~ r„ r 


13 '83 


-ry W 

This co^aent r„ , (read “r sub one two point three ”) is a partial 
co^eUtion coeffiaent of the fist order. The coefBcteita , r 
and are zero order coefficients. Similar formnlas S 
wntta for , and r For example, suppose that for a 
sample of 85 school pupUs, variable . is a measure of 
^e, vanable a a me^ure of height, and 3 a measure of apl.g 
aWty. Supi^ also that r„ - .85, r„ _ .&,, and . .,! 
(these are fictitious data). For this group 

^13 


^33.1 ~ 


— .06 


vTr^o(i-o 

= 45 - (.8,0 f .60! 

^Ti - .8s»)(i - .6o») ” 4214 

The significance of this partial correlation may be tested in the 
same manner as a zero order coefficient, except that the effective 
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ske of the sample is considered as one less than the actual sfep 
Hence we would test this partial r for a sample of 85 as if it wer? 9 
zero order . for a sample of 84. From Table 13, page .1,, ^e see 
that for a sample of 84 an r of .142 is not significant even at the 
5 per cent level, whereas for a sample of 85 an r of .45 is hiehlv 
significant. These data, then, are quite consistent with the hv- 
pothesis that there is no intrinsic relationship between height 
and spelling ability for the population involved. 

We have already observed that the partial correlation between 
height and speUmg ability, with the effect of age eliminated, mavbe 
experimentally determined by selecting a number of pupils of the 
same age from the population and computing the correlation for 
these pupils alone. The partial correlation computed from the 
origmal age-variable sample by ( 47 ) may be considered as an 
average of such zero order r’s. Suppose we had a very large sample 
of pupils varying in ages 6 to 16, and that we split this sample 
into aU possible age groups such that all pupils in each group were 
within one-half year of the same age. That is, we would have 
one group of six-year-olds, another of seven-year -olds, etc up to 
a group of sixteen-year-olds. We could then compute the correla- 
tion between height and spelling ability for each of these age 
poups. The average of these correlation coefficients would then 
be essentially the same as the partial correlation between height 
and spelling ability with age held constant, computed by (47) 

from the entire sample (ages having been expressed in years at 
the nearest birthday). 

In a manner similar to that already explained, it is possible to 
compute partial correlations with more than one variable held 
ronstant. The general formula for a partial correlation coefficient 

■ ■ ■ fa-) ~ r^i«-34 . . . f»-il 1 [y.n.3, . . ] 

- rln.3* . . . («-i) ] [i - ] 

beroines variables are held constant, this formula 

r 


.«-34 
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When three variables are held constant it becomes 


25 1 


Ma-34S 


K -Wli -rl^) 

(See page 057 for references on computational 


and so forth, 
procedures.) 

one for each variable held constant. ^ reduced by 

considerabirdSty^redtl^^^^ 

between variables. The fact that r s^oma “oriections 

Dart caused bv B nr • • '** ^ « in 

part caused by B, or that B is m part caused by A, or that each i, 

m part caused by the other, or that both are in Ut caused h 

other and nnspedM variables. He correlation cc^dent in hsS 

I^des no ^e whatever as to which of these is the correcff 

^natton. The same is tme of partial corrdation coeffimtfo 

The partial correlation is essentially a zero order r for a 

group in whi^ those factors which would otherwise give* ri e to 

v^iations in C are inoperative, but even if it is possible to ide^tifv 

^ese factors, the problem of interpreting the remaining corr^^ 

tion IS of the same nature as before. ^ ^ 

The interpretation of partial r’s in educational research is 
comphcated further by the prevalence of the so-called “jingle 
faUacy, ^ to which reference has been made earKer (page 234) 
Partial r s computed for the scores on educational or psycholo Jcal 
tests are always higUy ambiguous, and in most instances it is 
practically impossible to arrive at a clear-cut interpretation of 
them.^ Siypose, for erc-ample, that we compute for a group 
m which .4 represents the score on a reading test, B that on an 
Mithrnetic test, and C that on a general intelligence test. In the 
first place, we must recognize that the factor which is held constant 
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is only the score on the intelligence test. Because of the unreli- 
ability of that test, there is still considerable uncontrolled vari- 
ability in whatever the test measures. In the second place, none 
of the scores is a pure or perfectly valid measure, even aside from 
chance errors in measurement, of the ability implied in the title of 
the test, but is partly a measure of many irrelevant factors which 
may or may not influence the scores on the other tests as weU. In 
the third place, a good measure of general intelligence is in part a 
measure of arithmetic ability and of some of the factors involved 
in reading. In “holding constant” intelligence we may therefore 
be holding constant more than we should. In the fourth place, we 
are rarely able to provide a very meaningful and exact description 
of what each test is intended to measure, to say nothing of what it 
actually does measure. In the fifth place, the observed r^j,.c is 
subject to sampling errors, and may be very markedly infliiPTirff] 
by chance fluctuations in the zero order r’s (see page 2 1 1 ) . In fact, 
partial f’s cannot possibly be very meaningful unless computed 
from much larger samples than have usually been employed for 
this purpose in educational research. Finally, there are many 
other factors, in addition to those measured by a general intelli- 
gence test, which might in part account for the correlation between 
the scores on the arithmetic and reading tests, and which have not 
been held constant in this analysis. Under all of these conditions, 
it would be foolhardy indeed to attempt to say much, on the basis 
of partial correlations, about the cause-and-effect relationships 
between the traits implied in the test titles. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, many such attempts have been made in educational research, 
with results often obviously inconsistent with common-sense con- 
siderations. 

The foregoing is by no means intended as an adequate discussion 
of the use and interpretation of partial correlation techniques in 
educational research. Before attempting to make any use of these 
techniques, the student should familiarize himself with the con- 
tents of more exhaustive discussions of these techniques which are 
readily available in the literature of educational research. Among 
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the best of these discussions are those in Chapter XIV of 

in Psychology and Education, by Henry E. oLett in 

of The Scientific Study of Educational Problems bv W q ^ 

f 

16. MULTIPLE COEEELATION AND EEGEESSION 
The student wiU recaU, from his study of simple correlation the- 
ory, that whenever a linear relationship exists between two vari- 
ables, the regression equations for these variables may be used to 
estimate or predict values of one variable from known values of 
^e other variable. The precision of tHs prediction depends upon 
the correlation between the variables, and is measured by tte 
standard error of estimate. 

For example, suppose that for a sample of college freshmen X 
represents the grade-point average of a student, X, his score on an 
entrance examination, M, the mean of the Z,'s, M, the mean of 
the Z, s, cr, and the corresponding standard deviations, and 
that = Z, - M. and *, = Z. - M,. If is known, w; can 
then predict the grade-point average of any student from his 
entrance examination score by means of the following regression 
equation. In deviation form, this equation is 

*i = r„ — Xt (4gj 

and in raw score form 

Xi = »■„ “ • ( 50 ) 

In these equations and X, are the estimated values of *, and Zx, 
respectively. If such estimates were made for all students, then 
or would be the same as f„. The standard error * of these 

' standard error is valid only for estimates based upon values of 

near the mean, because of sampling errors in the regression coefficient. For a discus- 
Mon of ^s problem, see “The Application of the Theory of Error to the Interoreta- 
non of Trends, ' H. Working and H. Hotelling, Jomnal cf American Statistical 
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estimates would be given by 

ffi.. = ff. Vi - rA- (51) 

If several entrance examinations bad been given these students, 
one could of course predict the first year grades in this fashion from 
the scores on any one of the examinations, although the examina- 
tion to use would obviously be that for which the scores correlate 
most highly with grades. However, by computing a composite of 
the scores on all examinations for each student, and finding the 
regression equation for estimating grades from these composites, 
one might secure better estimates of grades than could be secured 
from the scores on any one examination alone. Obviously, there is 
an unlimited number of ways in which the scores on such examina- 
tions may be combined. The simplest composite would be the 
sum of the scores on the various examinations. In most instances, 
however, a better composite could be secured by giving certain 
scores more weight than others. The problem then is to find what 
system of weights will produce a composite which will correlate 
more highly with grades than will any other composite. An ap- 
proximate solution to this problem could be found empirically by 
trying out each of a large number of arbitrary systems of weights, 
actually computing a composite for each student according to each 
system for a large number of students, and finding which composite 
correlated most highly with grades. Fortunately, this problem 
may be more conveniently and satisfactorily solved by the methods 
of multiple correlation. By these methods, it is possible to compute 
directly the equation which gives the best possible linear combina- 
tion of a number of (independent) variables for the purpose of 
predicting another (dependent) variable. This equation is known 
as the multiple regression equation. The first order multiple re- 
gression equation (for two independent variables) is expressed in 
deviation form as 


ffl.: 




'3.J 


— * 
«•» „ *a 


(52) 


efatim (losg), Volume XXIV, pp. 73-85. His article also has important implica- 
tions ior the use of the formula for the standard error of measurement aa applied 
to scores on educational tests. 
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in which r,a.3 and are the partial correlation coefficients com- 
puted as in ( 47 ), in which and Cj., axe the partial a’s 

computed as in ( 51 ), x', is the estimated x„ and and *3 are the 
known deviations of the values of the dependent variables from 
their respective means. 


The correlation (Ji*.„) between these estimates (aif) and the 
actual values of is known as the multiple correlation coefficient, 
that IS, J?x.,3 = This multiple correlation coefficient may be 
computed * from the zero order r’& or first order partial r’s by 







( 53 ) 


or 

= Vi - (i - rx%)(i - r»3.,) (54) 

The standard error » of estimates based on a first order multiple 
regression equation is given by 

o-i-as = Vi - rU Vi - rjj., (55) 

The raw score form of the first order multiple regression equation 


IS 


+ (Mx - fx,.3 rx3., ^ J!f3) ( 56 ) 

To illustrate the use of these first order equations in the predic- 
tion-of-grades situation previously referred to, suppose that vari- 
able I represents grade-point averages, that variables 2 and 3 are 
scores on two entrance examinations (which we will caU Test 2 and 
Test 3), and that for a given sample of freshmen 


Ml = 2.10 

tTg = 1-16 

rii <= .650 

Afg = 48.70 

o-g = 11.15 

frs = -524 

= 62.05 

0-3 = 15-35 

= -475 


' WHen only tvro dependent variables are involved, and only and the multiple 
regression equation are needed (that is, when the partial r'a and o-’s are not needed), 
a simpler method of computation is that suggested on pages sod to S07. 

’ See footnote on page 353. 




— 0,05387 + 0.02116 *3 

or, in raw score form, is 

JCi = 0.05387 A% +• 0.02116 ^3 - 1.8365 
The multiple correlation R^.,^ in this case is 

= Vi - (i - .650*) (i - .322') = .6945 
and the corresponding standard error of estimate is 

= 1. 16 Vi - .650=* Vi - .322’ = 0.8345 

If, then, a certain student made a score of 50 on Test 2 and of 70 on 
Test 3, our estimate of his grade-point average (“Test i ”) would 
be 2.77, with a standard error of 0.835, We might then be reason- 
ably sure that his actual grade-point average will lie within two 
standard errors of the estimate, or between i.io and 4.44. 

The general forms of the preceding equations, for any number 
(«) of variables, are 
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ffjV 1-rl 






Vx - ux - .y(i - (59) 

ne computational work involved in a multiple-cotrelation 
problem for more than three or four variables is obviously very 
laborious and time-consuming. Excellent outlines of pr^erred 
amputational procedures are given on pages 120-124 of Workbook 
m Statistical Method, by Jack W. Dunlap (Prentice-Hall Inc 
1939 )- The same reference also presents (page 127) an excelleni 
bibliography on the methodology of multiple correlation. Other 
excellent discussions of the computational procedures in multiple 
correlation analysis are given in Statistics in Psychology and Bduca- 
twn, Henry E. Garrett, pp. 409-460, and in StatisUcal Methods for 
Students of Education, Karl J. Holzinger, pp. 283-31^. 

No attempt is made here to present any adequate discussion of 
the use and interpretation of partial and multiple correlation tech- 
niques in educational research. The primary purpose of this book 
has been to make more readily available to students of education 
only those relatively recent developments in statistical theory 
whi^ have not yet been adequately treated in educational texts in 
statistics or with specific reference to educational applications. 
The uses and interpretation of partial and multiple correlation 
techniques have been very adequately treated in the texts by 
Garrett and Holzinger, and in The Scientific Study of Edmational 
Problerns, by Momoe and Engelhart, pages 323-389. The student 
who is interested in these techniques or hopes to Tnnlfp any applica- 
tion of them is strongly urged to become familiar with these 
references. 
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Table 18 

Table op Random Numbers ‘ 


6 7 a 9 to II 19 13 14 13 


17 18 19 
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47 

43 
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46 

98 
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71 

6a 

33 

ad 

16 
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3 

07 

74 

34 

67 

62 

4» 

81 

14 

57 

20 

4a 

S3 

32 

37 

32 

27 

07 

36 

07 


3 

16 

76 

Ga 

a? 

66 

S6 

50 

a6 

71 

07 

33 

90 

79 

78 

sa 

13 

55 

38 

53 

^0 

4 

13 

S6 

3s 

99 

96 

gG 

06 

68 

»7 

31 

05 

03 

72 

93 

15 

57 

12 

10 

14 

22 

5 

55 

59 

56 

35 

64 

38 

54 

83 

46 

ai 

31 

6a 

43 

go 

go 

e6 

18 

44 

39 

S3 

c 

16 

39 

77 

94 
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49 

54 

45 

54 

8s 

17 

3? 

93 

33 

78 

87 

35 

20 

96 

45 

7 

84 

4* 

17 
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57 

34 
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68 

77 

04 

74 
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67 
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33 
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63 
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xo 
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33 

91 
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07 

8s 
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07 
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38 
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51 
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4a 

10 
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6a 

86 

33 

44 

op 

47 

37 

96 

54 

40 

17 

46 

09 

6a 

go 

52 

84 

77 

27 
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la 
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46 
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6s 
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so 
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10 
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96 
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4B 
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dd 
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07 
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07 
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41 
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10 

so 
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55 
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• T«k«a by consent from Table la, SlaHsiital ToihsAr Bu>lo^(il,Asrieulluriil ani Uedleal Saurek 
R, A. FUhertnd F. Yates, by permuiion o( Oliver end Boyd, Edinburgh. 
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INDEX 


Analysis of covariance, see Covariance 
Andysis of variance, see Variance 
Attenuation, conelation coefficients cor- 
lected for, 233-235 

Biserial correlation, 241-243 

X*, 30 ff.; sampling distribution of, 34-37; 
table of, 36; tests of goodness of fit, 
37-41; tests of independence, 41-43; 
testa of homogeneity, 43-46; combm- 
ing probabilities, 4^47 
Combining correlations from several 
samples, 218-219 
Combining probabilities, 46-47 
Confidence, levels of, 13-15 
Correlation, measures of, 208 S.; correla- 
tion ratio, 239-241; biserial correlation, 
241-243; tetrachoric correlation, 243- 
246; rank correlation, 246-248 
Correlation ratio, 239-241 
Covariance, 180 ff.; nature of, 180-183; 
anaijrsis of in simple methods experi- 
ments, igi-106; computational proce- 
dure in simple methods experiments, 
igr-rgd; analysis of in duplicated ex- 
periments, rg6-203; computational 
procedure in duplicated experiments, 
197-203 ; applications of, 204 fi. 

Degrees of freedom, 33-34 
Designs, experimental, 80-84; factorial, 
163 ff. 

Disproportionate class numbers, 152 

Estimation, of true variance, 48-50; of 
true mean fiom stratified sample, 161 
Experimental designs, 80-84 

F (variance ratio), 60 ff.; table for, 62-65 
Factorial designs, 163 ff.; analysis of 
duplicated factorial designs, 173 ff. 

Heterogeneity of correlations, sig ff. 
Homogeneity of variance, assumption of, 
13a ff. 

Interactions, 110-113, 117-118, 150, r66, 
173 

Limitations of large sample theory, 18-21 


Lineality of regression, test of, 235-238 
Multiple correlation, 253-257 
Null hypothesis, 15-17 
Pammeter, 8 

Partial correlation, 248-253 
Population, definition of, a; finite, 2-3; 

infinite, 2-3; real, 3; hypothetical, 3 
Precision, 10, 76-78 

Random numbers, 25; table of, 262- 
264 

Random selection, 24-29 
Randomized groups, 151 
Rank correlation, 246-248 

Sample, definition of, 2; random, 3-4; 
biased, 4-5; strati^, 5; controUed, 
5-7; representative, 6; matched, 6-7 
SampUng distribution, 8; of i, 51-54; of 
„ X*, 34-37 

Sampling in educational research, 21-24 
Significance, tests of, 15-17; levels of, 
16-17; of the mean of a small sample, 
^4-55; of ^ difference in the means of 
independent small samples, 56-58; of 
a difference in the means of related 
measures, 58-59; of a difference in 
variability for small samples, 60-66; 
of the mean of a sample consisting of 
randomly selected, intact groups, 66- 
72; of a difference in means for samples 
eBch’‘of which consists of relativdy 
homogeneous subgroups, 72-75; of a 
product-moment correlation coefficient, 
210; of a difference between r's from 
independent random samples, 214 S.; 
of a difference between r’s from related 
samples, 217-218; of a non-linear rela- 
tionship, 238-239; heterogeneous vari- 
ance, effect upon F-tests, r39-i44 
Standard error, S-g; of mean of a large 
random sample, 12; of mean of a con- 
trolled sample, 158 fi.; of mean of a 
stratified sample, 161 ff.; of bisetial r, 
*43 

Statistic, 8 

(, sampling distribution of, 51-54; table 
of, S3 
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Tables, of 36; of /, 53; for F, 6a-6s; 
significant values of r for various sized 
samples, ais; values of s for various 

values of r, 213; values of t for values 

of Pi * 43 ! normal probability, 261; 

random numbers, 262-264 

Testing hypotheses, 10-15 
Tests, of goodness of fit, 37-41; of inde- 
pendence, 41-43; of homogeneity, 43- 
40; of homogeneity of variance, gg; of 
significance, ses Significance 
Tctrachoric correlation, 243-246 

Validity of a test m times as long as a given 
test, 22S-233 “ 

87 ff-i analysis 
into two components (andjrsis of results 
01 simple methods experiments), g3-g9; i 


computational proceduivs , . 

into two components, loo-iL^® 
geneity of variance, go. 1,2 ff • 

nool ““P°“nts^ (anS!^o? 

pooled results of dunlicat^^ • 

interactions, inS- 
pretation of, iio—na 

arTuni" ? ff.; rando® 

group, 151; disproportionate class 
numbers, 152; factorial designs, 163 fi. 

e (function of r), 21a; values of z for van. 
ous values of r, 21J ^ 




